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** Til nidum servasy ego laudo ruris amoeni 
Rivos (^ musco circunUita saxa nermisque. 
Quid qu(Bi'isP vivOj & regno^ simidista reliqui 
Qua) vos ad caelum effertis rumore seamdx).^* 

HoR. Epist. X. Lib. i. 



f^ O Nature, how, in every charm supreme^ 

Thy votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 
Oh for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 

Blest be the day I 'scap'd the wrangling crew 
FFom Pyrrho's maze and Epicurus' sty; 

And held high converse with the god-like few. 
Who, to th' enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye. 
Teach Beauty, Virtue, Truth, Love, and Melody." 
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X HE following observations, on the manners of a 
people and appearances of a country, nearly con- 
nected with our o<vq, were made at different times, 
but more particularly in the summer months of 
1798. . 

. As several publications have, of late, appeared under 
the title of ^\ A Tour in Wales," &c. the present 
may 3eem to have little claim to attention, and an 
apology pfiay be thought necessary, foi* intruding 
upon the public any thing forther respecting a sub* 
jcct,: which will, by some perhaps, be considered as 
already exhausted. 

It may be observed, that Ihe life of man is of short 
duration ; but a day, compared with the time ne* 
cessary for thoroughly surveying the multiplicity of 
objects around him ; the brevity of life, therefore, 
stamps a value upon ideas otherwise unimportant, 
and raises into consequence descriptions that would 
otherwise be disregarded. 

Every traveller sees, or fancies that he sees, some* 
thing unobserved before, and that he is capable of 
communicating knowledge not obtained or imparted 
by other** Curiosity produces an accuracy dnd in- 
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dustry of research ; and the desire of relating what 
was pleasant to behold or difficult to obtain^ induces 
bim to conclude/ that whatever was important to 
himself must be important to mankind. 

It will, be admitted, that even Jn the ssme route 
differeut objects will strike different minds ; and that 
the sanoe objects will not appear of equal importance 
in the eye of every observer. To examine the ele- 
vations of Snowdon a Botanist would esteem <veeks: 
well employed ; while, to the superficial traVelkr, 
who Jooks upon a country merely as a landscape, for 
the, gratification of the' eye of taiste, the pursuit of 
Botany would be corisiijered as the vagaries of 
enthusiasm ; as the minute investigations of the An- 
tiquarian are the. subjects of ridicule to the fashion- 
able Tourist, whose pursuits might, in their turn, 
be regarded by some as the mere* energies of folly, 

A country like North Wales, almost inaccessible 
in many of its parts to the traveller, and, tilt very 
lately, but little frequented by the votaries of Sci-. 
ence, must yet remain, . in a great measure, unex- 
plored. It affords, therefore, to the lovers of Na- 
tural History, ample room for speculation and re- 
search ; an extensive field both above and beneath 
the surface offers itself to the eye of curiosity, and 
solicits the investigations of Science. 

A Journey, undertaken fox Botanical purposes^ and 

with 4 view of pu|Dlishing, at some future period, i 

■ 1 • • , ; ."-• .; 



Flora Camhrka, tannot be -expected to abound wit^ 
ledraed Remarks upon' the remains pf Arts and In^tir 
4uiifi66 ; nor ^with tbpse p^found observations upon 
]iA| and iDanoerS'Wbich would adprh the pages of. the 
Moralist and FoKlician ; yet^ jtwoi^ld be imppssib^e 
fer the man of feeing to pass 1;}^rO(iFg^.a co;upt^y pon- 
aidered as parf.pf .his own, ,b^t 159 yh^ch fb^mannexs 
and cvK^toms of i^^ injbabitant;^ form sb great a^co^- 
VWU iyl.)^bou,t^takifig;Soine not^eof its-pecAxU^rtties. 
B5 ij:-4h§^I^|ft(ftlaiStpd «^d^ ^WA^ 

of a writer, that, in the co^^jpf/^ little JV^^^ 
too much attention has been paid to humble circum- 
^a^ttlidQ^, tp- 'f.IJ'he shqift. :and |^n9j)le;..fpjnals,^jip|'the 
:|)^r;'l I mustapp|9gi;pejn,itbe W9rjd^ of a celebrate(l 
A«tfe».::!b --ti ^•' • . :.! n - ' ■' u -.1) >v ; >' : 

, ':i^f;I*i<i^ |)e;.rewjpbercd,^^jjba^ Hfp consists^. fjot 
*.o!E;* variety c^ yiustrious (actions, or ..degant^ea^ 
. m^ntsj jt^e greater part of our tjme^j^asses.^li^ofp- 
pliance ^thji^pfj^ssities : in the jferforfpapce of 
daily .deities 1: ifi tb^ removal of snialljj^ocm : 

. in ,t|)e procijifefpefijtjpf ! petty, plej^svires : ^nd we are 
wel| .or^ill atcaf^.^s the mw stream pf j[ife.gHdps 
qi|^f(0»)othly, or is rujSled by small obstrucUpn^^^i^nd 
jfreq^ent interruptions. Tie true state of every- na- 
fim is the state of common life'* ... :^. . r^ 

CPbtte Letters^ addressed to. a friend, were not 
ori^nally intended for publication ;: they consisted 
iherely of diarian memoranda on such objects as ap- 
peared singular or striking ; with cursory remarks on 
the inaccuracies and erroneous statements of formar 
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^r HEN the little Work, now makiog its second 
appearance' before the Public^ was first publish^ 
€d| the Author had not the remotest idea of itt 
present popularity* Engaged in a more important 
work, he considered this as a trifle, scarcely suffi* 
dent to excite attention, far less to obtain ad** 
miration or applause. But when he considerSj 
that the whole Edition was sold within the couraa. 
of a twelvemonth, and that it has received the 
pointed commendation of those Censorp of ^Literature, 
whose praise is. fame,, he cannot but feel a degree of 
gratitude, which Calls upon him. for further ex*- 
artion. 

Strongly impressed with this idea, it was his in-^ 
tention, to render the present Edition-less unworthy 
such a patronage, by a variety of corrections and ad* 
^ditions $ but such has been the urgency and demand 
for its republication, that no timo was allowed for / 
altjQration ; save to rectify a few errors pf the former 
pfess, and to insert a few corrections of a personal^ 
or otherwise unimportant nature* Had more timo 
bei^naUowed,more of this kind would havebeen done;. 
«l faras consistent with the nature of the subject^^ 
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and the Author's veneration for the cause of truth. 
Upon this ground, therefore, hp^mixstbeg indulgence 
for; any thing that otherwise might appear pointed or 
unpolite: for while he would studidusly avoid the 
most distant appearance of lUiberality^ tie would at 
strenuously attend to the duty of information, and 
lidhere to the truth of narration. 

From the nature of his tovir, the Author was' 
often reluctantly Obliged to animadvert upon those 
who had fcT^ef opportunities of observation; and 
from * a detertniniid resolution to stand forward iti 
deFence- of Loyalty and Religiop, then apparently 
in diibger, he was bound to oppose all attacks upon 
either; The votarfes of truth therefore will, if 

r 

not publidkly 'applaud, yet secretly adnaire,' , those 
who, while- they do not neglect the external appear* 
ance 'of things, more attentively investigate the 
reality of tfieir nature^ 

If, hoWeyeri he has named any Author with less 
respect, than he may have deserved; or introduced 
any person with less honour, than he might bo 
entitled to expect; he begS permission not only 
to apologise, but to retract, As the advocate of 
truth, he has, without any sinister intention, us^d 
what he esteems a bpcoming freedom with writers 
whom he in general admires; and whose works would 
require greater judgment* and talents than bis justly 
to appreciate, pr properly to commend. 
' He has not obtruded his ideas upon the Public in 
the spirit of a dictator ; but in humility of- inqui- 
ry^ and with liberality of disquisition, proposing 

i 
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them to the consideration pf those disposed to cn- 
quire, or qualified to judge. So far from being 
riveted to his own opinions, he Kas frequently stated 
both aides of the question ; and has been ever tender 
of the reputation of those, who have inadvertently^ 
•cattered the seeds of error. In order to explain 
he was determined to elucidate: and according to 
the laudable example of antiquity, to add his sober 
mite for the furtherance of science* Ready to sub- 
mit to superior information, he still wishes to pay t 
due respect to hi^ own. In furnishing a small quota to 
the litock of general knowledge or pleasure, he feel« 
sufficiently gratified ; and, sensible that he has given 
a &ithful detail of particulars relative to the country 
he has attempted to describe, and unconscious 
that he has in the least derogated from justice, or 
liberality, he again submits to the candour of the 
Public; On this occasion it would be unnecessary 
to say more; and he trusts, that in the opinion of 
the judicious. Truth would not permit him to 
saylois. 

May, 1802, 
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logy is riefcessary fbr addressing yott 
ilpon a subject that mutually interested us both at 
ifn earl J period of ouf lives i the l-btnan tic scenery, 
rare productions, and peculiar maniyers of a country 
which forages was the asyluin of Religion and Liberty, 
aDdibr a series of' years iurled defiance at the am- 
bitious usurpation of the English Monarchy, and 
checked the tyrabnibaloppriession of its votaries. 
iRie estimates, my !Fri.end, of human existence, and 
human power, are generally made upon imaginary 
data. Few consider that thought is an energy of 
the mind, while action is only an efibrt of the body. 
The multiplicity of plans that are formed without 
being realized, convincCvUa i^is^sier to project than 
to execute; and whilet^JMJIjehionstrates the very li- 
mited power of man, it famishes an unanswerable 
argument for the Immortality of the Soul. 
-The scheme we had long in view of traversing 
these scenes together, frort circumstances well known 
to you, was frustrated; and the alternative was left 

B 
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to me te undertake the journey without the valuable 
company of so intelligent a Friend, or to give up 
those exp^c^fiofMs whjci^ h^4 lieep m^ t^ ^hy^a^ 
pitch by the recurrence of disappointments 

In the Summer of 1798^ accompanied by persons 
calculated to give assistance to inquiry^ and stimulus 
to research, I entered on a journey , that promised 
to open new sourqi^ of iflfof nf)§t{sq gnd delight ; and 
it is with conscious pleasure I am able to say, that 
my most s^mguine hopes were realize^. | expe- 
rienced pleasures, the recollection of which will 
tpn4 ^. ^ei?J|5n fp^ny ai^ 9t|iprw«e ifl^qfie hour, 
and Biftcfe refl^fttjofis pn r<)?n w^ Wsnppr?:»^U IH8RI; 
csseptia^Jy y^f^ fp ^ fpqr^l w4 rpjigip?^ vi^^ T^^ 
flections^ V'^fH^^ \ hpp^ wjU m^ ^.9 ngp^r^ Jium^e 
in myfclf liberal ^pward^i fltfiess, *pd grateful to hiej 
vf^o is the Mtbo^ of ^^y ^\i^^V>^$ ^^^.^Vty. 
good in sopicty, '-' 

Early iq the» mont^ pf jRoe W^ V^md at ^ 
ancient tp^q of ^brevfebury:^ vh?ch i^ tog ^^ l^ufxm{ 
fqr a de§crip|}oft of H tp ^ i^terfsting, I^v^ 
th^ Psv^estry ;-o^d 99 otir rig|)tj( we (li^ept^d p^v coi^fici 
w^SJtwar<J, an4 tpjok tb? ((^ fof pppje. 

The §r^t pfegf t^^t cljMtfle^ wr sm^tipn,. waf ^ 

small yiii^g? 9^v A^j f ^ j^i^'*^^^ ?iMtw§tpiv 

over which i;^ an p(^ J■■bl(Mfi^ff^^ F^^i?l(^l}li^ fo^ 
having be^n tl^ pl^cj^ \f^r^r^ tb^ ^nigli«^^ p}>t^f4 
a decisive victpry py? f^ l^lif^ W^ \\^f^ l^^V. 
I^fiife&»» A- ©• *ft4. Aftwf, bftving. av/?rTi»m? grfat 
p«rt of l^nglasst t% vfOfft &^rrwn4e4 bffl^ 1;^ l^ 



Mebt iU Pilgahss that tk&y #ere bbliged to feed 
niKJh Iheif d#h horsdl. • At leh^^li itduced to dcspait- 
by ferilittfej attttnplfig tb ciil thfeir ^ay through th^ 
hsxdh Afiny^'a t^rriBle slaiightbr btisiied^ arid scarcely 
Bufiicieht Were left alive to ihfbrin thfeir countrymen 
ci the di§ast^h By the road side groi^i^ iil abundance^ 
Ihe A&TBsiti^lA Aisml'HiuM; It is tised by the 
cjottiltry |^66ple iiisteadi of bops^ and has the pecuHai* 
jiroperiy of dfeitrbyiri^ acifcericy in beef, growrt 
Bard fdt want of them. A property m^Htiorted by 
Dr. &tokei!i> renders thk k taltiable plant. Thfe leaved 
ttee^ ib boiling mttt^ knd repeatedly at^plied t6 
a rdceiit' btdise, reihb^e the psan, and prevettt th6 
fuelling arid discoloratioii of the pKct We reached 
PdcSe abdtit fei^t o'clock hi tlte eteHifig; and ivere 
plei§tii (6 fihdi thoiigH #e h^d quitted jEhglartd, 
vfb tfid riot bade adiett fo {hfe cotitfoft^ arid civility 
for which its inttiart fiihed* Af t^e Hoyal Oak the 
*H5<Hhttfeldatwhfi are godd, itHA the charges modeVate.' 
Wd iai dowtf to a pT^stimg refiast, well sefvcd up; 
Hid for €i6 firft fim6 thet ^iffi a fish cailfed a Salmaii 
Mort,* somi^at like & Sfflrnton Trout, godif eating, 
sttid m ^M plifrity tfiroBgh morf parts of North 
Wafe&. When d an itrft I generally besp^al civility 
tHitti the zitdn^m, by kkiA^atredrly opportnnity 
<ff pAyiAg tHefa' a <ioAfrf)!imenf. if^he waiter conlrf 
rfSWeily i^^eak EngFisln I obietVefd thit he wks sc 

* T&it it » ybmg taliion- in ftft 3ft y^^bpf growth- ; the 1 st year 
they've calkd tmdts; the 2d, q»rodsrnte Si, itu>rt»; the 4th, 
Ibrk tails ; the 5th, half fish; and the 6tb^ are dignified with the 
same' of nimoa^ 
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good-natured fellow^ and partook of tbe ciy^V$j'cf 
his country* But I received a smart ret^t oourtepH^ 
assuring me be was not a Welshman^ :wl)icfa coor 
vinced me I was not yet far enough West to lay 
hold of tbe partialities of the countr}\ On inquiry^ 
I learnt that our waiter was bom inr Clun^ a viU^ge, 
part ii> Shropshire and part in BadnorjBbire. Welsh 
PooxB^ asr.it is genenmycfiUed, i^f .a good towo^ 
a little West of the Severn, is the prijidpal of five 

^. bprqughs in Montgomeryshire, whose joint suffrage 
sends one Member to the British- Sppate. It is 
governed by a Mayor, Burgesses, Common GounciV 
Recorder, &c. But I was sorry to observe in this^ 
as in most other places in the principality, order is 
preserved more by the influence of petty-fogging 
Attornies, than the veneration for Corporate Bodies; 
and security is derived rather from the dread of Com* 
mon Law, than the regulations of Municipal Legis-^ 
lature. This place probably derived its present name 

' from a deep pool now within the inclosure of Fowjs 
Park, denominated from the dark appearance of its 
water, Llundy Pool. In ages of ignorance, it was 
considered unfathomable, or, as the peoj^e term- it, 
without a bottom. Various attempts have been madc^ 
to ascertain its depth, the result of which will allow, 
•It to be dbout 300 feet; but from thejgreat var»-. 
ation in, the depth, it is not an improbable conjcctijrju 
that there Js an intercommunication between the 
waters of the Poole and those of the Severn*;- yet 
notwithstanding the average depth has been as'cer-' 
tained, so fond are mankind of the marvellQuSj, that. 
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Ae line of actual admeasurement has not yet exploded 
the line of superstition. 

- The town is decently built, the houses consisting 
chiefly of brick, form one long and handsome street, 
in the centre of which stands a new County Hall, 
erected by subscription, comprising apartments above 
for the purposes of justice and amusement ; and below 
for the accommodation of trade. It has an elegant 
front, with colonnades, and pilasters of stone, ancj^,^ 
forms a public ornament to the town, giving a fa- 
vourable idea of the spirit and liberality of the county. 

The principal manufacture carried on here, and at 
the adjacent villages, is flannel, and it is the mart for 
this article, and other coarse woollen goods, made 
by the- little farmers in the hill country, which are 
bought up for ready money by the dealers of Liver- 
pool and Shrewsburj'. 
, We were pleasingly struck with the life and spririt 
that pervades this little place on the occasion. The 
show of native and unvarnished beauty is very greats 
for the business of buying and s6lling is chiefly con- 
ducted by women here, and through all the markets 
of North Wales. 

A reflection tiaturally arose on the superiority 
which these females acquired, in the scale of utility 
and respect, over the English fair, by conducting 
an important part of the staple manufactures of their 
country. 

These women, said I, are useful as well as pleasing ; 
while they administer to the happiness of mari, they 
contribute to his weakh.' They prove themselves 
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V^orthy the honourable station they fill as motherf j 
by affording such essential assistance to the suj>{)oit 
of ^ fanujy, and rise in|o inapor^ance bj^ the cousi* 
deriihle portion they perforna of theduti^ in society^^ 
'[j^he cprnmoQ b^ to m^trimpny, incompetence tQ 
inaintaio, a &mily, dpes opt exis^ her^, £^ycated foe 
the iatfoded situation, a^ habUuati^ to tbps^ ai^tiva 
employn^ents, necessary to 4pnK^tio comfort acKl 
prosperity, a >yife is d^mn&d a v#|ij^9^ helpmate, and 
a[ numi^rq^ fajjixily^ m inprea^ip^f blessing,.. ^* What. ! 
(still ri vetted tp the spQt) s^id I^ is ^ genilUs oS 
domestic happiness asleep^ or is he driven away by 
lu:(qry and dissipation^ that my iair cQuntry-women^ 
receive an education whiqh only fitS: ^em for tho 
th^tre or the Ipall-rooo^ i^nd ijnpap^itates thecn for 
eyerj thji^g venerable attached to thenwia of wife, 
or of mother!.! Taught to consider the external 
^con)plishments of the body as comprisjng every 
thing atpiable or impprtapt^ the modern feir one. 
points .a)l her a.t^ntion to the. grapes, of her person, 
while all th^^ akouM qualify her to toftea the as* 
parities of life, to spptbe her partner's, cares, to assist 
in providing for the increasing demands of a rising 
family, and enaj^le h^ to educate her children in the 
s^m^ habits of industry apd economy is neglected 
fmd despised* 7he daqghtera of Athqns: and o£ 
^I3ie \vpvq the children of usefulness; and let 
O^ristiar^ parents blush to hear they fall far shwt o£ 
the poiK benighted Bagana in estimating the im- 
portance, apd attending to the> businesaof education, 
Iq tbo§§. times no pliigeq of note appeared in publia 



iti iny dteSff <tet Wasf riof nrfantifaiftared fey the fetaalA 
ptft of his fomrfy ; aiM ptftnit iWe to adt, have tlie 
feJi^beeft riiore'i'^spected by the othei* sei, oi* has their 
happiness httti iticreased since that pendd of oiXt 
histofy, whidn' evety yeoman appeared at i^arket and 
at church in a drfesisr that was spun by his wife or 
Ms^dkughtefs?'* 

While tbuis strongly impressed with the fata! 
System of modern fashionable educatibn, and anti- 
cipating k^ pernicious effects to society, my attitude 
anfd gestures had attracted' the attention of a crowd 
of spectators^ who, thttugh puzzled to account? fof my 
e^tvaofdinaf/ appeatatice, could not possibly con- 
jecture' f was making a cortipari^n in their favour. 
The dbwncast look of ittatty 6f tbb sehiof part, in- 
dicated that* thfelr' ^mpathjr Wasf excited, and that? 
tliey'supposfetfniy head was afftctdd; wbilfe the signi- 
licartt giggle of some dfthe jbniof paw, aind the loud 
btoad laugh of others, aS clearly proved they enter- 
tained a niorfe fkvdul-able opittioii of my case. I 
tfdded my smile dn the occasion, and bowing respect- 
fully, lefrthem. 

T^hcf church is an old gotliie structure, not' remark- 
able for its elegance. Belonging to its ornaments, 
te a Beautiful chalice of^ pure gold, contaiiiing by . 
measure a wirie quart. The idle story told by the 
rtexton, of its haviiig been the doilation of a 
transported felon, who hard been successful, is re- 
ilitfed by the iristriptiort it beats, which informs the 
das'slc reader it' Wiis the gift of Thomas Davies, who 
iteld the office of Governor-General of all the English 
1 
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Colonies on the Western Coast of Africa. . That thia 
vessel^ formed of Guinea Gold, to the value of 168K 
he bestowed upon the church of Poole, as ^ sacred 
and grateful offering for the honour of Gob, in com- 
memoration of his life having been preserved in 
that unhealthy climate through the Divine Mercy, 
A singular appeal is made to heaven upon any sacri<* 
Icgipus attempt to alienate this sacred property. 

The Severn is navigable for small barges, up to a 
place called the poole Stake, about three quarters of 
g-tnile from the town, where it is joined by ari-. 
vulet, called Gledding. Hence taking a North- 
easterly direction, and enlarged by the tributary 
rivers, the Virnwy and the Tanad, it waters the 
counties of S^lop^ Worcester, and Glocester, and 
empties itself 1010* the Channel belpw Bristol, But 
though furnished with this admirable means of con- 
veyance, a new cp^nal is now making; a branch of the 
Elesmere joining it, at a right angle near Hordly, 
passes through Llanyrayneoh, Poqle, arid Berhiw 
to Newtown. By this a communication will be 
opened to the collieries and other mines in Denbigh- 
shire ; and, by its junction with the Elesmere Trunk, 
tp Chester and Liverpool, 

The work was now at a stand from a supposed 
scarcity o( water, arising evidently from ignorance 
Jiow to apply what was in the hands of thp prpprietors^ 
to the best advantage, rather than from a real de- 
ficiency. The prejudice of the neighbourhood was 
ftrongly against the undertaking, and a powerful 
opposition of the Land-q\yners attended ^very §tep qf 
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tbe concerfi. Notwithstanding^ perhaps^ what we 
term prejudice, may in' the issue prove to 4)6 the 
result of ^terli^g seiise. and accurate reasoning. The 
passipn for thesd artificial rivers has of late brok^ 
out in paroxysms pf epidemic rage ; and because 
one sqt of aquatic speculators have discovered a new 
fnbde to acquire wealth, the whole country must 
be laid finder contributions to support the vanity 
or rashness of future adventurers. 

Much has been advanced on the probable ad- 
vantages ^nd disadvantages of an extensive inland 
Daviga^ion, and probably the decision of the quea* 
tion must be left to the judgment and experience 
of future generations. 

The parti^ns of canala have ndt failed to adopt a 
Qiode of reasoning, more specious than solid, by ad-» 
verting to the advantages of this kind of communis 
<;ation between the extreme parts of the vast and 
populous Empire of China, and the swampy morasset 
of Hollandi which, without drains, would not only be 
impassable, but absolutely umnhabitaik. Neither oi 
which are apposite cases to make deductions from, for 
this island, the reiaotest parts of which from the sea 
are so small a distance,, that with the assistance of its 
navigable rivers, land carriage becomes a small object 
IP the value of its exports or imports.. 

The very idea of a navigable river, the expences 
and the profits of which are to be defrayed out of 
the incumbent trade, pre-supposes much tobebrought 
jn^ and much to be carried out, and Qpnseqiiently 



iwIttdM not 01% .]»odue<^ but popvflfttidil.* If 
might be tbemforerMBonable ground for hesitatfoHj 
irikether tiie kmefit of a partkil walev carrfaige^ in 
tm kilandpan o^tke kingdom^ ivbeYe the prociiicd 
Mdi tine coQsomfition^ preserve aeariy d^ ^^qpid paeij 
frith c9Gh other^ wift compensate fyt the tossPttf 
AoasaiiAi of acres of the most valuAble land thM 
vpndiTed usdtesB fot the pmpMC9 df ^rieuMuite^ 
and the multifarious: it^vey done to the adjaceiK 
Rieadi9ws by tte ceasing of the water ^roug^ the 
lanb'; nor to- memion she abaddance^ <^ dtprtdh^ 
tim^tcrwh^ all Mnds- of property in* the vicinity 
9§ a4»mal^j#-ob^ou6iy and timvoidabiy exposed^. 

To a few individuals^ whose' eiten^vcf manors attt 
mmfnrii wittt sinsber ariVaitttfge will' accrue^ from 
tftif easy eonve^nea itr atbrdf for thia heavy articFe 
t^a^market^ and liie increased' dem^d and a<farance^ 
m the price. But ati advmttge of this Mnd muse 
lto'pit«ial in the extmit^ eomlned in it» continuance^ 
Md'.^tbe satne time operate as a bar to improve^ 
0ient» among tlie' Ifear opulentf lindHoltlei^. One^ 
ftniith^ctf tfie" money tfHis'ex^ laid out upon the 
roadfr>of a>cottn«ry^ wonld'hai« a ftr gi^ater tendency 
ID irnrprove^ tbe> soil^ and ameliorate the condition of 
ila^ioiiabitontir* BVery ntan^ possesses some portionr 
of ambition, an# not( Iter perhaps i^ possessed by the^ 

^ Tfalstreauurli^has-btoi juttiiednii tIll^<lRflaltctt^ thtottghnhe* 
heart of Herefordshire from Leominster* forming; a jf notion with 
ihc Severn at Stourport, in the county of WorccstcTi whichhas not ' 
pid the proprietors l tpTftx cent* 



exhibiting a good team or pl«>itgb Qn t^e fc^;. thJA 
en^anr^g^a^ $ gOi9(} ^c^4 <>C f^^e aH4 bcics^ by 

lA «Ci9tM)9% v««y/ Utti^Q 9«ie9Qe)rt^ kaQW, th^ tcv poawn 
IJbw UPvrw <rf performing febow* ii proportiawilii^ 

Yi^fi^: m^ by whtfQJb ^Iqq^ 'm rekim' m^w ui 

Tihm pkc» ac|:tiai«e^<ijg^d th^ sasne Loisd wUb t!ui 

mge^SiOa^) whm^ %hp pritiQe ^f Wat^ oaasise to Cheslor^ , 
9^ of Sdw^rdist. xm&»^ A»J>< 1301^ ta ^ceive ^tf 
♦f «iU ^> principal: Fre€5holde«a qf Wales;, ^mong 

A pkManfc walk of a miie btwigbt ua te ?ow)c» 
(E:.M3m;(& Tbia vmoi^ble pile is^buih^ in tbd oasrti^ 
Iftted ibrm^ oi^ red aandnstone/ upon, the ridge o£ % 
Wefc 06 very small? exteqt. Its plan, a- raixtvire' q£ 
Cattle aod Masosioo^ The entrance is.by w anQieofe 
g8l»«gay^ betiraen two msu93y' round towers, into tb» 
a^eflu Se^sesal otber towors.are still standings iiAtdc^* 
with semi-circular bastions. The inside exbibiti) 
iKitbing woctby of notice^ savd a I^mg galler y» U7 
f&H by 20^ li was once much longer^ but an apart^. 
ivont hof^ lately been taken from U« The banging 
gardens^ composed of terrace upon terrace^ are aa^^ 
elided by flights of atepsrcut out of the solid rock ; 
tiie dipped sbcubs^ and the remaina of. water worksj, 
discovering the imitations, of the i^i^retohed t^e dia^r. 
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ftlayed at St. Germains en t^aye^ which the late 
« possessors had unfortunately too great an opportunity 
of copying, are removed. 

We discovered on the walls, profiting by the negli* 
genc^ of the owner, the Dianthus Armeria ; D. 
Deltoibes ; Cotyledon lutea ; and Parieta&ia 
OFFiciKi^Lis, in great profusion. It would appear 
Mnguine to acquiesce with Lord Lyttelton, that 3000L 
judiciously laid out, would make Powis Castle the 
most august place in the kingdom ; yet it must be 
allowed, that the building is magnificent, and the^ 
situation delightfully grand. The devotee of naturef 
would not, I am sure, refuse to ride a hundred miles 
lo obtain a view from the terrace. The situation is 
fieculierly commanding* To the Noith, rises abruptly 
from the vale, Moel y Golfa, Breddyn^ and Cefn 
Castyl, the trifii summits of a rock more than 1000 
feet in height. On the highest peak the loyalty and 
gratitude of the country has erected an obelisk, in 
commemoration of the important victory obtaitied 
by Rodney over the French fleet in 178I. The 
advantageous ground upon which this column stands^ 
renders it a striking object to the traveller for a great 
extent. 

Beneath lie the vales of Montgomery and Shrews- 
bury, through which the Severn winds her placid 
stream, and, seen in different places interrupted by: 
the meadows, heightens the pleasing scene. 

The distant views are peculiarly fine, the Wrekin, 
like a sugar loaf, rising solitary in the Plain of Salop ^. 
the extapsive chain of the Freidden Hills; to the 
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North;, the summits ofSnowdon; and Westward, 
the Giant Cader Idris mingling with the ciqud*^ 
terminates the prospect. 

; The park is formed of spacious and verdant kwns^ 
mifa syfelling hills, well clothed with wood. Thcr 
yenierable oak> wide-spreading beech, and . oma*f 
mental chesnut^ diversify the views in Hch variety, 
and hjjghly. contribute to render Ppwis f'ark an en- 
viable place to the lovers of forest scena^y^ , 

The first pnention <^ this plfice is A. V. 1108, 
when Cadwg^p. f p Cynvyn, flying fron^ the'tfers?- 
cqtion of his relatiopj Madwc, came to a place called 
Trallwng, (now Poole,) and havijig begun tp erect 
at^astlp, intended to make it his copstant residence* 
5fut such was* the spirit of revenge and trcachepy ia 
M^dwc, that with a desperate party he lay in ambush 
£>f him, and slew him. Inll9i> It w^^b^i^iege^ 
and taken by Hubert, Archbishop oC Cant^^buty. 
It was then the property of Gwynwynwyn^^ and; 
styled his. Castle at the Poole.* ,In ;W33, Llejp^elJIyn 
ap Jorwerthr overthrew this f9rtije88i,;whiqh njgr ^^sv 
l»une;d the tiame of Castell Cocb, Hence the.<x)n-. 
jecture is probable, th^ QryfFydd Jhad joined^ the, 
English, oi; refused the usj^al and-. legitimate, sub* 
missioa to Llewellyn, out of coijrte^y to the l^nglish. 
Monarch. . This victory, . like ; most others oi the 
sam€5 period^ was only temporary, as we findOwen^f, 
tie.grandson of Gryflydd, in possession of the placcw. 
By the marriage of his daughter, I^wys, it came to. 



? VidePowd^ . ,^ 



Johtt de CharltOD) styled Volcictiii DbttM Ht^. tn 
lot poittt-ity it eontinued sc^iR^rgen«ratiDhtr. fijr 
the marriage of the eldest daujghtel- df l^waM Lotd 
F0«nt» it WKUI ttmytftd K> ^r Jdhn Otty. It this 
foiily it remained tilf the tittXfe of tienry VlII. 'X'h6 
title tton became e&ti»ct» In thi^ licign ofElizabliith, 
Sit William Herbert, «ecdad tuth bf the ]^H dF 
Feaiht<oke5 ob^ined it by |>urchiKM;, kM ytiS listed 
LordPowitft* 

. In i644j und^ ^rt;y JJtfd Fd#i9i It held diit for 
iSm King, hatsurs^ iotm thUgki to sVihtttdee to iHi 
tiiomsa ^kiddletdn. The place ^M piHii^ee, ahd hU 
JU>n)sbi{) reftiained a {)i4sdti(in ' . 

The present (Maei H Gebi^ fotfl of Petals, I* 
i^ght of his mother, Barbahi, dtoj^bte!^ aftd ^ 
heireas of Lord Edvrard Herbert, bi^ther to the Id^ 
lAarquis of Fowiik Though little df its atr^ieW^ 
greatness of deafense teffiaby y^t-sevettteen thiixtdti 
ttte stitt depettdeni tfpon this Z.ordsiiip'. 
• This venerable cattle is goin^ ^asi tO Ae^. 
The bttildings aie in a state of d^dpid^tititl ;' tM 
gafden and grounds are neglected, antd the prid^ 
ikid oMamene of the pai^ It being removed &r thdf 
Kdte <5f the ttitiber. What th* hand of iitm }# 
dcnng tot the 6t», the hsmd of dvarlce f} <foing fof 
^Kr other r so that at tto very diAdnt peridd thtf 
beauty andP magnMeence of PdM? MU be flioi more; 
«Rd some poor drivelRng boy vM have ta ^etf dire* 
passing travdkr the spot vHtefef brave fiQ[<fvvgair I!vd# 
and BIeddyn*s royal race. 

• Vide jJogdaie kar. Vol. 11, 



j| f^l d^gtmotfwm l^ock i(i tbc pleasant ipallef 

of Cy vfiUiog € 0t: tbe £^t of the Bicuiidm are dm niiM 

of tbeCifttertim Moncistery, o^Ied Stiita MaroeUa^ 

« Yitrad Marebdl, fi»inxied by Owen Cy veiHog, 

A* Q'^l 1 70» It was richly codowed by Gwynwyii wyii, 

, in 1^01^ with the whole paaturagp c^ the diatt ict of 

thir mmt» for tfaeeaiireaa purpose ctf inducmg tlM 

Mml» to pray fbe the repoaD and safety of Xhat 

Princess soul. It aoquired some additioaal ginoCa 

fimn Madwc\ap Gryfiydd^ in the rrign of Edward 

III. Wfaien the recluae MDoogst th^. Welsh /wqm 

mxkAved to English abbiea^ and replaced by Engliaii 

Monka^ thia house was placed under the contxout, 

and subjecit to the visitation of Buildwaa Abbey^ m 

Salopt At the dissalntlon^ the revenue^ acoordioy 

to Sfieed^ amounted to 7^1. 7^ ^AJ^ la thia s^igb^ 

hoiirhood the Botanist will find, CaATj^ooa amxa 

^TQiua CKISBA9 CoTYUU»Qir LUVEA9 Sbbum mtf»S-r 

nMM, Fataybb CAMfiarcuM> Chloi^ powaciAvri^^ 

It was our intention from thia {dace to viait tfa# 

l[icioity of Montgomery, but halng informed that tim 

rid^ IrQHi Llaavair^' fay a new road, to Newtown, 

waa very much admired^ and that we could take 

lidbm^OQiery on our way, we preferred this tatakingf 

the.<firect road. Bussing a hilly country, and far 

Wales in a high degree of oisdthtttipn, (tbecultwe 

of turnips and sheep-ibUing being well understood,). 

we aooo arrived at the Iktle town of L];AXTja% si* 

tuated between hills, on the banks of the wide«flowing 

^ Vide Tanno^ Not. MoBW 
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Vimwy. This rivcf abounds with sueh a i^* *** 

and variety offish, as justly to entitle it to the i^^* ^f 

name of Aoinis Piscosus** These finny trii^ imA 

only add life, to its widely diflbsed wftterl* ^1**^ 

afibfd^a very profitably amusement to the inhabii ^"*^ 

who* ;arc peculiarly dexterous in the use of W^^9 

barpoon, or spear. Under thistiame there are I ^ 

tetruments, very different in their structure, tf*^ 

tEited for the same purpose. The single and doubli 

apean The first k^ a narrow piece of stielj ^ abour' 

one foot long; with a barb at the end^ frfaced in a 

^ort handle^ with a small rope at the end, to draws 

it back to the spearman. The other consists of ^ 

Irandle, six feet in length, armed at the lower ex^ 

b'emity with thr^ broad flat pieces of wdttemppred 

steel, parallel to each other, aod tihited at the handle,' 

nmilar to the three lined fprks used by the London' 

gardenera to get up potatoes, with the addition of 

barbs at the end of the tinas, exactly like the txU 

libra t v^th which Neptune is fabled to be armed by 

tiic Poets. With these they proceed to the stations. 

At high water thi^' fish come up towards the springs : 

^^e water suddenly subsiding, they are left in what 

»e called pitols, which are deep excavations,, fbrmed 

by the mountain torrents in the rocky bed of the* 

liver. Here they are entrapped, arid fall an easy prey 

to their wary pursuers. The spearmen stand upoA 

^ the broad flat stones* by the sides of these pools, and 

♦ Salmon^ trout, samlet, grayling, minnow, perch, rough or 
pope, carp, tench, shad, roach, dace, gudgeon, bleak^ diub^ loachy 
bttlUiead, eel, lamprey, flounder* 



ft 

jUp^Aing af fBe fiSb, If large, vvith the single, and 
^jju^K Sftall, wifh the double Sj^ear, genei^IIy brihgi the 
^iUi^^ to shore* 

^ y. rt IS highly pleasing to see with what dexterity they 
A n erfbrm these piscatory niartccuvres. Sometimes the 
j.trttlm6asire pursued in the night by an animated 
|Lj.i^ace> th6 spearriieh being directed to the fish by 
ir Wbisps rf lighted slraw or totches, v^ieh the fish 
y iakiti^ for the K^ht of tbe sun ornpioon, ad- 
tatice^ arid fall an easy prey j:o this ungenerous 
t'reacbery. 

I^indiiig tiOthitig rtmarkably interesting ih the 
f6Wi1^ I walked alone to the church, \X^hich stands 
at a small distance. On entering the church-yard, 
1 v^as paflictilarly struck (because it \fras hefe I 
first observed it,) with the feynarkable custom that 
prevails over North Wales of planting the graves of 
departed fi-iends with various evergreens^ and all the 
choicest gifts of Flora's band. Box, thrift, and other 
plants fit for edging, are planted round in the shape 
of the grave for a bordir^ and every flower that 
adorns the smart piarlerrfe, ife plac(ia within, so that 
the taste of the livifig may here be known by the 
manner of embellishing these mansions of the dead. 
The snow-drop, violet, and primrose, harbingers of 
spring, denote the ififent dustj thft fbfeket, rose, 
and woodbinej SheW^ ftiatufer j^fearS; ^hife tansey, 
rue, and star-worl, mart declining life. Each has 
its little evergreen, fond emblem of that perennial 

C • 
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State where change is known . no more.* Nor are 
they, once planted, left to be overrran by the luxti- 
riancy of less delicate neighbours, but constantly 
weeded and cherished by the hands of the nearest 
friends of the deceased, who appropriate every Satur- 
day afternoon for this amiable weakness, or rather 
pious remembrance of departed worth .'j* It was now 
Saturday, and several persons were busily employed 
in these pleasing offices of respect and love* I thought 
it inhuman to disturb them, and I was just going 
softly to retread my' steps,, and retire from the scene, 
but perceiving I was noticed, my curiosity got the 
better of my veneration. Seeing a person, whose 

.^ Shakspeaie. sweetly alludes to this custom in bis Cymbeline: 

With fairest flowers, lass, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azure hare-bell, like thy reins. No, nor 
• The leaf of e^ntine, which, not to slander, 
Outsweeten'd not thy breath. 

i* Still when the hours of solemn rites return. 
The village train in sad procession mourn ; 
Pluck every weed that might the spot disgrace. 
And plant the fairest field-flow'rs in their place. 
Around no noxious plant or flowret grows. 
But the first dafibdil, and earliest rose ; 
The snowdrop spreads its whitest blossom here,. 
And golden cowslips grace the vernal year; 
,|iere the pale primrose takes a fairer hue, 
And every violet boasts a brighter blue. 

BLEEDlNa ROCKf 



youth and beauty^ as well as profound attention^ 
would have attracted the notice of eyes less curious 
than my own^ I approached her with respect; I 
ventured to ask her the nature and meaning of the 
custom^ but she eluded my inquiries^ and went on 
'removing the obtrusive weeds. Finding, however, 
that I was importunate, she turned her head^ and 
shewed a beautiful countenance, still more interesting 
from grief; the tears trickled down her cheeks^ and 
with a voice that rebuked by intrusion, she said, 
*^ I come^ Sir, here every Saturday to pluck t;hese 
weeds, and to weep over my dear brother-— I had 
but one— he was a brother — ^but he was too good 
to remain here-— I would I had gone in his stead! !". 
After an interval of silence, that it would have beea 
long before I could have broken, she added, ^' I 
don't know whether I am wrong. Sir, but I fre- 
quently pray that my dear brother may flourish in 
Paradise as this rose on his grave : I have been told, 
that I ought not to pray for the dead,* but I find 
my heart better after it, and I feel a stronger desire 
to be holy, that I may be the sooner fit to go to him." 
My i^mpathy I found was strongly affected, and 
the piety of the sentiment disarmed me of all power 
to demonstrate the fallacy of the doctrine. 

* Whatever may have been said by able writers upon this sub* 
ject, yet it requires no sabtlety of reasoning to prove it an enoneoot 
doctrine. A strict adherence to the plain itpiesentation of scrip* 
turewiU furnish the onletter^ christian with an invincible and 
decisive argument against it. Rev. chap« xxii. Vt lOj 12« 

€2 
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A Iittfe farther appeared offe that had bedft ffec^^tfy 
dressed, and the friend lately gone. There wa* a 
peculiar degree of tieatness ab<Mit this grate ; whhiti 
the outer indosore was an ttincr one, the stee rf 
i young child's ; on inquiry, I found that a female 
was interred here, who, in the act of gtving life, had 
hst her Own. She had died in ehild-bed, and her 
dfRpnng Kving hut t few hours after the ittother, 
was placed in the sameedfin, and buried ki the same 
grate. Here, in a rei»esentati6n of aromatic flowers, 
the infant was lying on her breast. The husband, 
still a widower, had ^st been lo perform this sadly 
pleating task, returning^ home doubtless satisfied that 
he had done all for the friend of his bosom that dis- 
tance and separation allowed him to do; and evincing 
to the surrtving fricndsf, • that the tirtues of her whc^ 
had left themwere still deai- in his remembrance, arrcf 
that tbey still Kved in hfe aflfections. 

To live in the remembrance of those we Jote, if 
an instinct connate vt^ith our very Being ^ and this 
posthumous attention to oar departed friends, whU^ 
it chcrishea that prinrfpfe which is the sou! of so^ 
cicty, and the swcetner of life, impresses upon our 
recollection the virtues which through fife we bad 
forgotten to appreciate, urges them strongly to dur 
imitation, and calls our attention to that Great Day 
of Inquisition which they have already seen,, ami we 
shall soon be MmnK>ned to behisM! The 9»y and 
4i8sipated may east » ^neer, and the philosophically 
morose may heaye a sigh over the prevafetice of tbiS 
antiquated, and as they may term it, superstitious 



custom ; but to me, who scorn all participation with 
these characters, it appeared in a sacred point of view, 
and the tear of sympathy has often stolen down my 
cheek while I beheld it. On the whole, I cannot 
but be strongly inclined to think, that whatever tends 
to cherish the rein^tmbi'ailce cif <Jtparted virtue, and 
to solicit our attention to a future world, must be 
consistent with the highest reason, and ultimately 
productive of essential good. With such sentiments 
so congenial to your own, and in the sincerity of 
frien4ship, . . 

I remain yours, &c. 
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LETTER II 



Dear Sir, jLlanfair. 

Xn the morning of life the mind is elated 
with hope, because yet unacquainted with its dc^ 
lusions ; and is sanguine in its views, because it has 
not experienced the bitterness, of disappointments 
The body, unwearied with reiterated fatigue, attends 
a willing and agile associate in the pursuit of hap*- 
piness : every object around wears a correspondent 
tint of gaiety ; and the distant prospects in the ho^ 
rizon of life fill the imagination with fascinating dreams 
of ideal and inexpressible pleasures* 

We left Llanfair just as the beauteous orb of day 
was darting his golden beams from behind a lofty 
mountain on our left : while the grey mists of morn 
were fast retiring towards the ocean. His brilliant rays 
threw a lustre over the umbrageous woods, and the 
dew drops, like sprakling gems, stood tiptoe on the 
waving foliage. The feathered tribes were chanting 
their matin song of gratitude; and the hills in 
distant whispers echoed these warbling notes of praise. 
Every thing ponspired to exdte the most pleasing 
8ensationS| to stimulate exertion^ and inspire hope, 
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Hitherto we had experienced little difficulty, and 
our labour had been amply rewarded by the pleasure 
we had received. Highly gratified with the past, 
we were disposed to look favourably to the future; 
and, in defiance of the many obstacles thrown in oUr 
way, to take within this excursion the source of the 
Severn. Our road lay through a country consisting 
of vales ,and moderately rising hills; their bases 
skirted with woods, their sides cultivated far up, and 
their tops adorned with numerous flocks. The inter- 
mediate risings were now covered with the golden 
grain, and the meadows rich in luxuriant pasturage:* 
the country well wooded, and the different streamlets 
meandering in gentle murmursby to join their waters 
with the Severn, gave life to the pleasing scenery. 

In passing the Castle, of Caereineon, a Roman 
Fortress, few remains of which are left, and qi those 
it may be said, " Et'mm periere ruina^^ we came 
to the small village of B£RHi w : where the handsome 
little church and parsonage, the neat appearance of 
^e whited cottages, and highly cultivated farms, gave 
us an idea of content and plenty ; and brought to 
our recollection Goldsmith's description of Auburn 
in its prosperous state, with which he commences his 
elegant Poem the Deserted Village: 

<* Sweet Auburn ( loveliest village of the plain, 

^^ Where health and plenty cheer *d the labouring swain; 

" Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid, 

•• And parting summer's ling'ring blooms delayed; 

^ By tlie J09A side we fboDd the Ot2ixTiioOAi.mi LVTm« v4 

CMIWVt BRIOrHOAVS* 
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*• Deaf loycljf bowers pf innocence ai^d e^, 
•* St^ts of my youth, when every sport cou'd please, 
«* How often have I lo^terM o'er thy green, 
4f lA^ere humble happiness ende^^d eack MtatI 
. ^^ Hwv oiten have I pau&'d on every charm, 

•5 Xhc tjeyc;-^.lin|f brpolf:, the busy iniUf 
<* The decent church, that topt thf neighbpuri^ff hill|^ 
•* The hawthorn bjush, with scats bei)eath its shade, 
" fpr talking age, and whisj)ering^ lovers made!" 

A vcnerabie nmansion rose to view at the end of 
an avenue of aged trees, the seat of the late Arthur 
Blaney, Esq. a descjendant from Brochwel Y» 
Chy throg. An elder branch of the family was ennobled 
in Ireland, in the year' 1 620, by the title of Lord 
Blaney^ of Monoghati, On incj^uiring intp the cba«» 
rkctcr of this gentleman, we soon discovered the great 
cause of all the neatness and cheerfulness we ad* 
mired. He had lived near three generations on his 
own estate, amidst the smiles of an indulged and 
happy tenantry, m the old British style of dignified 
. hospitality. Though possessed of an immense landed 
prpperty, Mr. Blaney was virtually his own steward. 
No tenant of his was ever ruined or oppressed by 
the petty tyranny of ari agent. He who received 
the rents, ar?d he* who paid them, were confironled 
together at the table of this truly great man » He en^ 
tered with paternal attention into all their little con- 
perns, re^iressed their grieva,nces, and supplied their 
wants. He knew their profi|:§ and their losses ; the 
(kirn roceifdd' a mub oi approbation^ ik& oiher hff 



commiserated ?n4 relipved. Virtupus ind\tBiry^ if 
ynfprtuqate, always found ^n him a sympatbizin|| 
friftpd : tt gav^ bim pleasure to see a numerous' 
^iDily ri§.mg; iiitp a state of cpmfort and consequence 
frpm the produce of tM sqiI^ y^hich, exclusive of 
tbis just reward of labour^ yielded him so affluent 
a portion. A respectable yeomanry and b^ppjr 
peasantry, he ^ised to obserycj^ wer§ the pride 9pd 
Wp|>Pf t of a country. As the Iangua|;e of Timolepa 
V^s his, the wi?b of Tinjolepn shQ^ld have be^n h\^ 
ipptto, *^ M^hH i? 0iii f¥^ metui'* Qox. Nep^ 

'J'bis wa$ tbQ character of tb^ prppirietpr of^etk^^^k 
^jff^ im one relative duty ; and in every other ho^ / 
qpt^d cpnsist§nt with himself. H? is gone! ^n4 
f^jirful lesit th^y §bpvld pev^r se^ bis, like agajiij^ %he( 
Jgnd lani?ntf and Wip^irn?. Rappy wpuld it be fpif 
the welfare pf Ijfein^dpros, if tho#e \v^ power did feuji 
nriactically adhprf (p the solid m^ximjs of tbif ^bl^ 
gpjitician,* JiUxury rnay administer food, to.yaqity^ 
i|nd ^eaUh iriay ^dd insolence to prid(^ ^ but it i^usk 
be by ^ proper b^Jaqce of ^portane^ amidst ther 
. different ^elatipns of sppiety^^ th^t the safety of % 
^t^tip cap \>t gecpred; and on th^ Strength pf tha 
componepf parts, Us welfare ^nd stability ^jiist 
4^nd. Wb^ ^ due e^ilibriijip iai preserved of 
^timulni^ ^d sensorial power in our gprporeal system, 
the l^dy rema.iniS,in a stqte of health; but the least 
i^epartur? from this^ is apprpj^ipn^tipa to disease: 
qn}^ de^trpy tbig etjuilibrium^ Ipt the vital fliqids flow 
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unequally, Ihe body becomes. weak, the solids debi- 
litated, the functions of life gradually cease, and a 
continuance of the same fatal causes produces dis- 
solution and death. A wretched peasantry is the 
body politic, paralysed at the extremities; and an 
oppressed and over-burthened yeomanry, the solids 
pf the country in a state of gangrene. 

Crossing the Severn over a Wooden bridge we ar-- 
rived at Montgomery, Having ideally supposed 
that the County Town must be superior to all others 
in point of beauty and extent, we were disappointed 
*^talin(f it a small place, consisting of about a^hundred 
half-timbered houses forming a miserable street:^* It 
is situated on the declivity of a hill, and under the 
shadow of another : and, not excepting St. Asaph, 
is the smallest town in the kingdom. In the upper 
part of it stands the Guildhall, a handsome stone 
building, where the Sessions are held, in rotation 
with -Poole and the other session towns in the 
justiciary of Chester. At the bottom stood a large 
mansion, called ' Black-hall^ the seat of the Her- 
berts, long since destrdyed by fire : and a deep foss 
now marks the scite where once it stood. This 
town was built by Baldwin, Lieutenant of the Welsh 
Marches, in the time of WiHiam the Conqueror, and 
called by the Welsh TreTaldwyn, i. e* Baldwyn*s 
ToWn. It took the name of Montgomery fron^ 
Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
conquered it, whose inheritance it afterwards was, and 
hy wbom^ according to Doomsday, the castle was 
built* It was made a free borough by charter from 
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King Edward III. who also conferred upon it, among 
other privileges, that of sending one member to Par- 
liament. But the privilege was not claimed till long 
after the grant; as the first Burgess summoned by 
the King's Writ was William Herbert, A. D, 1542, 
It is governed by a Bailiff and twelve capital Bur* 
gesses, in whom the right of electing the represen* 
tative is vested. During the long contests between the 
Welsh and English, this place was considered a most 
important station ; was defended by a castle, walls with 
watch towers, and had four gates. It carries on a small 
trade in tanning, but is now so inconsiderable, as to 
put on the appearance of a deserted village. 

Mr. Pennant was disposed to be facetious when he 
made the following observations:-—" Whether in- 
old times this place abounded rhore than is usual 
with ladies of free lives and conversation, I do not 
pretend to say ; but early the free Burgesses had the 
privilege of the Goging-stool, Cucking-stool,orCoke* 
stool, or what the Saxons call the Scealfing-stole/ 
finia^ says my authority, per ohjurgatric€S et niere^ 
trices mult a mala in villa oriunfur ; and these were to 
have the judgment • At la gogiog stoole :' and therein 
to be placed with naked feet and dishevelled hair, a^* 
an example to all beholders. Probably this was no^ 
found to answer the end intended, therefore im-^ 
mersion or ducking was in. after- times added, as an 
improvement to effect a radical cure."* Vid. Snow^ 

* The custom, still in use in Scotland, of placing fornicators of 
both sexes upon what they call a repotting stool^ in the church, andia 
foil view of the congregatkwj, wa» probably derived from thiic 
Vi4» Giithrje> Geog. p. i68« 
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Jmmxp'S^Xi* Had jtbe learnecl Aottcjuary ti>Id xm 
vh«t kind of ingtrument this was, the origin of the 
pttoi^hmon^ ^^d the ceremony that took place on 
ih^ oec^sbn, we shpuld have bf ep informed ad well 
yjB^ eBtert^ined ; hut here he i^ silent : and why hei 
^pld ro^^ke thi^ observation s^t Montgomery, in 
preference to any other part of the principality,, it 
IS di^c^lt to cooject^re; for this, so hx from heing 
^ loeal, is not a provincial mode of <^rreetian ; tb© 
t;u$(O0» was general to the. whole islaod^'and stiU; 
9rmai])« a$ part of the ComiDon Law of tbe l^eaim. 

©ackston^ observci^ in hisf. Gomamentaries,, B. iv^ 
C. 13, ^' A c«flpDnoQ, SC0I4 cQmmmk rimtri^ioiv^ ouit 
Cemi{?O0 law confiqea it to the feminine gender, is 
4. pul?)^p :i?ui^ance to her ne^ighbourhood ; for whict 
•fi^flix^ she may hi. indicted, and if convicted, ^Imll 
be ae^jte^ced to he pli^ced in a certain engine of o^r^ 
xe<?ti^i,. caUed the t^^^bucketg^ cpaiitigatotry, of cuck^ 
ing sx^^ i* tbowgb naw k is fie^jucotly interpnetfd 
ducking 5tool> beca^sr the re^idoe-of the judgioent.ia» 
ib»X wh^n ah^ is^ t^ l^e placed therein, ahe ^aU^ Iw 

» It i|»cftlteel< in Welsh ¥ihUiIhoe^ lSt»nl^ a »tMl oP naniw 
fotadM oc «K|K)!(iti<m. Coka iQtcr]|ii£t»:cuc{^ of ga^fc, 9 $e(44 ea 
^wl, t^^ frooL ^ WQi4< ^udkow^, ot guckow, suid ing in tbs; 
Sii;^on lajigiv^ meiii^s wa^r> becaase a $co}cUp|; 1^0°)^" was^ for 
fcer pucishmept^ )joij6€4 ip the watcn. 3 Instit. 21 5. With all 
^ue deference to this high authority, such diffnlrions torrofeortte 
^cfmcai)r«fAai>kupoB6tynu}log3r^ that it \(i0rmdiH9>»ad4tiitum iii; 
cb9 loatDoic langeag^ ^ vfHie^' tJr 8«*»an |i!f§|rp( a, w^ai* a^n 
affinity ^ gauch signifies afoof^ The word gawky, evidently derived 
ftom thi»| um4< in m^ny parc» q& tbt kiMiigdattft npBanafthe saim ; 
gftke 16 a cuckow, and flguierti«(»i]s a-ponom dbsfnaed : gokiBflf stoat) 
thoMbpe muftt mean a.atoolj of ^vnteai^^a^ ifinmrn^ 



plutiged into the water fot hef (mmshmettt " A com- 
tntnt^tot justly remarks, *' that it doe$ not feivou* 
much of gallantry in our afK^estors^ that they sup* 
posed ndne bat women eoiild be guilty of this 
dfFence, as they did ; fbf the technical words denoting 
the Same, whilst the proeccdings were in latin, wcrd 
^11 6f the femmitre gender, as riscatrky cdtumnlatrit^ 
contmuius fugnatrixy ^^ofmicumi pack ptrturhatrk^ 

The castle of Montgomery, as befort seated, w^« 
supposed to hate been erected by the Eari of Shrews^ 
bury ; but if is more probable, that it t^aS built by 
the founder Baldvvytij for in the year 1092, thefeii 
as account of Roger de Montgomery forcibly eti- 
terirlg Polvls lartd and taking Tre'Faldwyn, ^ith it* 
Castle. In f>vo years after, IO94, the Wdsh, c^ny^ 
ing devastation through this part of the eoufttry, look 
the Castle by storiii, and put the garri^oti to the swordf, 
while Rufus, and his discomfited army, were obliged 
to retreat precipitately into England. (Vid. BrmA^ 
tons Chron.) The Ear! of Shrewsbury i^ebuik it, and 
the Welsh soon after i, second tfme desei'oyfcd It 
Prom this period it probably remained long in a dls^ 
mantled state ; for history is silent till it menliof^* 
& new Castle, 1221, in the time of Henry III. Hf 
this MoT^arch it was granted to Hubert de Bufgll 
♦vith a considerable appointment. tXrtder Hubert it 
was besieged by the Welsh, but opportunely re- 
lieved by the King. 

It was for a long period the scene of riiuoli disf- 
t^omHture and chagrin to the English, owing to the 
close and extensive forests xh its vicinity ; where thd 
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Welsh, lying in ambush, were enabled by marauding 
parties to annoy the English, by cutting off the 
supplies for the garrison. 

From this time, till it came to Roger Mortimer, 
3354, it underwent a variety of changes. It was then 
included in the Hundred of Cherbury, and from 
that family it came to the Herberts. In the civil 
wars it was held for the King, but after a very feeble 
resistance, it submitted to the Parliament forces 
under Sir Thomas Middleton. On the appearance 
of the Royal Army under Lord Byron, Sir Thomas 
fled to Oswestry, leaving the garrison in a weak and 
unprovided condition. But before a regular siege 
could be commenced. Sir Thomas, being greatly re- 
inforced, raised the siege, and the King's Army was 
obliged to retreat with terrible slaughter. It was soon 
after dismantled by order of the Parliament, and re- 
duced to the melancholy heap of ruins, which new. 
seem to mock the craggy steep on which it stands. 

Near Montgomery is the famous mountain of 
Mynydd, or Cefn Digoll ; celebrated for having 
been the spot where the liberty of the Welsh gave 
its expiring groan. Here was fought the last con- 
tested battle between the hirelings of Oppression and 
the surviving Heroes of the fallen Principality. 

Immediately on the death of Llewellin, Madowc, 
cousin to that Prince, assembled an army of the 
most determined partizans of independence, and 
having surrounded Edward in the Forest of Snow- 
den, near Caernarvon, obliged the King to make 
an ignoble retreat ; but, after defeating the Kings's 
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Generals at Denbigh and Knockin, was himself here 
completely defeated, great part of his followers slain, 
and the rest put to flight, or taken prisoners. (V]d, 
Warrington^ It was again sacked and pillaged by 
Glyndwr, 1401, at the time he ravaged the borders 
of Poole, and destroyed the Abbey of Comhin 
Lelandy FoJ. 5. />. 4. 

Our next object was Tre'Newydd, or Newtown, 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Severn, by 
which it is nearly surrounded. The houses being 
principally half-timbered, /. e. timber frames, with 
the intermediate spaces filled up with whatde and 
dab, or lathe and plaister, gives it an appearance of 
meanness, otherwise it is a neat, clean town.* It 
contains several streets, and is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. An extensive manufactory of flannelis carried 
on in the town, and in the parts adjacent. This 
article is got up in a masterly manner, and employs 
the numerous poor of the town and neighbourhood. 

Welsh flannels have long preserved the ascen- 
dancy in the markets over those got up in other 
places, and probably will long continue to do so. 
Two reasons may be adduced for this pre-eminence; 
1st, the mountain ^heep produce wool of a very fine, 
though short staple, peculiarly adapted for this useful 
article of female dress ; and the proximity of Ncw-^ 
town to the hill country of Montgomery, .Radnor, 
and Merionedd, gives an advantage to the manu- 
facturer ever his rivals in the market : 2d, the mode 

• Ncwtoni five miles from Montgomerikc, h meatly well buildel 
aftettheWalchcfatdon, Lei. . 



df bleactiing^ occsl^ions a dtill greatef diffettflfifi hf 
Ihe article, both in respect to doftnfess arid Atlio^tp 
Hiesa are all bleached by the atmb^pliefic itid$ 
being exposed, after immersion in an irlkaHilfc fey, 
upon bleaching grounds till thoroughly whitened i 
Ivhile those of Yorkshire, and other pal'ts of England, 
are placed in close stoves, and siit)j6<^ted to the acttddt 
df sulphuric acid, arising from the fum^s of buriiihg 
Bblphur. After a little gentle friction bfetweeii tb*' 
Angers, the difference may easily be ascertained. All 
the flannels manufactured there afe the effect of 
manual labour : machinery ha§ riot yet found \t& vi^a/ 
into JJorth Wales, l^he adoption of them by MeSsfS. 
Ccx>ke and Mason into their large manufactory rieii* 
Shrewsbury, will probably facilitate their introduc- 
tion. Inhere is certainly great room for improvement 
in several d^partmenfts of tbis trade. Till very 
/ately, the act of wool-stapling, or sorting, was un- 
known, or at least not practised. The fleece, at moisf, 
was broken into two parts, the necfe wool and the 
rump. They afe, however, in an improving state ; 
and have learnt, that, notwithstanding a little ad*' 
ditional expence in labour, it is gi'eat economy to 
attend to the staple of thd commodity ; and s\i or 
«even sorts are noW frequently distinguished. . This 
bas effected a mateffal change in the trade ; insteaa 
of having but orte strong useful sort, that useil to 
selt from 8d. to ll^i per yard, they furnish flannels 
Irom 1 lil to 4s. per yard. It has been observed, 
thif til pfOfSonioil Bi distincfion^ ifi< ^ ^usKty fi^e 
increased, coarse goods have ddyarii:tif lit ptitCy ii^^ 
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being purchased under 1 }d. and I2d. per yard. This, 
perhaps, may be attributed to a more powerful cause; 
formerly, every manufacturer used to bring his own 
goods to market, but now a set of factors, or middk- 
men^ as they are termed, go over the country, buy 
up all they can find, and attend at Poole, and even 
Shrewsbury market. 

Their number increases, and consequently with 
it the price of flannels. This is considered as a 
ready-money article ; the purchase money is de- 
posited at the time of buying, and the carriage 
paid by the purchaser. 

The exportation of flannels to America and the 
West-Indies, by the Merchants of London and 
Liverpool, is much more considerable than the home 
consumption. What is the quantity made m this 
district, it would be diflicult to ascertain. Mr. Pennant 
say% there are brought annually to Welsh Pooler 
between 700 and 800,000 yards of flannel; but he 
does not state the particulars upon which he formed 
his estimate. The number of people employed may 
be about 3000, 500 of which are weavers: allowing 
that evey man weaves 30 yards per week, the ag- 
gregate quantity will be about 750,000 yards. 

Adjoining the tow^n is Newton Hall, an ancient 
family seat of the Prices. Hearing that the famous 
Roman Station of Caer Sws wsls at no. great dis- 
fence, we hastened towards it. The road crossing 
the old Roman way, from Chester to South Wales^ 
called Sarn Swsan, soon brought us to Caer SwSy a 
place that lost, with its conquerors, its magnificence 

D 
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and importance. This now etnall hamlet^ on the 
hanks of the Severn, consisting of a few houses, was 
once of consequence, as the remains in the; vicinity 
shew. The adjacent fields, by the inclosures in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, are said to 
represent the numerous streets it once consisted of; 
and the hollows, from their regularity, as evidently 
discover its ancient fosses, and shew that the forti- 
fications were of considerable extent. On the North 
side are the remains of a rampart, called Gwyn 
Vynidd: Eastward, Rhos Ddiarberd, in the parish 
of Llanddinam, where, beside entrenchments, thera 
18 a large barrow; and at a place, called Cefn Carnedd, 
on the West side, are similar remains. Above 
Llanddinam Church, on the top of the hill, is a re* 
markable Fortress, called Y Gaer Vychan, or the little 
Fortress, marked by several fosses, and, probably 
from the shape, a British Post. The Church of 
Llanddinam stands pleasantly on the abrupt rising; 
that juts out like a promontory into the vale. 

Intending to follow the course of the river to its 
source, we took the lower way, by v^hich we avoided 
the arduous and difficult passes of the Carno Moun- 
tains, and could proceed without the disagreeable ap-f 
pendageto the sentimental traveller, a guide. This 
tract of country is enriched by nature and popula* 
lion; it unttes in a happy assemblage , objects 
which please by their tranquil beauty, and thost 
which surprise by their stupendous grandeur ; woods^ 
orchards^ verdant pastures, and well-cultivated fields, 
are intermingled in rich profusion ; tieat fanns^ 

2 



g^Btlemeo's seaj(5> and wopden bridge$> of rustic 
workmanship^ thrown in several places acit>s$ thi^ 
river, heighten the colQUring of the landscape* 

The rOpd is highly picturesque; for the vale begitis 
to contract^ inclosed by steep lofty hills> whose bases 
in many places are fringed with close hanging woods* 
Among the most considerable are those of Berthlwyd^ 
beneath which are the.reu^ainsof an old mansion^ be« 
longing to the ancient family of the Llwyds;! On 
the North side of these woods is a small lake^ called 
Llyn y Afange, or the Lake of Beavers. From 
several places in Walei taking their name irqm this 
animal^ there can be little doubt of its having been 
once an inhabitant of this country. That there are 
none found at present, cannot be an objection ; since 
there is Ihe greatest proof of the Wolf and the 
Boebttck having been very numerous, (Vid. MawlJ 
and these have in the same manner given names to 
several places. The edict. of Edgar* accounts for 

* Hm Princes of North Wales havingj for a length of time, 
neglected to pay the tribute exacted by the King of London, Edgar 
appeared with an army to enforce it. By a measore^ as wise as it 
washtmiane, he changed the pecuniary tribute into a requisition pf 
300 wolves annually ; creatures that were very destructive both to the 
Weldi and English on the borders. In the third year, it is saidj 
tbetr were none to be found; and the Princes of North Walss 
became exempt from acknowIedgAment to thf King qf fing^ml, 
Edgar seems in this instance to have been actuated by the same 
motives as Soion^ who enacted, that wfioever brought a he wolf 
was to receive five drachms, (the price of an ox;) arid for a she 
%Mlf one, the prke of a sheep. FU, Phtard. 
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the extirpation of the one, and the defalcation of the 
woods far the disappearance of the other. ' « 

An objection has been raised from the etymology 
of the word Afange^ being an abbreviation of Avoriog^ 
fluviatilisy as Llwynog^ a Eox^ from LJwyn, Sylva- 
ticus, and therefore might mean an oPier^ or any 
aquatic animal ; but from the description given of 
it by the old poets, that it was an amphibious animal, 
having the fore fe^t like a dbg, those behind like a 
goose, of a dark grey colour, with an oblong cartila- 
ginous tail, with, which in swimming it used to steer its 
course, there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
the animal. Gyraldus says, they abounded in his 
time; and in his Iter makes many remarks upon 
their superior instinct and sub^tlety. ^ 

The veracity of Gyriildu^ has been frequently 
questioned, yet if we consider that he wrote in an 
age when nothing would please, that was not cal- 
culated '10 excite admiration (for less minuteness of 
observation, and accuracy of description,) allow- 
ances niust be made; yet he will not shrink in com- 
parison with his cotemporaries. If we allow some- 
what for ' prejudice, and somewhat for the chatigcs 
that must in several centuries have taken place, the. 
Monk is /ar frqra being, a despicable or unpleasant 
companion through the Principality, to this day. 
His account, -in- this instance, is unquestionably con- 
firmed. The beaver was called Llost-lydan, or the 
broad*taiIed animal, and the skin was esteemed a 
luxury, and formed the chief finery of dress in the 
time of the great Cambrian Legislator, Howel Dda; 

4 
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it was valued at 12(> pence, while that of a martin 
was 24 ; an ermin^,- biter, wolf, or' (0%^ Was only 
12 pence. Fid. Leges JValh 260, 26 1.' -• 

Adjomrng Berthlwyd is^Llanidlos, apoor iftcon- 
sider^ble town; taking its name from the Saint (St.: 
Idlos) to which its small neat /church is" cfedica ted. 
The *roof -is supported by six' arches, the cdumns of 
which ai?e surrounded with neat round pftlafs, en- 
iicbed with capitals of palm leaves. The date in the 
' roof, 1 542|, favours the account given by the pcopfe, 
that thfey were brought from Cwm Htr, in Radnoi:- 
shire, at the dissolution of that, monastry. This, 
though small, is the only town of consequence in 
this distilct ; and from the regularity which ap- 
pears in its plan, the streets crossing each oihcr at 
right angles, with a good market-house in the centrc^^ 
seems of Roman orfgirt. ' It has a very old woodeit 
bridge over the Severn, at present in a very decayed 
state,' and which is only used in times of flood ; at 
others the river is fordable. It bas a large market for 
woollen yarn, which is got up by spinsters .in 
thd country, and part unmanufactured is sent every 
fofttkight to Poole. 

'- At Glyn Avren the vale contracts so much, as to 
confine the waters within a very narrow bed ; and the 
noble river, on whose bosom ride the wealthy fleets 
from the Western Wdrld^ tere dwindles into an in-» 
considerable stream. - Salnf^^n*' are known to force 
their way up to this .remote spgt for the purpose of 
depositing their sp^wn, and several Si)r4sof fish, siich 
asi simlet, trout, pikc^-artd- grayling, are at times 
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caught here. (Fid. Permant.) Wearied with follow* 
ipg the fneanderings of the ri^er, and meeting with 
few plants that are not found upon the l^nka of mo3t 
atreamiij our anxiety increased to discover the ap- 
pearance at the scource, judging, from the groufld 
lye bad alreidy trod, we could not be far distant. 
Every human being we met was accosted with a 
volley of questions upon the distance from it, and the 
nature of the road ; the result was, that we bad yet 
twelve miles to pass, before we could obtain the object 
of this excursion. 06r authority was of that dubtr* 
ous nature, as to render it impossible to guess how 
many statute miles were included in the number. 

We had experienced so many disappOifitmenta 
from the variety of erroneous statements and contra- 
dictory reports, respecting the distances of plades, 
that we were little inclined to place any degree of 
confidence in our informerfe^ However, when igno-t 
rant of the extent of country, and the object of pur- 
suit, it is natural to solicit information ; and though 
that information may |>e jfar from accurate, yet coming 
from persons supposed to know^ we esteem it better 
than hone, The positive declarations of locality tend 
to cheer the imagination under dreary prospects, and 
incline the judgment to confide in the representations 
of hope. The vale was now shut in by lofty moun-» 
tains to the right and left, through the apertures 
of which sevenil streams rolled down the cwms to 
bring their tributary waters to the Severn; We 
pressed forward sometimes along the trackless vale^ 
ppmetini^si ascending the steep acclivities of th^ 
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mountain barrier, to obtain a sight of the surround- 
ing country ;* passing here and there a miserable 
farm and cottage, destitute of inhabitants. This is 
literally a land of sheep walks, and of shepheids, 
though not of Arcadian scenes. The numerous 
flocks are heard to bleat at close of day, but no swains 
are heard to tune their ^^ Oaten reeds.*' The flocks, 
like those of Estramadura, and other .iftountainous 
parts of Spain,, are driven from distant places to 
these exposed pastures to feed the summer herbage^ 
The farms and cottages we had seen in the vale, are 
only Winter habitations, covered with the ancient 
British roofing Peithwydden, or Shingles, i. e. oak 
cut into lengths and split. The hills abound 
with slate of a coarse brownish kind, proper for this 
purpose ; but to discover this, requires some portion 
of the art of mineralogy, and to bring it into use, 
past experience of its utility, or a disposition for 
new experiment. 

Continuing our journey, with the Biga Mountains 
on our right, and those that separate the Vale of the 
Wye from the Vale of the Severn on our left, we met 
with little worthy of observation, save the Jassione 
MONTANA, and a few plants, the common inhabitants 
of boggy soils. Suddenly the Ardua Moles c^, 
Plynlimmon rose in sullen grandeur before us ; the 
vale opening to the North and South discovered 
the mountain, appearing with less abruptness and 
elevation than we had been taught to expect. It$ 

* The extent between thc^Sevem and the Wye w not twoniiics here, -, 
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sides, as Well as the adjacent hills, were totally dcs-. 
titute of wood, and naked hills furnish the chearless 
idea of solitary gloom. Nothing appeared interesting, 
but the consideration, that this, otherwise, dreary 
spot gives birth to four considerable rivers; two of 
which stand unrivalled in point of picturesque beauty, 
and the third, after Father Thames, in commercial 
importance: the LlyfFnant, Rheidiol, Wye and 
Severrt. The Rheidiol flows from the Llyn Lly- 
gad Rheidiol, and taking a South-westerly course 
falls into the sea at Aberystvvith. On the South- 
eajstcrn side issues from two large fountains the Wye, 
called Wye, or the River, by way of eminence; which 
taking a South-easterly dijcecti^n, after watering the 
coonties of Radnor, Brecon, and Monmouth, flows 
into the Severn below Chepstow : this is instantly so 
impatient of controul, as to rush with great precipi- 
tation, and roll its impetuous torrents over a ledge 
of rocks, so as to form a bold though barren cascade. 
The springs on the North side unite in a considerable 
lake, called Glas Llyn, whence flows the mountain 
river Llyffiiant, which joins the Dovey near Machyn- 
leth. The ascent was not difficult from the steep- 
ness, biit troublesome from the frequent bogs, that 
oblige the traveller to change his course. Near the 
summit on the North-eastern side, f'-om a small 
|>ond, rises the Severn ; which running North-east 
to Shrewsbury, turns suddenly to the South, and 
watering the counties of Salop, Worcester, an 1 
Glou,cester, an extent of two hundred miles, empties 
hsclf into the sea below Bristol. 
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You Will, perhaps, expect some account of. the 
-origin of its name; but consider how hazardous even 
to conjecture, when the most able antiquaries hav« 
racked their brains in vain, and candidly owned them- 
selves at the most perfect loss respecting its deriva- 
tion. Vid. Canidcfiy Lloyd^ and Pmndnt. 

GeofFry, of Monmouth, attributes it to Sabrina, 
the reputed daughter of Locrine, King of Britain, by 
Estrildis, one of the three captive virgins of match- 
less charms, which he took from Humber, King o£ 
the Huns. Locrine had divorced his former Qneen> 
Geandolen, in favour of Estrildis. On the death o^ 
LoQrine, the slighted Queen assumed the govern- 
ment, pursued .Estrildis and her daughter with un- 
relenting cruelty, and caused them to be drowned in 
this river; which, with a slight alteration, assumed 
tl^ename of the innocent victim of female revenge: 



" In flnmen proecipitur Abrcn 

Nomen Abren fliivio de virginc nomen, eidem ' 

*, Nomine cor rupto, deindc Sabrina datur.** 

. JMilton alludes to the Story in describing It — 

" The Severn swift, guihyof Maiden's death." 
And the beautiful^ use he has made of the Story iti 
his Masque of Comus, is familiar to most readers. 

Camden ridicules the account of GeofFry, as a 
legendary talc ; and frankly acknowledges, he could 
never learn whence the name w;as derived. That it 
bad this name at ia very early j^eriod is evident ;' 
Tacitus mentions it as well known in his. time. 
Describing in his Annals the affairs of decliniiig^ 
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Rome in Britain, under the Propraetor, P. Ostorius, 
he observes, ^^ Ille gnarus, primis evenfihtis, meiwn 
aut fiduciam gigniy citas cohort es rapt; et casts qm 
restiterunty disjectos consectatics^ ne rurstcs conghha^ 
rentur tnfensaque et infida fax nan ducl^ non militiy 
requiem permit teret : detrahere amia suspectis, cinctosque 
^astris Antbnam^ et Sahr'mam fitcvtos cohibere parat^ 
lab. xii. c. 31. 

Its English name is buried in equal obscurity. It 
is by the inhabitants of the country named Hafren 
tr Havren; and a small hamlet we passed, is called 
Glyn Hafren, to distinguish it from another Glyn, 
three miles to the Northward. At Llanidlos it is 
joined by a small river formed of. three mountain 
streams, and which, we were informed, bears the 
name of Si or Scy so called from the hissing sound 
of its waters. Here a double junction is formed of 
the names, as well as the waters, of these cogenitors 
of the Severn. The alteration is easy from Sehavren, 
or as we have it in old maps Seavren, to Severn .'f* 

♦ Camdem supposes the upper Wiltshire Avon, that joins tht 
Severn below Bristol to be the Antona of Tacitus; while FoU 
Virgil, with more reason, supposes it to be Wye. There is room 
for conjecture, and I leave the point to the Society of Antiquaries 
for settlement. 

-f Here I cannot help paying a just tribute due to the merit of 

Mr. Evans, of , for his great undertaking so justly executed^ 

of furnishing the public with an excellent map of this, before^ 
badly surveyed country. In the course of this journey I have had 
frequent opportunities of proving its faithfulness, and admirinjg 
its accucacy. 
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The height of this mountain is not great, in iht 
66ale of comparison with its neighbour Cadcr Idris, 
yet the view from its summit is extensively grand; 
though part of it lies over the trackless sheepnlowna 
of Montgomery, and the barren turbaries of dat^ 
digan. On the North the Cader Chain appeari^ e»- 
Vfeloped with mists, stretching out towards the sea ;' 
c^ the East the Breidden and the M^Ontaiits of 
Radnor; on the West the romantic vale b( the 
Rheidiol, the -Sstuary of the Dovey; an4 the 
beautiful Bay of Cardigan, diversified by a few sails 
of vessels at Aberystwith and Aberdovey ; with the 
grand expanse of the ocean, uniting with the ho»- 
rizon in the distant prospect. This ttioxmVkm Is not 
only femous for being the father of rivert, butalsc> 
88 an important station hel^ by the great Olyndwt* 
in the first year of his insurrection. Unable to op- 
pose the formidable force sent against him, he ad- 
vantageously placed himself upon Plynlimmon, with 
a few chosen followers : a place admirably adapted 
for receiving. succours from the North and South.. 
And hence it was he so harassed the country, sacked 
Montgomery, burnt Poole, and destroyed the Abbey 
of Cwm Hlr, in Radnorshire. 

The land here is wholly maiden turf. The hand 
of cultivation has never yet approached the vicinity* 
The hilly pastures are covered with a mixture of 
stock; sheep, goats, black cattle, and numerous 
herds of diminutive horses. 

Gyraldus informs us, that this country was femous 
in his day for the sha|)e and statelmoss of ka jk>r8e^ 
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and the incomparable swiftness with which nature 
had iijdacd them. Their appearance now, we must 
confess, was not flattering to the vanity of the 
country* It not unfrequently happens/ that tradi- 
tional fame, and the cause which gave rise to it, are, 
like diverging ray.% that become mor? distant accord-, 
ing to the space they pass through ; and that the. 
name of eKCellence jemains, when the superiority 
is no more. Mr. Pannant could not have read 
CJyraldus, when, he supposed that this superiority 
arose from Queen Elizabeth's stud, kept at Carno; 
a set of Spanish horses made a present of to her 
Majesty by the Earl of Shrewsbury ; by which the 
native bi^ed was greatly improved. The learned 
author certainly bordel^ upon the doctrine of equality 
v^ben he surmises such a familiarity to have subsisted 
between the royal menage and the merlins* of the 
mountains. Inclosed amongst these rude and barren 
scenes, and shut out from society, I began to feel 

* These wild horses, for in no other light can they be considered, 
range at large over the aninclosed mountain pastures, where they 
promiscuously breed- without the licence or knowledge of their 
owners. To ascertain wfiosc property the successive generations 
are would be of us et labor indeed. To deternrine this, recourse is had 
to the only expedient practicable in the case. A day is appointed 
annually for driving up all they suppose belonging to each respective 
farmer ; these they «ccDrc in an iaclosure near the house, and the 
poor animals undergo the operation of the Hesb mask ; the initials 
of the possessors being burnt with a hot iron in the liide of the 
beasts. This is considered as a mark of unalienable appropriation, 
and a vjsible confirmation ,of a right that was of a very Rubious 
nature, if it ever had an existence before. A Welsh poney is 
sdidom seen that ches not har -this stamp of pfofirty^^ 
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that however* the inquiring mind may be led to in- 
vestigate natafe, and feel a high degree of pleasure 
in discovering what was not known, or elucidating 
what was but badly described before; yet it is in the 
exercise of our social faculties we experience the 
most solid pleasure, and in the liberal communica- 
tions of a mixed and polished society we are to ex- 
pect the privileges of humanity. The stimulus of 
new ' scenes may rouze, and enlarged opportunities 
of inquiry may satisfy the mind, for a time ; but it is 
by the' reciprocity of collateral communication, and 
the mutual cordialities of friendship, that intelligent 
beings must look for the ingredients of happiness, 

I remain yours, fee. 

J. E, 
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LETTER III. 



Dkar Sir, Dinasy Mowddwy. 

-I O a heart of disinterestedness and gene- 
roaty, like yours, every narration that tends to 
correct the malicious or the erroneous statenients of 
others, must be acceptable, as an offering at the 
shrine of verity. It is with reluctance, . I assure you, 
that I shall have to appeal to that disinterestedness 
and generosity, more] than once, in the course of 
my route, which falls within the compass of this 
letter. 

Retreading our stejJs to Newton, we took the old^ 
road to Llanvair, over the mountains, that we ^ight 
be able to see the ruins of Dolferwyn, or the mea- 
dow of the Maiden Castle ;* which stands on the 
summit of a cone*shaped hill of steep ascent, sur- 
rounded by a wooden dingle, whence rises a small 
stream that soon joins the Severn; It is built of 
the small shivered stone of the country, like Dinas 
Bran, which fortress it resembles also in its scite and 

* Mr« Pennant supposes the name to allude to the stoiy of Sa^ 
brina. 
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plan. On the accessible sides of the bill deep 
trenches are cut through the solid rock. Evans in 
his Diss, de Bardis says, it was erected by Bleddya 
ap Cynvin, between the years 1065 and 1073: 
but Dugdale, on what authority I know not, dates 
it much lower down. In his Mon, II. 223, he says 
it was built by Dafydd ap Llewellyn, about the year 
1242: and in his Baron. I. 142^ that Roger Mor^ 
timer obtained a grant from Edward I. (A. D. 127$) 
to hold this castle with those of Sheri and Shed* 
dwen for himself and heirs by the service of three 
Knights' fees. 

At no great distance is the church of Bettws, de« 
dicated to St. Beuno, and remarkable for a high 
steeple, for these parts ; built, as an inscription says, 
1531, by its Vifcar, John Meredyth,* under the cu- 
rious Latin title, of Campanile^ for TempU Pyramis. 
It formerly belonged to the Cistertian Nunnery of 
Llanlugan. 

Passing a toilsome mountainous tract, we got intQ 
the road at Llanfair. We were now to bid adieu 
to our kind and obliging friends, from whose know* 
ledge of the country we had obtained information 
that furnished a clue to our further inquiries ; and 
from whose congeniality of mind we bad e^tpe* 
rienced those exalted pleasures, known to those 
alone, who have tasted tj^e delicacies of a refined 
friendship. We had fixed to leave Llanfair early 
the next morning. The evening was spent in ex- 
pressing what we bad felt since our first meetinjg, 
and forming schemes of seeing each other agaii^ : 
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lamcntipg that the calls of duty should enforce so 
unwelcome a separation.' The thought, that in a 
few hours more, we were to leave the hospitable and 
happy roof we had lately entered, hindered our 
sleeping too long, and at the dawri of day we 
i-ose. But our worthy friends had prevented us ; 
and the servants were ready with an elegant break-^ 
fast. They were determined to give us the last 
greeting. No person can dislike the ceremony of 
a formal parting more than myself, yet, after all, 
there was something pleasing in an interview of a 
few moments with those we had so reluctantly bade 
adieu to the preceding evening. 

The horses were waiting at the gate, impatient to 
be gone ; and the grand l-iminary of heaven was just 
beginning to spread ^ his spangled mantle on the 
mountains* top. The parting scene gave a 6ombre 
cast to the whole company, and rendered us totally 
inattentivfe to the beauties of the surrounding 
fcountry. ' • 

For miles I' was wrapt in the most profound me- 
ditation. 

^^ Alas!" said I, "how short is life} and yet 
how important the business of it ! These people we, 
have loved — they were kindred souls — we would 
have pass'd the span of human life together : yet we 
have been obliged to part — and probably never — no 
never, to meet again ! And this in the same little 
island, where from the distance a day or two would 
bring us together ; yet perhaps their avocations will 
not be collocal nor commensurate with ours: Ma-* 
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trimomal alliances and the incumbent duties ; a fa- 
mily and its relative interests; want of the means to 
defray the expences of travelling, even when incli- 
nation urges; loss erf* friends; of health; and a 
thousand things, th^t do not immediately occur, 
mtiy preclude ail opportunity of seeing each other 
mor& I Yet,'' said I, recollecting myself, " it is but 
a common emblem of that parting, which, barring 
all these preventive circumstances, even did we ire-» 
side together, must ere long take place. Death 
levels his individual shafts, and life itself is but one 
continued state of successive separations. The pt^e- 
Sent scene of things is so fleeting in its nature, that 
we have only just time to take a cursory view, and 
then rapidly pass from this theatre of existence. How 
strongly should this impress the mind with the vanity 
^ fixing our affections on such' transitory things ; 
which cannot accompany us to the world to which 
W* go, and which, if we could takfe with us, would 
from their nature soon perish; and ohly leave us 
posse«»ed of the bitterness of disapp^iotment. Not 
so we hope with rational friendships though the-ob^ 
^ts- may be separated and dispersed, amidst the 
Qonfusioti atid disorder of the present mixed state of 
things { yet if fo^mded in virtue and improved 
by fieligion, we may venially hope &t least, that this 
WiU surtive tbe dfesdation of the H^dy ; and afeet^ 
iHe^wredk of^nature^ and>tfi^ /conflag^aXk)noP'th* 
WdrWi will ^a'gain rewe, d^X^elopfeiisl^a^adt ffow- 
»si fl^Mure^^its delic^ioual ftuiiy and for^^^dr fldirisft 
in the Paradise of God." 

E 
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Hearing of good accommodations at th6 Inn of 
Cann or Canon Office, we intended that as our 
station for the night. The country here is bul 
thinly inhabited, and less cultivated. A very small 
quantity is subject to the plough ; the greater part 
being sheep down and cow pastures. Inquiring the 
price of land in the neighbourhood of Llanerfil, 
we found it from one shilling to three and sixpence 
per acre; and this^, from the present mode of farming, 
might justly be considered too dear ! It was near the 
close of evening when we arrived, and a thick rain 
seemed set in for the night. 

The Inn of Cann takes its n^ifte from some 
religious' house, which .bad probably; been the seal 
of Jurisdiction for. this pavt of the country, in the 
early times of 'the Britons, and some few druidical 
ruins in the vicinity favour this etymology. The 
house is wbite*wasbed, which gives it an appearance 
of neatness ;. but; '^ Fronti nulla Jides^'' should be 
the motto On the sign : for the filth within by na 
means . corr^spOCKled with the cleanliness without.^ 
The landlord an4 his wife were from home, and the 
servants, left; in . charge, coold «ot speak a word of 
jgpglish : fortunately we made oui^lves .understood^, 
3ut, so far from being able jto obtain the comforts, 
we:couId.6carcely procure the necessaries of life: 
a few old decayed pot^tpe* and slices, of fat bacQii,^ 
wi|h^ barley bread, )Wa^.t all thia boasted inn could 
afo^d qsJfQr supper. Happy, wouJd it have been fpr 
ug, if thjsi lodgings had not . corresponded with the 
larder. , ;, , .; 
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The windows of the bed-room as well as the 
parlour^ had in the course of time, met with many 
an unlucky aecident; but the damages had, been 
repaired, under the ingenious auspices of its proprie- 
tor, by filling up the vacancies with the.refuse of 
the family wardrobe* . The doors being /neither fur- 
nished with locks nor bolts, I endeavouped to secure 
myself and party from any abrupt tiocturtial visits, 
afte& my usual mode on similar occasii^ns, by passing 
a couple of large screws through the door to the lintels 
This, I soon found, was no more than a necessary 
precaution. 

A country fair had been holden this day up in the 
mountains, and numbers of both sexes, whom the 
humours of the place or devotion to Bapchus- had 
prevented returing in time to reach home, took 
up their residence here, waiting thq light of morn 
to conduct them to their respective habitations. 
Separated only by a thin boarded partition, the 
hoarse garrulity of these too near neighbours did not 
fail to deprive us of sleep; and had it not been for 
the measure, above mentioned, we should have been 
farther disturbed by their obtrusive importunities. 
But^we were fortunate in obtaining evea these ac- 
commodations, and but for a sudden moveiBent of 
some company, that arrived just before, we must 
have endeavoured to have lain down content with 
the motley groupe in the next room. 

On our arrival here a gentleman with two ladies ' 
were just setting ofF in a whisky from the inn door : 
addre&sing himself to me, he inquired about the 
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-State of the road to Mallwyd;. observing at the same 
timei he bad heard it to be very good. I gave in 
answer, ^' that I was totally unacquainted with it, but 
that little dependance was to be placed on^ the ac- 
counts furnished by the inhabitants ; that good and 
bad .were relative terms, and men generally formed 
their opinion from the objects and cirbumstances 
aroui^d them; and that reasoning from similar re*- 
ports compared with facts, I should not be iriclined 
to take a journey of fourteen miles in such weather^ 
und so late in the evening.'' When a man has re- 
solved upon a plan, it is not easy to dissuade him 
froiTi it$ execution ; and he makes inquiries rather 
to fortify his resolution, than to influence his judge^^ 
ment. Pnobably the ladies were disgusted with the 
interior of the inn, a view we had not beeri favoured 
with: however, they set out on the perilous under- 
taking, and we profited by their absence. Inspect^ 
ing the road the next morning, we had no reason to 
regret having* submitted to the miserable accom-- 
modations of Canon Office. It consisted of deep 
pitches and abrupt risings; and down a declivity, 
Called theBwlch of Edwyn, it required great exer- 
tions to keep the horses upon their legs, without 
their riders. It would have been inhuman not to 
have asked after the strangers, who had these diffi-- 
culties to encounter in a dark and wet night. The 
whisky had been broken to pieces, the ladies much 
hurt, and obliged to take refuge in a miserable cot- 
tage, for the night, at the foot of the Bwlch ; where 
one small room ^ntained the hospitable inhabitants 
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and tbeir guests; while the hbrse was indebted for 
liis lodging to the civility of a domestic swine. 
How little do we consider, while pride is murmur- 
ing at present objects, because they happen not to 
be exactly commensurate with our wishes, that they 
are the very best for us under existing circumstances; 
and that we owe to humility our safety, as we do our 
liappiness to contents 

Passing this abrupt and difficult descent, the road 
for several miles lay over a flat morass, abounding 
with the carnation and a few other kinds of grass; bnt 
all unfriendly for pasture. The Ekiophoaum mly- 
BTACHiON was in great plenty, whose flowers had 
given way to the more striking appearance of its seed 
ve&eels; bursting with a downy substance like fine 
cotton : this the natives gather and sell for stuffing 
beds, cushions, &c. The Melica ccerulea was 
abundant. In the Hebrides the fishermen make nets 
of this grass, and find that they are of much longer 
duration than those made of any other material : and 
the fair Andromeda polyfoha appeared, shewing 
at intervals, its elegant pink, solitary flowers. 

The great extent of Rushy Moof and Heathy Bog, 
excited the idea of dreariness; and the meagre ap- 
pearance of a few straggling sheep, and stunted 
black cattle, strongly reminded us of famine. The 
dress and manners of the inhabitants, (we were now 
in the wilds of Merioneth,) were calculated to fur- 
nish us with a sight of human nature in almost its 
rudest state. The' -covering of the females, males 
we saw wntj was a coarse lindsey bed-gown, 

4 
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scarcely cut in any shape ; at sight of us they fled 
to certain distances, where, considering themselves 
safe, they set up a kind of laughing noise, accom* 
panied with ridiculous gestures ; which brought to 
our recollection, the first reccptipn of the Spaniards 
by the transatlantic Indians. 

Consulting time, it appeared we had taken twice 
as much as was necessary, for the number of miles 
we had to go; and examining our compass, we found 
we had wandered several miles out of our way to 
the Northward. To inquire was useless ; for many 
of these people have never heard of the places a few 
miles from them. Knowing that the station lay due 
West, we formed an angle for this point, and soon 
regaining the road, reached Mallwyd. This small 
village is placed between the salient angles of three 
abrupt mountains, Arran, Camlin, and Moel Dyfi, 
in a small vale, through which runs the river Dyfi 
or Dovey. 

Surrounded by Ipfty mountains, with its neat 
small church, and a few straggling white-washed 
cottages, a more peaceful retreat cannot be ima- 
gined. Secluded from the world, it might be sup* 
posed almost deprived of the benefit of society ; yet, 
even here^ wq found pqst-chaises and respectable 
accommodations; a considerable posting business 
being done between this place and the towns of 
i Dolgelly and Machynlleth. We met with the most 
pleasing behaviour from Lloyd and his wife, and two 
daughters of the most engaging manners were 
anxipus which should be most forward in attention. 
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The genteel address and polished manners of the 
lasses appeared remarkable in this sequestered situa- 
tion. My curiosity was awake to inquiry. Lloyd 
committed the business of the inn to the female part 
of the family^ while he occupied himself in a large 
farm; a custom general with inn-keepers through 
Wales. He had, in his younger years, lived in 
England ; and his daughters, agreeably to his wish 
that they shotdd adopt the manners of a country he 
so much admired, had received thqir education at 
Shrewsbury ; which, though an English town, may 
properly be called the capital of North Wales : for 
there the inhabitants of the interior*parts go to be 
supplied with those articles of convenience or neces- 
aity, they cannot otherwise procure, and thither the 
nymphs of the mountains are sent to' finish their 
education. The church is an humble gotl^c struc- 
ture, the floor covered with rushes,* and remark- 
able for having the Communion-table in the centre of 
the building. It is literally an altar-piece; formed of 
stone, like a sacrificiary of the ancients. This, in 
former times, had been placed at the East end of 
the building ; but during the noise of popish usages 
being introduced, and the Protestant religion in 
danger, in the time of I^ud, Dr. Payis, the Rector 
of the Parish, and the learned author of the Welsh 
and Latin Dictionary, in defiance of Archidocesan 

* This is a practice almost universal through Wales. The floors 
are without pavenient, and as straw is scarce, quantities of dried 
rushes are laid thick over the floor, for the sake of warmth and 
cleanliness* 
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injnnQtion^ had it retnoved from its supposed super- 
stitious scitc. This act^ unwortby of so great a roan^ 
is a striking instancd^ of the minutise of^eal.tbat 
savours more of pasiuonate warmth) than solidity of 
judgment ; and discovers to us that the violence of 
opposition, so frequently manifested under profess 
sions of real or pretended reformation^ did not al- 
ways arise solely from a regard to the peculiar and 
pure doctrines jof the gospel. But when we oon^ 
sider the imperfections of our present state, and that 
even a Hooper and a Latimer were not totally free 
from this littleness of contention ; we must not be 
surprised, if the most perfect characters here are 
not without alloy : for it is only in the unseen re-» 
gions of purity, that we must look for the perfection 
of our niature, the fruition of peace, and the exercise 
of love. 

In the church-yard are several large yews, whose 
branches fui^nish a canopy for the village politicians: 
one is more remarkable than the rest ; it consists of 
six large arms issuing from the parent trunk, each 
of wbk:h might be deemed a noble tree, but thus 
united they are highly magnificent in appearance* 
The girth of the trunk, three feet from the ground^ 
is twenty-two feet six inches, and the average radiua 
of the branches thirty-nine (eti ; forming an extent 
of shade Pwo hundred and forty feet in circumference I 
Various have been the conjectures of Antiquaries 
respecting* this ancient and general custom of plant- 
ing yews in these sacred places. The reason as- 
signed by Trusler in his Chronology, as being 
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planted for the tise of Jirnhen^ as ii plaaic well kqown^ 
atid fenced from catlle^ is almost too idle for refuted 
lion. Are not aU vqImIU fkmtaflohs fenced from 
cattle ? And why is there^ ftir :the most part^ bu^ 
«»^ planted ? Horses and cw)$ refuse trV— sheep 'an4 
goats are not fond of it ; and if drix^en by neces^itjf 
they generally &11 victims to its baleful properties. 
Add to this^ nature has with no sparing band seat-^ 
tcred these trees over all the woods of North Wales. 
Thousands grow out of the fissures of rQok< i ^nd 
more are frequently seen together than the sum 
total of all the church-yards in Wales.* 

]\Ir. Pennant says, '^ It was a custom in old times 
'upon Palm Sunday, to make l:his the substitute of 
the tree, from which that Sunday took- its -name, to 
bless on that day the boughs ; also to burn some of 
them to ashes; and with these the priest, on the 
following Ash Wednesday, signed the people iij 
the forehead, Saying, * Memenlo^ homo I quod ^U 

• The Taxus baccata, of the class DioBcia, (/• #. havioj 
only mak flowers on one tree and female on the other) has been 
generally su^^sed to be an exotic plant : but if those wfio have 
doubted of its aboriginality, would visit the itioQntains of Wales or 
Scotland, where it is seen growing in inaccessible heights, which 
the hand of the' planter never can hare reached ; they must be con^ 
Tinced of the contrary. Added to thi^ strong indication of its being 
sui indigenous plant, the fact authenticated by M. de la Boyne, in 
the Philosophical Transactions, dissipates every shadow of a doubt : 
** That yew trees with their roots situated in the manner ia which 
they had grown, have been found in several parts of England 
beneath the.tdt^ice of thc,earth«'' Mme*$ Airidgment^ VtL IL 
/• 263. . • . . ' 
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vis esy & m fulvar^t^ reverUris/* And of the 
branches, so blessed, it was customary to stick some 
in the fields, in rogation week, or at the time of 
processions/' That this was a lise sometimes made 
of these trees, is very probable ; but it does not satis- 
factorHy account for their being planted here. 
* Most of those in church-yards are the male plant, 
^\\ic\\ may easily be distinguished by the. deeper 
green (^ its foliage ; an accurate idea of which is 
given by Parnel, in his mournful description of it :— ^ 

** Yon black and funeral Ycw# 

^? TJiat bathes the charnel house with dew !" 

' See also White % History of Selborne, p. 324. 



And probably for this darker appearance they were 
selected. 

The use of emblems in funeral rites, borrowed 
ffom th^ Jews, was adopted by the different heathen 
nations. The Greeks and Romans carried branches 
of cypress before the corpse, which being once cut 
is said never to revive again : as an emblematic re- 
presentatiop of the miserable doctrine of annihila^ 
tion* You know thp elegant lines in the Idyllium of 
Bion, by Moschus ; and while you admire the beau- 
tiful turn of the Poet, you will lament with me, that 
be who could so sweetly sing, ^ould have had such 
darksome thoughts ! 

** 'Ai 'Ai rti^ /irtfA«%ati vctu xmrn Mtirsr oAmitm.'* 

f'AIasl the meanest flowers the gardens yieldi^ 
'f he vilest weeds, that flourish in the fieW^ 
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Which dead in wint'ry sepulchres ajtpeart 

Revive in spring and bloom another year; 

But we, the great, thp brav^Sy the learn'd^ thje wise^ 

Soon as the hand of death has clos'd oureyes« 

In tombs forgotten lie : no suns restore ; 

We sleep I for ever sleep ! to wake no mqre.*' 

\ FAWKCS. 

In opposition to thls^ the Christians make use of 
Vosemary, laurel, and ivy ;* signifying, that though 
the body was cut down, yet, like these plants, it 
would revive again ; and the soul w^ immortal^ 
like tbes^ eyergreens^ on which the seasons make no 
change. Is it' not therefore probable, that the 
planting of yew in chqrch-yards is derived from this 
origin ? Because from its perpetual verdure it is an 
^pt and elegant emblen^ of the doctrine of immor- 
tality ; and placed ^ere to shew the unlettered pear 
sant, that although the body is committed to the 
parth, yet jthc soul still exists; and will exist for 
pver ? Whoever vigits this secluded spot will cer- 
tainly ramble as far as Pont jFallwyd, to the falls of 
the Dovey. The scenery, whichever way the eye 
turns, is prodigiously romantic. The mountainis 
form a grand natural Amphitheatre, with syjvaf} 
sides ; through which pCjBps here and tl^ere a white- 
>vashed cottage ; gufjicient fo reniind us, th^t wp 

* Hedeia quoquc, vcl laurus ic hujusmodi, qase semper servant 

Firorem in sarcophago corpori substernentar, ad significandum, 

quod qui moriuntur in ChristQ, vivere nee desinunt ! nam licet 

mundo moriuntur secundum corpus, tamen secundum animam, vi- 

runt Sc reviviscunt Deo. 

' pCRAND. Rit. Lib. yiLc. 35. 
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were yet in an ipbabited country. Ciilnilin rfsing 
immediately with rude Majesty on our right, and 
the conical Arran lifting its resplendent head, with 
the different cwms were reflected in various tint and 
shade in* the waters of the Dovey. Through the 
opening of the mountains, the 'minished scenery of* 
the distant vale, appeared in camera-obscura before 
us. On the opposite view, the beautiful cascade 
formed by the Dovey was peculiarly fine. The 
river was swollen by (he late rains, and impatient to 
rush through a narrow jocky channel, foaming 
against a high slate rock lu the centre of the bed, 
it became irresistibly impetuous, and rushing into 
the pool beneath, hastened to meet the JEstuary of 
the Dovey. 

The pool below,' fringed on its margin with 
brush wood, added to the brilliant appearance of its 
angry wave ; while the mountain bridge of one ex- 
tensive arch with a small chord, and its stones 
whitened with several species of lichen, formed a 
pleasing boundary to the lovely scene. 

Returning to our inn, sensible of the pointed at- 
tention of Lloyd and his family to our comforts, we 
could not help paying our tribute of respect ; and 
promising if ever Mallvvyd should be in our route, 
we would endeavour to make a longer stay at the 
Cross Foxes. 

Leaving Mallwyd, we passed a bridge of one areh 
over the Clwyedog^ a small alpine stream that joins 
the Dovey near Mallwyd ; whose waters, black as 
inkjt g%^ sluggishly through a dark chasm of slate 
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rbck, rendered more gloomy by Qverhgnging wooda^ 
Tradition says, il obtained the appelUtioa of Su^iiy^ 
from a bloody battle once fought on its banks ; bvt 
mQXQ probably from thq slow motioo and unnatpral 
appearance of its waters. 

Whoever wij^hes to see Ihe nature of a country, 
and. become acquainted witb. t^^ mftnnfrs of iu in« 
habitants, must not confipQ^b^msalf to the leading 
roads of it. He mu^t frequently deviate from. thQ 
beaten track, ascend the craggy steep, i^nd traverse 
the secluded vale : he must enter the humble roof^ 
and visit the habitations of thepqor^ who form* the 
great mass of every society,; where th^e customs of 
the peasantry have not amalgamated with those of 
their more polished neighbours. 

Turning to the North, we made an ewursion up 
the vale of the Mowddwy^ on the banks of the 
Dovey. Thjs valley, seven miles in length, is, in 
places, so narrow, as scarcely to admit a meadow be-- 
tWe^n the river and ^he base o^ the mountain^ that 
form it. These rise here with svich abrqptnes^ as 
to appear to the eye almost perpeodicplar ; qthers 
are verdant slopes, that furnish pasturage for numcy 
rous flocks* High up their sides the brown he^th 
predominates, which affords shelter to quaotitiefpf 
the black add red grouse,* and ample amusement tq 

♦ But few of the black or moor game are now to be seen.. The 
season for grouse shooting begins about six weeks before that of par- 
tridge shooting. The method is nearly the same* TTic grouse^ 
which are very numerous on these peaty mountains, hide themselves 
under the heath or ling. Pointers, but qiore frequently setters and 
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the ardoous sportsman : but their tops abound with 
bogs of greater consequence to the. poor inhabitants 
of this wild country. Numerous turbaries furnish 
them with the fuel wanted ; and equally curious and 
ingenious are the methods they use to bring the 
combustible treasure home* The mountains are so 
8teep, that to use a cart or horses would be impos- 
Bible ; a sledge therefore is adopted, which is a ma- 
chine formed of rail work similar to the bed. of a 
cart'; and holds from two to four hundred weight : 
this the owner carries up the hill upon his back, 
" Juris uierqta labor ^ loads it with peat, then 
plaeing a cord over his breast, which is affixed to 
the sledge, he drags it to the verge of the summit ; 
reversing his position he now exerts all his strength 
to stop the velocity of the sledge, going before it 
backwards, and guiding its various motions, till he 
arrives at the foot of the mountain ; then reassuming 
his former position, draws the fuel home. When 
the turbaries are far distant, a small horse, which 
most of these cottagers possess, is brought up by 
a winding track, and employed to draw the peat 
to the edge of the decKvity. 

Such is the force of habit, that few accidents hap- 
pen in this dangerous employment ; although from 
the angle which the descent makes witb the plane 
of the horizon, being little less than a right one, we 
could not unincumbered find footing : and from the 
incumbent weight, a'siAgle false step would inevita- 

spaniels, are made use of, and the pursuers generally take a week's 
excursion ; carrying provisions with theno, and running the chance 
^^ a cottage or farm for their repose at night. 



biy overwhelm the unfortunate peasant aifid he^ 
would be dashed to pieces ! ! 

The only fuel of many parts of North Wates i» 
turf and peat* The once extensive woods are nearly 
consumed, and coal is not yet discovered in any 
considerable quantities;* In appearance it is a mass 
of black earth. It has been stated by some chymists, 
that the earth of peat is of a bituminous quality. 
This was an easy way of accounting for its propeKy 
of combustion : but the light thrown upon the sul^ 
ject, by modern discoveries^ has distinctly aacer-* 
tained its real nature. ' t 

Peat consists of mtxt vegetable matter, ptindi- 
pally f formed of the ren^aans of aqtia^io veg^ttibks^ or 
such as only thrive iii moist siti^ation^. Their nou^ 
rishment is afforded, and their growth promoted- by 
the absorption of atmospheric air, the decomposition 
of water, and the calcarious matter generally held 
by it in solution. These substances^ it has been 
proved, are sufficient, to account for the production 
of aquatic vegetables ; and the accumulation of 
such quantities of vegetable combustible matter, on 
the surface of the earth, that forms the numeroua 

♦ Turf and peat differ in this, that the former contains the roots 
and stalks of vegetables with a mixture of peat, clay, marie or sand ; 
whereas' the latter, when pure, contains no visible particles of any- 
vegetable whatcyer. They are frequently found, together j the turf 
lying upon the surface, and the p^t under, to six or seven feet deep. 
That which is found immediately beneath the turf, is eisteemed the 
wont ; and that at the greatest depth, the best. Sometimes in 
common life these names are iniliscriminately applied to both sub- 
atances. \ - " 



pcfit; fens^ and in9iwse9. Trees of « considerable 
size have been frequently found, buried many yards 
deep' in^s()mepeat groufida^ These fwobably were 
mHediluvians ; and left in tbe slime and sand^ whicb 
liHif t have aqQuomlated in the upper vallies^ at the 
retiring of the waters. Others hare been found 
vmtQT tbe surface^ with tbd appearance of having 
bfen cut dowa, or undergone the action, of fire : — ? 
](n the iat/ff i^ase, tbe inference may be drawn, that 
imt bogs or moors did not give birth to such trees ? 
bfH tbe destruction of forcstj, from natural or arti- 
ficial causes, have given rise to the peat bogs and 
moors* The trees having been thrown down and 
impediilg the. wntors in tlieir.passage to the aea,. tho 
alternate growth and decay of aquatic vegetables 
has, in tbe course of time, produced the aceumu-t 
ktioh of inert vegetable matter, known under tbe 
tame of peat. Fid. Zord DundomlJ, p. 3%^ 

It is demonstrated, therefore, that decayed vege* 
, toUes aifof d the combustible property, which once 
Ignited, by heating the interposed earth to a red- 
ness, forms the bui^ning mass. The heat, procured 
fixKn this siiJ^aoa^ is neither great nor lasdog : it 
emits in burning a strong smell; and some kinds 
produce a very offensive one. It burns to ydlow 
ashes, which contain a vegetable colouring matter^ 
or small quantities of iron sometimes held in solu-r 
tiofi and found in the ashes. The quantity of ashes 
is not above one-nineteerith of the whole mass. This 
vegetable origin fevours the tradition,^ that where^ 
peat has been cut, in a series of years it grows again* 
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It is cut from the rooraas^ or bog, with an angiilar 
ispade or scoops which, at two motions, brings it put 
in oblong pieces about ten inches long and five 
thick; these are piled up in conical heaps to dry, apd 
in favourable weather are housed for use in the 
mode; above described** While some were thus, 
engaged in preparing for that inclement seaspq^ 
which bids all nature rue; others were equally bi;sy 
gathering the scanty crops of grass; and making a. 
provision for their catt;le. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were employed, carefully turning it by hand^ 
and* looking ^ith apxioud eyes towards th^ heavens^, 
wb^h ^pw darkly lowered;^ and . threatened coiifa-*. 
tton to their laborious toil. t ^ 

. Such is the unevenness of the groundi thai 
pbughs> as lyell as carts^ are strangers .to this dis« 
trict.* . The apcqssible part^, deeiped fit. for corn,, 
are^^o^ght, into culture by the spadci^; and thei 
]i|{inure,"jaS;in.,the arable tracts of the alps, is brought 
on borsesV backs. Yet these poor people contrive ta 
obtafn a su^istence, which to many would appepir. 
ip)ppsslble: but what nature has denied them they 
endeavour to supply by incessant toil, ,^ 

, . . "In tenui labjor, 4t tenuis non glojria/* 

* it is gehei^lty, and with teasori^ iUppb^ tkilt ttAcH 6f ptAt 
are injurious to yegetatlon in the vicinity* Peat is retentive of mois-i 
tore,, holding it like a sponge; the sdar, rays produce a great de* 
gr^ of evaporation ! and as heat is abstracted from surrounding 
objeqts and cold generated, ejects will arise injurlbus to vegetation t 
dnd this not only to sucii plants^ as require a greater degree of heat 
and nourishment than such Jsoiis will afford ; but these effects will exv 
lend to the drier lands^ in the vicinity of such fens and.moras&e$« 

" F 
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' On Ihe left the mountains finely openirigi' ihiiii^' 
bited to US a grand vie\V of "the nigged'ahd irttgdSfr 
sunamit of Aran MowddWy, which-riies stateffly abdv»- 
thfe other moHBtains, tHat seerti to crotich bendaftli- 
h'is gigkntic fefet. A Iitt!e farther up the Vate i* thft* 
staall village of Llrfny MowddWy, famous oitily ^ 
hAVing its'church dedicated to an uncarionizdd'alfiftti' 
(Tydecho)^ Whd' this apdcn^hal cterot^ti Wiai;' 
^Kbni r hriVe m vain' 'sdd^Kl fHf ih tftfc dtMm 
PatutgioHoHhtlRaaii^ Church, it'isnbt'etey tbleftWltt 
A Ifegfeiidary talfe, th'it ili^lces BinV an AHbofof' s6W)i» 
ctonvent in Arihorica, who rttired'to tlKs-^ iti iW 
tltte of kin^ Arthur, is extint h^ itrse, by a^bihf^tif 
the noble bouse of Mathafarti'ih' thfe ifdigti6f HeHiy 
tri. The cottages of this '\\Ttkg6 arid tMe ii^|h- 
Bolit-hbod ire ki-riHe as the fa!ce of the cdUhlfy't t)hfe[ 
walls are buift tfF'ftzgtnmi^'df'i^hE^ 
' pil^d' dtie iijidti! ' anothe^' Hi aH'"ii¥eg\ilk^* ihAnbe^V 
^ith tbe inteirsiicei fillttf lipr tWfK lumps 'rif-toif'6P 
pieat. The ro6f is ' coire<tJd' Vtti^ broa^'colartiir ^d*^' 
^d the chimney fbrWedtiy a hoW, giirit«irfa<ja' ffit' 
about two feet . hi^H .with snial! Stickd; iept^ti -JiftUJtf 
by a rush or hay rope. ** * ^' ^^ - '' ' 

^ Pursuing the course df the- rivofy "^e-dfrived at 
tb& celebrated, pass, of ^wIcby/Groe^j: tl^ roa^ of 
the Cross ; so called from a dfoss that jbrmerly^tood 
on the summit of this pass,' reckbticd- the most d!C? 
ficult and dangerous m North Wales :' supposed to^ 
have been, erected as a .memento for thanksgivij^gji. 
'when the traveller had efEected this part of his jour-* 
ney in safety. The face of tbc country puts ««* m 



t^6n^ aflpdaranori, biddtiigt^e&ttaeitp.tbo. iraveUer: 
and tikaj^o^ litm toV.pofmd fio iiis^er.j A l^n^ 

Sii'teBitodoioi' 'grandeur^ idividc/ tbe^ * cqontiefir q£ 
Mckmnothvriin^I/JNfoiitgfmiai^ mta; ttarqi pisrtsci ^ 
«^q(fnRfinei 4ibroi4;kotbfisa[ftm»r tbe Jrasa; ritjur d 
sigitagirtakf qaafe pafeb ip£i atoop^tfiCffB ti» leqderfid atiit 
aairo!di|iigknuaib}i'Jixseiahi^ tiiat 

Aim hnkAhihmihdi r iBttt! tfaisldangbr is oeariy 
^(shiifalHidtcrfi pcbteotoad JS(ihaklidg^^aIbng.the>.w^ 
adeok|6d^ec]miiintaui3 Jati jr;vasti expeaUtt ;/ and win, 
«faeI^fiAiUllid^^^mkcl::fbQi f»mafiua^ between 

tlieiKbrriicand^&mdivi if r.iiot/easjr^ Itss difficult.aiid 
fOiS^cdjii^ih . TbbrftiiBcb8»^t3i9';add} SAXiPHAOift 
KivALis flourish herdv. /{>'/. r .; i ' :. 
: Qfiflba fi6Mrthcarn(Bideo£jl]H!a dhatorjof mountains^ 
cffitfafe^baM^of ^ynrmegid;; m tbopariih of Uan y 
^^^iiesrlb'b siiia)l(tbMj^!(tf Ba^a^ 
r : l6?is,it^iila^ id Jt$ fpym; 'Qooaistiiig of one prinoiN 
})al:^erml^ tbe rresl! of thel stpeeta orossing it at rigbt 
y^gko^^uaadxifirivea its; mine fibm itS)»ti(ation^ tas a 
plaafiHffkBhe a rher falls- intff a lajke* Much of itfi 
ccnistifudQce'artseaiJfanli itsi brgd fairs and markets^ 
'trhk^* oiysng.ta itsr central . (Situation/ aie. oume^ 
rbdaly^atteodod from distant parts of the country. It 
lm8td39sry'c6nstd)ead)le.CDaQttfactory.of knit woolleii 
gpd^^ cutth . aa: slkkkii^ gloves^ &c.' Knitting 
b^g'^the ooimncm/einplajimdlnt oC the neighbour* 
hood,; fir both sexes' and all age&:. even the men 
itoequexttl]^ take up the needles and assist the females 
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in the labour^ whence the chief support of the fitmiljf 
is derived. Yoii see hone idle^ going Out, or rcp-: 
turning home; riding or walking they are occnpted 
in this portable employment ' During the long win- 
ter nightSi from the dearness of candks and a asocial 
dispositipn^they form, what, .they call^ Cyihmorthed 
Gwau: numbers assemble at' eabfa' others dwelKnga 
in rotation, and sitting roundaturffire^ pursue theiir 
wonted tadc: while tales: of other times beguile the 
hours, or the village hai^er tbtiims his dutcetf notes 
of harmony. The hills in the vicinity, farticulariy 
Tommen y Bala, are covcrod .with: these people m 
the summer months, ^jspimimg ' and. knitting the 
woollen yarn: ^^Mean time this song goes round'; 
and dance and^ort/ wisdom and friendly talk, pro-* 
gressive steal their hours away.'^ 

The wooli^ principally of one or at most twQpiks ; 
s^nd is chiefly bought at Llanrwst, except whal is 
afforded by the neighbouring downs. The st^pU 
aftides are Woollen stockings,* gloves, wi^, sOcks 
and other small knit articles; These are jburchased 
by Welsh jiosieiB, who travel through the* adjoining 
English counties,^ whence they are -distributed 
through the Islandt The' stockings are of. all co* 
lours ; white, red, bhie,. native black and greys of 
every variety of shade : price from six to nine shtl<^ 
lings per dozen. No coojectiifce can be made of 
the quantity mannfactured at:.fiahr and its. vicinity ; 
it must be very consideimble, .when from /a/i/ojfoi 
hundred^pounds^ warth are sold every market iday. ' . '.. 



. This place 19 cotyectured tate coewl with the 
Boman goveroment in Britain^ if not of .Rotioan ori* 
^gm;: ^et notwithstanding^ fno place baa figured. less 
'^oh: the piageoif faistcv'y^.: perhaps from its retired 
situalidn and tjie sterility of the adjacent country*. 
The mounty on the South/ East sid^ of the town, 
called Tommen y Bala, appears to havelbeen arti* 
iicial, andjbf Bomoo: workmanship:; it: once had 
a casteletx)r citadel oh; its sumitok: on the opposite 
side of tht lake is another, on - which are the re- 
mains of walls, &c. : Of both, these the Welsh took 
advantage ih the times of invasion. Pennant sup- 
poses the latter to have been the scite of the castle, 
and to have been fortified by lAwfclyn ap Jorwefth, 
A. IX 1202. . ' Fiii. Powel, p.22A. 

. After the G)nque8t, it was made dependent upon 
the' castle of Harlech : from the reign of Edward IL 
it was expressly committed to the custody of the 
constable of that castle. Subsequent to this period 
vre scarcely hear of the place; land for centuries its 
inhabitants probably had to be grateful, that Bala did 
not exhibit a more prominent feature in the political 
history of the principality. Llyn Tegid, or Pimble 
Meer, is jusriy the pride and ornament of this se- 
questered spot : it is the largest lake in Wales ; and 
is undoubtedly a beautiful extraordinary expanse o^ 
inland ^ater. It lies in a dh'ection from N. East 
to S. West, in length four miles ; ^ its greatest 
breadth little more than 1200 yards. It is many 
fethoms deep, and. its greatest depth is near Bryn 
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^<y^ rrM4i' lummc: imam wasm;^ 

vrbere tfae imoimiain .tbnretttsicany :into:)tiie:iai^ 
grdit quMAlti^ of loose ita^faiaod)stbMS;:frl%egm^ 
duat4»0or6tioMtof''tbc«&ihai^ifiMiiel^)^^ ' 

this part>of tbeilake. ' ^ 1^ei(d^i ii^hen ttie wimh' Ucw 
vbfently friwn-die Wcit,:;coi«a>iiief toifQrmMBn «w 
cro&ehmefit oti> die iNefr^h fSktbrn ibouodiryv 
^rby Mi^athoT'iibhe: bilkiwi run .prodigbidy tiig^^ 
ancl a .beatiry surf reikofar ^the gmveBy^batiks ; imd 
it is tidt otKohniiiany on those ^oceasioiis^ fisr the mi- 
ters to rise to tbeLalaitning height itf. nmor trnfen^ 
so as to threaten, the town /with 'inondatibn:ifrln6h 
k would certainly do^ were' it ^nbt ;far B!gre0U d^^k^ 
or srrtifici^l mound 61 eaiftb tliro^ up for ilisvseeu^ 
rity. -Before this^ itiUndations were fre<|uent ; ^and 
many nacres qfexceUent land were lost : and even 
BOW, after liea^y nuins, when -the^^^sufterabinvdaiit . 
waters descend fnim the nianntains, if the wind is 
downwand, the obstradied mters ifiirce a ffBSsa^ 
over the dyke^ to tbeigreat ihjuiyof'tbeodiefwiae 
rich .pastures. of the ^&iir taleiof iEdeinnidm Tbe 
quality of the waters kflimilar tp ti»U; ofsmostetbcss 
in the lakes. of North Wale^j exceaiiqgly puue, defy* 
ing the most accurate chemical tests > to idete^t the 
least quantity of €!arthy matter, 

The lake abounds with a variety of excellent fish; 
salmon^ pike^ trout, perch, eels, and a fish peculiar 
to alpine lake% called gwiniad : it is the sakno lave- 
r^etus of linnaeus, and the same with the ferra in 
the Jake of Geneva. It takes its British nameji 
gwiniad, a whiting, from the pepuliar whiteness of 



;it3,scaks : this is a gregarious fish, ^p.d spnaq .of .the 
northern .ahoresal^qund with theip. The^ are very 
^uperous ,m the lake: . ^bey 5pa,wn in Deqember, 
jncFcaae prodigiously, and are esteemed by some 
very jopd catiijg ; but they have a peculiar insipidity 
to me. They for the most part weigh about eight 
xnince^s, but have been caught as large ,as four 
.pouods. They are seldom taken by angling, keep- 
.iqg,gencrall)^at the bottom of the lake ; where they 
feefl on small sjiell fish.v Sometui^es they apprpach 
.the N^rhallfows to feed on the leaves. of the Lobelia 
.jDORTjviA^NA^ when their flavour is esteemed pecu- 
iiariy deliqite. 

The Fishery ip the thirteenth century belonged 
to the .abbey :of Basiqgwerk : the whole property is 
^ow vested in Sir Watkin W* Wynne. It has been 
observed th,at the aalmpn ^re n^ver found in the 
lake ; i^r tbe ^winiad in the river ; hence the vul- 
gar inference, that the waters of the river never ia- 
termingle with those of the lake^ bi?Jt the Dee flows 
through it unmixed, as the Rhone was febled to do 
through the lake, of Geneva ^ and the classic Alpheus 
through the waters of the Adriatic. This may gene- 
rally be the case ; " But by accident, (says D. Bar- 
rington) the gwiniad has been known to stray as far 
as Llandrillo, six miles down the river; and a sal- 
xoon has now and then been found trespassing in the 
lake." . 

The boundaries of the lake consist of ciiltivated 
and wooded slopes, diversified by * dark rock^ ; and 
now and then a crag presenting itself in conjunction 
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with the expanse of water, forms an agreeable and 
Btrikinjg landscape. Hie view, to the South West is 
prodigiously fine: looking over the lake, a line of 
rich corn fields and Verdant meadows is seen to 
bound its waters on the right : on the left the bridge 
through which they are discharged to the bed of the 
river,, over which rises in picturesqite beauty, a large 
rocky hill well clothed with wood : a range of crags 
thence leads the eye to the lofty Arrans with their 
summits Penllyn and Fowddy. On the North West 
are the cloudy tops of Arennigs, Vawr,'and Vach'; 
and, soaring high in the distant horizon, the tripple 
head of the majestic Cader. At the North East 
corner issues out the river called Dee, which at its 
outset is a stream of respectable * size and depth, 
even in dry seasons ; in wet it is full, and rolls with 
great velocity in dark eddies through the arches of 
a rough stone bridge, thrown across it a few" yards 
from the lake. No name perhaps has more exer- 
cised the prying eye of etymologists than this. Some, 
considering the river to commence before it enters 
the lake, derive its name from that of the niountain 
torrent Dwy i others from DduW, Divine; and a 
third part from Ddu* Black, from the dark appear- 

• Mr. Pennant in one place denies the dark appearance of its wa- 
ters, yet in another he says, f' I again pressed the Dee, at Pone 
Gylan, a bridge of two arches, over a deep and black water." But 
' tjip geoe^I appearance of the upper part of the Dee, after great rains, 
is a deep tan colour : and this hue many of the Welsh rivers assume, 
owing to the marshy peat soil, through which they flow : Rhaiadr 
Ddu is sp called from the dark hue of its torrent ; ,and whoever has 
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dnce of its waters : as the matter is still Lii suhju^ > 
Sce^ I am strongly inclined' to the first opinioQ t 
tiot because it flows from two fmmta'msj fot inan}r 
^vers do this as well as the Dee ; but taking into 
the account the generally received opinion, that this 
merflot^red through the lake in a miraculous way^ 
without the intermixture t)f its waters ; and that the 
t^ante quantity and quality flowed out as flowed in ; 
it is reasonable to suppose it would 'bear the same 
name below as above the lake : and this very inier^ 
ruption in the apparent bed of the river might give rise 
to the appellation. If^ however, with. Mr. Pennant^ 
you are determined to consider it of divine origin, I 
submit. Dimtma was a con(imon name amongst the 
Romans, for any river they held sacred. Our ori- 
ginal race, the Gauls, certainly deified lakes and 
rivers ; and ' Deva's wizard stream* was undoubtedly 
held in high veneration by the Druids.* Most na- 
tions had one more sacred than the rest : the Pe- 
neus was worshipped by the Thessalonians ; and the 
'Germans paid divine hofiour to the Tiber. The 
Rhine was famed for deciding legitimacy of birth ; 
and the Ganges is still adored by the natives of 
Hindostan. 

Gyraldus says the Dee was prophetic of good or 
ill to the Welsh, by the shifting of its channel; 

followed the Dec through the lovely vale of Edcirnion, must have 
noticed the gloomy aspect of its waters there. 

♦ I^t9f tcrrestres, & alia minora Dxmoniai quae in aquis fon- 
tjum & fluminum vcrsari dicuntur. 

Vid. Procof. di Goth. Lih. 11. 



WMiffRteuiply to .^ge ap>d jWi^l^rjwfjt^Wt the inter- 

, Jhiai(jpkiifif|:was,bc^dj9ng.af^r ^lietifrie pf %- 

;»y r1j«tJ8ffie» f^ingJ ^d #ttd W^ies^ ,OTd to mtoct^ 
«>P»«BdiRg, armies m .t\^c mi^ngm Qf its jflppfl, ,ypt 
glf£(|-jcy;^d4en altei^doi^s.are.s^U^^ coaskJ9|!q},a3,tI^ 
l^fw^iiigfrs x)f f cpLtifgordinaiy ev^nt^^ 

,I^3afiQQ /in^^^^ofyoliian bewfifully #Uiid^ to 
^is ^firstitiouk v^neiiatipp ,Cor tl^e J>c^ : 



Agairi De6*s holiiiess began 



fty hiS' contracted front ^nd sternier -waveg to show^ 
^hat-be hfld ftrngs-to sf^ie^A:, itiAt fftdfn. ihim^ttxjonowt 
•A Cracky that.svo&^aipftofid^ 0»u(h Imme^^ilP biv^ J^qn ; 
fWj>idi:i|9d at^j4Ai:itf9t*j3f9i^ 'twixrW$i^M^ Eog^d beeQ» 
.A&d^RQtfid x^as, by b^b» to j^e^opufiousippd, 
Tbat clyiRging of hi&^rds» the, future ill orgopd 
Of-either country told ; of elttier*s war or peace ; 
The sickness or the kealth ^ . the dearth or the increase.** 

RecrossiQg the Bwlqb nivd |^oii)g:to the hikj wo 
crossed sevenal sfmll fiir^aim that ijssue from Cra^ 
Llyn, Dyfi, and other hi^lh which form the /base of 
Arran Fowddwy ; and soon forming a junction, re- 
ceive the appelbtion of Dovey. Bepassii^ the vaU 
ley on the western side of the river, our attentipn 
was awakened by a sound of waters, proceeding firom 
a considerable fall made by a small alpine stream, 
called Cowarch ; that rises on the southern side of 
the Arran, and here bursting over a ledge of quartz 
rock, oofitribiiit^s its.«iite to the Dovey : following 
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tbfi/QQiii$e!<^ the Mr^m :>$!egso0n reached Dikas 

iITbb vilj«gerisr|>l€iaflantly jsUu^it^cl at the junotioa 
of ilhree y4ks, f<*medby mnges lof, lofty womitaips 
o».tHp:«bclf fCtf a rciQk beneath Onajgy Dinas, o^ 
ihE^tbmkBQ{Jih0^(^fm9 where it empties itself intQ 
tbe/Dbvey r)the)S9pidity,Qf whose Breams must :es-» 
Qmtk%LQbritn.^tite to the salubrity of theiair, Th« 
hmiftes^/feii^ Jp «nfnbe^ are prinqfpally mud cot-^. 
tftgds WithrnH^hi-ckid rOofs; and, not beiqg whib9 
' wttifi^y wefT ftii Qtfieot Uttle kiviting to the passip^ 
♦mwUer. 

f!tom thp wi?etchfid ^^Qarancc of the pl3ce4m4 
U9 rs«ieliitl4d Mt^atipn, it might baire :keen reaspp* 
^ly !Siif)|M^> ithfit \tm^vJ^rGVi$sr !&^oapc the ebal^ 
litioas ,f9f 'fple/i^ md the wnmodyf^rshm of cnnvy j 
but ipw^rty ai^d wr^^hfdfiess ire no protection 
agiain8A>tbl& malignant ^^^ts of (hat odd philosophy 
wl^icby Itlie the blighting East wind on which it was 
liK>i9)^» «pr4ads <alike its deleterious e&ctsupon thq 
bumble tre£Dil:^od the majestic oak. That this wa^ 
onee/.a plai$e.ef niore consequence than its present 
9t^^.indi0ates/ oannot be denied: indeed the ann^ 
q£ Wibiks (Fid. ff^arrinigton) notice it, as* having 
be§ri t^e ses^t of a chieftain; and its vicinity the 
scene of many a feat of valour and barbarity. But 
that it .was . ever a place endowed with all the pri* 
vileges of a powerful corporation, bearing . the cn-» 
signs of majesty, and Exhibiting the pomp and pa^ 
raphernalia of a proud commercial city, is an idea 
almost too extravagant to find admission in the rp* 
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gions of fancy/ As well might the entho^tastic vir*- 
tuoso^ who finds a few cockle shells^ or the traces- 
6f them in the strata of lime-stone and gravel on the 
summits of the mountains^ conclude^ that this must 
once have been the bottom of the oceftn ; and then, 
by a geotle stretch of the imagination^ conjecture, 
that here must have been the harbour of some vast 
maritime power, where rode triumphant a victorious 
navy ; and, from its eligible situation, have been 
the Emporium of the World! Supposing this had 
been the case, yet the man of sentiment and feel- 
ing would rather have lamented over its fallen gran* 
deur ; and the ill-fated circumstance of a dilapi* 
dated city and ruined corporation would have in-^ 
spired sensations, far different from those of ridicule 
and triumph over its appearance of poverty and beg- 
garly property. But the Antiquary of Birming* 
ham could not let the shadow of a church or cor- 
poration pass without a discharge of venom at the 
established government.* Thei tour becomes a 
vehicle of aggression, and the cloven foot will ap- 
pear upon the mountains of North Wales. For a 
time nothing was heard of this champion of equality; 
and it might have been conjectured, that, like the 
phoenix, he had perished in his self-kindled iftftmes ; 

♦ Fid. Part of a Tour In JTales, hy W. Hutton, F. A. S. Gentle, 
man's Magazine, Fek 17 98 : where the gross attempts at wit, and 
the invidious inuendos at the church and constitution of the coun- 
try, shew that the tour was undertaken more for an opportunity 
of sly attacks upon government, than with any,vicw of giving a 
jcKt description of the country. * . . - . 
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hatg like that fabulous beings he has the property of 
renovation; and the new*fledged bird appeals in 
diape and instinct like the former^ but with brightec 
plumage and redoubled strength. 

It does not appear that i>^f strictly noeansa city. 
The Britons used to call njoi^ds fenced whh a valhm 
mddiiciyas a place where ttey might defend them^ 
selves as often as an enemy made an excursion^ by 
this name: (Fid. Ctesar.' Com. Lib. V;) andniany 
places are distinguished by this appellation^ that havQ 
tiot the least pretensions to be considered as cities^ 
as Dinas Dihlle^ Dinas Dinorwig, Dinas Cortin, 
Dinas Bran^ all of which were fortified places ; aiiil 
several of them the seats of chieftains. . The con** 
elusion therefore from the name is^ that it was^ ^ 
called from being astrorig fortified palace of a prince; 
and as usual the district around was endowed with 
several privileges and exemptions^ which continued 
"under the genered. title of ancient usagjss^ till re<^ 
atricted by the statutes of Henry VIII.; when the 
laws of England were generously extended to tb^ 
conquered country. I 

•; This is the more' probable, as this place, thougfa 
^)Ot a parish, but included in that of Llan y Mowd- 
dA, is the capital of an extensve lordship belonging 
to the Myttori family; which contains the whole 
^parish^ and seven out of the eight townships of Mall- 
^yd. 

I Mr; Piennant says it is- governed by a Mayor, Air 
*dcbnen,'- Recorder, and several Burgesses : That the 
Mayor tries criminals ; and the'Recorder, in the ab» 



ionc^ of the Loitij triattevs^ of pibpbrty^iiobeMcQfeil* 
itig forty shlllmgi. T&at theyr still • preapnotj^^ini* 
signm of {X)Wer:: the mace^. stEuidiHnl in«»^[in^ 
stocks^ whipping poslti; and the vfl|[^VBiiriv; oc g»ii| 
fl((tdrc But ha doea.adt^- s^^ when^ dr bjo< Whbm 
ii>t^<}harten waff' ^nfkd;: nbr howi longti^iiiA^it^ 
afftS' have been' tbu?^ eftfnmcbisedi i (f/^. GE%«y^..ni 

' AlB^it i$al pfecuIiamvuiMer ih!id ghvdrpmGa^i.of^idB' 
«Wti^ k)r(fe^. it isinot . iiBfiboboble than > tlHS) osteraibie 
«$6rporatioh isi att appendage to:, darei Baotinialt and 
i«eet Courts ; or rather ai deputatioa fif6in tbd^ ta 
fid-'^tbe lord or his^enoMrd of' tjae* uhprofitifilerpift 
o^4i$tgDvernerient» Ohe of die hoaaai^tHl ieteidf 
Ifee^fttfrn^ of the Mfmr Hquscl: >r Vji . ' . 

; IPhtd district wit&^/aimtiQ«; longee thimJafny ptetCoC 
Ifokiaitii for rei^fling the barbarous ciiatoia, j^rtim 
teiU: d&rihg tH&'dark agea through a^Lthn pdrtfaeca 
Tdilien^ of Sdi^Ope^^of Jcommuting onme!^ bowevtartibi- 
|fffiaus> by a fine ; cralled-by theSaxoni^were^dd^jsod 
hy thfc Wel^g^ertb. Nor waa/thbioaidt upon bvl- 
inanity, of patting the life of man ^iB^cooipelitioa 
^th property, rehiaved, till the 27t^hr.of J&ia^ Ifihry 
the Villi . In this? country thelrestitutiori waa geaiei- 
jrally made in cattle* The fine f6ra. Wdbbin^iS 
fife, unless he wastaked as* a vassal .of' dA eitowia^ 
was very low ; severity thrymses^ (about tax p^iindp 
sterling ;) the loss of a nose, or other principal nteplF- 
ber, six oxen and one hundred and twenty p^&e ; 
of a finger, one cow and twenty pence:;: and ottwSr 
injuries in proportion. (Frd. L$ge5 Wal. ijiy8.>:,^ 



sIktfiM 't&(tf:tb«^>lMfttibiii fiif 3dtlaBtify>iiir^cbmid«ttidl 
as;«^td^'^}iln*^M»^»> at|dr.fDlio t^lseomp^w ^0i> 

gsh.iS^ *^ '{"•'™"''S^ '-••'-''•"-•'-■ '-,••' ..../....,. 

LAP ^Se>te#>^i^:-tAb' <$tftlrtJ Mftt()^it> Her- Ib^ bjsXi 

tl^]^i(Mol4^)|K^.iw» to' lMv6 b1»<:ta}i sliTvred i^ 

rm>y «bfr \i»9 dMAlSIlM -<v4«lft>Ut^:fiifMtty^k{^ 
jjgtliy f ;. -.;,;;::u7; cr!: ;., ■.;. .;. ' rr t,- ; ,i 3 .■! .• i 

■ ©bn'<>ti,kl*r ^H ^fee*jfe«^iH%ri«ti6riwse at ifitf 
IBnjr«^'^r^feHy<>PyoU^aiiceilWr9, WlWcoiiia tkft 
aad'liisiilt' tb'lfljitt^f tM Htfla^tfp W> ridicdle the 
misfortunes of the unprotected fair ? I knovHr' ytoik' 
do. Yet how BflWdb «i6l«' strongly does, what is 
ridlciddbs/. unjust, or cruel in the Laws of other na- 
tions, or other times, strike us, than in those of our 
d*^''? ' We:«in!{ia«^ jcWtteW|^'as;li^^^^ an age 
oif ^eat Tcfinei^^ntji an^ thet>. Qdnolude it musji^iB 
a* ^B? of.JM^ticeft\ .#her6-.i« tjie mind, of aenaim 
kiltty. thai .wbaMonot dukd: Mcitb: tevror at tfab base^ 
id«r-oF}ii» fiii^' <Jottfl^W6«ittr beihg left unprb- 
tected by the laWs of a' constilution, the envy of th^' 
W6fld ? Tet can feroak virtue be consideredi a^ 
under the protection of the laws, w^en aeduqtioni 
and dereliction are deemed of. so trifling a nature. 
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and SO unifApdrlant tothe walfare « of tha^ state, gs^- 
not to be included in the lifit of criii^ea : and a soiall . 
douceur to society even procures a privilege to comr 
mit the crime^ while the injured party rci^ivtes no. 
compensation^ save want and ignominy ?* O ! ye 
British Senators ! rend the hbtory of your countfy, 
iea4 the history of man ; consult the. codj& of reason^ 
study the code of Divine Wisdom ; and with prompt 
and animated hands tear, indignantly tear, these 
unjust and impious acts from the sUtu^te book of, 
your country : no longer sui&r such a foul and dis-; 
graceful blot to deface thei Syslxun c^: EAglish Juris- 
prudence ( Let. equity be the standard of your 
legislative, measure}' and if any partiality ^ must ex^, 
ist, let it exist in behalf of the weaker, and inprC| 
amiable part of creation t'^-^Hopiog ^great^ .Jig^t 
will produce greater good^ an4 that increasing^ 
wisdom will be ^u^companied witl^ ^n (^^qsicmof; 
humanity, . > . ; .. .-. r i-. ' .- 

I remain Ypurs,; ; 4 

* The unfortunate female u Uabl^ to be io^dsoned twelve 
months for incontinency ; while the vile seducer is only bound to 
indemnify the parish for the maintenance of the child : which is* 
generally commuted for the paltry sum of /at trfifrun^ouniu I«r 
Switzerland the seducer is obliged to make^repaiatian by martying[ 
the party ; but with us women seem of less vahi^ than t^e beasts, tjf 
the field. If a man goes to his neighbour's .fields and wilfully 
maims or wounds his cattle, it is felony without benefit of clergy ; 
but he may seduce and debauch his daughter Without any feat of 
legal punishment !! ! 
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LETTER IF. 



DolgeUeu. 

Leaving the city, (if city it must be cal- 
led,) without a single wish to find pleasure in trium- 
phing over fallen greatness, we took the road for Dol- 
geUeu. A grand pass through the openings of the Ca- 
der Chain, which comprehending the Arans and the 
Arenigs, forms nearly a right angle with the Ferwyn. 
It winds beautifully beside the rude mountaih Craig 
y Gwyni, or the White Rock, which forms a lofty 
wall on the right; while the opposite one oh the 
left consists of various slopes, with here and there a 
miserable looking cottage peeping in the different 
directions of the Cwms ; the Kerris, widely flowing 
over a rocky bed in the vale, murmured beneath our 
feet, and the hills in softest whispers returned the 
melancholy tones. Near the top of Craig y 
G^vyni are some deserted lead mines. From grea^t 
quantities of bluish ochre being found, with which 
the shepherds mark the sheep, and other circum- 
stances, it would appear, that the failure of success 
was rather owing to the want of skill and spirit of the 
uiidertakers, than shallowness of the vein or poverty 
of the ore. 

G 



On the left is Bwlch Oer Ddrws, noted for having 
been one of the three places, where, after the death 
of Glyndwr, the principal inhabitants of certain 
districts assembled^ to (onn a compact for enforcing 
justice by the weight of their character, without the 
assistance of any legal sanction ; which the con- 
fusion of the times, and the want of a due execution 
of the laws, had ' reduced to a state of debility. 
Various were the regulations made with respect to 
right aod wrong; the mode of re^^ess, and the 
measure of satisfaction. To these no sanction was 
annexed, except forfeiture of all benefits derivable 
from the compact. This appears to have been suf-^ 
ficient in those unsettled times, a9 it left the offend-? 
ing party unsupported, and in the hour of danger 
friendless. A general plan of associations of this 
kind for the enc^ouragement of virtue and order 
would probably do more to discourage idleness an4 
vice, and consequently prevent crimes^ than all tbo 
severe penal statutes that ever were enacted. 
. Descending a very steep stony road, for three 
miles we entered the town of Dolgei^lbu. 
^ We had been recommended to the sign of tbo 
Xiion. The accommodations were not of the most 
striking sort, yet the attentive civilities of Williams 
and his wife would have made still nK)re indi^eredt 
ones comfortable. We were detained here longer 
than intended, by the unfevourableness of the weatheij 
for Botanical pursuits; however we did npt want for 
amusement. The morning was taken up in writing;^ 
the afternoon in listening to the enchanting Welsh 
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siii, and charming music of the harp, having enlisted 
an old harper in our service during our stay : and 
the evening was employed conversing with W, 
Williams^ whom we found a man endued with a 
strong mind ; and who, to solid observation had 
added a considerable fund of history and anecdote* 
The face of the country,, its remarkable beauties or 
^venders, the state of agriculture and manufactures^ 
the great families, and the changes that had taken 
place in them, their genealogy, instances of heroism^ 
with many a tale of other times, furnished a savoury 
clla, and seldom failed to protract the length of 
4bc evening. A circumstance, which, had it not 
been for a declining day, and our horses inadequat6 
to further exertion, would have been laughable, 
began to put on a serious aspect, and was very near 
depriving us of this feast of reason. From our 
arriving at this agitated time, and tome auspicious 
'traits in our appearance, we wefe taken for Irish, 
and it required much protestation and persuasion 
before we could obtain the pronniise of a bed, or the 
least refreshment. Mrs. W. insi^tecJi that we were 
rebels fled from justice, while Williams recommended 
charity. The altercation became so violent, that wc 
were apprehensive it would not terminate in words. 
At length Williams's chqler was excited to that 
.point, when indulgence gives way to pre-eminence 
of right, and lotidly asserting his claim to submission 
the good lady retired in dudgeon ; and while \\t 
profited by the victory he had acquired, we could ngt 
I'efusQ tp admire the spirit that had obtained it* 

02 
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Continual emigrations, of Irish were daily arriving^ 
from their unhappy country, ^ud dispersing over the 
secluded parts of the kingdom. And in some^ cases 
from want of principle, but in more, perhaps, from 
the distress that must necessarily attend such sudden 
departures, the debts. they contracted at the inns 
were not always liquidated. 'But a few cases of this 
sort are not sufficient to account fqr the violent op- 
position, (not to say persecutiorf,) experienced by 
these unfortunate people at the hands of the Welsh* 

In the earliest ages, when Wales and Ireland were 
peopled frr^m the same Celtic stock,* family feuds had 
probably laid a foundation for a spirit of hatred. 
This was rekindled with redoubled fury by the 

• A dispute has long divided the learned world, respecting the 
descent of jtlie inhabitants of Cambria, or who were the immediate 
ancesto;^ of the original Welsh. Lelandy Sir ^ohk Pricey and 
others; in conformity to the printed and MS. histories, derive their 
origin from a colony of Trojans, under their leader Brutus. The 
writers of the Camdenian School oppose this suggestion totis virihus, 
and have produced voluminous ai-guments to prove, that they 
could have been no other, than a swarm from the crowded hives of 
neighbouring Gaul. Sir John, • in his Defemloy admits that Brutus 
and his Trojans remained some time in Gaul ; but probably from 
not being very cordially received by the natives, made a further 
emigration to the western coasts of this kingdom. The learned 
Knight, with a spirit qf humour well becoming the discussion of 
such an uncertain and unimportant subject, observes, '* It is no 
great honour to have been descended from a vanquished peo[dc> . 
who had deserted their country, and were now commencing va- 
grants as- the Trojans were ; yet facts should prevail, and the his. 
torian should lean where truth seems to reside.'* As it is one of 
|hose subjects, where conjecture is argument, and assertion proof, 
it still remains to the impartial reader an undecided question. 
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barbarous and bbody excursions made by the former 
in, the country of the latter :5 and^ becoming in- 
veterate by time, anfl strengthened by prejudice, 
seetas how to defy all powers of conciliation. "'What- 
ever conjecture may bo hazarded as to its origin, the 
fact is too notorious, that a powerful and rancorous 
enmity possesses the boskAns of the Welsh against the 
Irish ; and is carrfed^so. far, even ampng; the mid* 
dlieg and better :ijlfoi:iwd classes, ,as to induce them 
to refuse the duties of hospitality, and to deny 
civilities iand accommt)dafjonsrin. tb% country, which 
may be purchased in- every other. Among the 
lower classes it riseg froni riideness to insult. The 
spirit and habits of loyalty among the Welsh must 
necessarily clash with the ungovernable turbulence 
too apparent in the other; and tb A > relation of the 
rebellious spirit . lately manifested, and now broken 
cut into actual outrage, against theirJegal Sovereign, 
fanned the national hatred into a raging flame:* 
the least encouragement fi^om thoir superiors, 
would have brought thousands, from the moun- 
tains, with intentions of massacre, and weapoas of 
destruction. . - 

^ Dolgelleu, is so called from being situate in a vale 
once abounding with wood ; D6l being, of the same 
import, with Z)^/^ in English, siud Gelleu ox Kelleu 
a.place where much hazle grows. Its antiquity has 
not been noticed, Camden says, Roman coins of 

• * Extemplo, turbati animi,'concussaque fulgi 

Pectora, et arrectse stinmlis hand mollibu9 Irae. 
'. . .. ; • Virg. iEn, 1. xi. - 
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Trajan Jind Hadriftfi were found m hh time, n«f s 
well called Fynnon-vawr. -^-lilf^A P&rliament tvag 
ateetnbled hci*e by Owep Glyndwr, A. D. 1404 ; and 
though hi* affairs were in a prosperous state, having 
formed an- alliance with Charles, King of France, 
yet to an inlpartial observe, 'Owen must have ap- 
peared to<i> premature in bis declarations, having 
assumed the Styfe and claims of Royalty before he 
had procured sufBcifent (rhti^at^ p'dwer to support 
them.* ' -':' 

This principal town df Mttrioneih, where the 
Summer Assizes are held, stands in a fertile vtile netif 
the river Onion.; and though it is in a flourishing 
state, yet its ap^caranee affords no striking evidence 
of the wealth of Tts inhabitants. The houses are 
chiefly quartz, or litne-itotie, without fnortar, snmallef 
pieces of the same being forced into the interstices j 
few higher than two stories, with pent-houses in front 
U[X)n \yo\tSy and the streets so narrow as not to admit 
two carriages passing each other. The Market-house 
is a low square building, and the Town-hall is scarcely 
distinguishable from the other houses. 

Being here on a Sunday, gave us an opportunity 
of seeing most of the inhabitants: th6 poor were 
dressed in their holiday clotlies^ and made a re* 
spectable appearance. A large green meadow, (wherc^, 
and abundantly in other places, grows Atramanta 
i^EUM,) between the town and the river, forms a 

♦ « Owinus, Del gf atia, princeps Wiiifiae," &c. is the style in which 
he sent his Ambassadofi to Charles ; entKng^, ** datum apad Doteguelli, 
10 die mensis Maii,"M, cccc. quarto, et prmcipatfis nostri quarto." 



npftnding their beaotiful greonJeaves and patal()u9 
blossoms upon the durfkee of the water ; the formtt 
yellow, the latter white* These, with other 
fiquRtic plants, have the wonderful inslmct^ (shall i 
call it ?) of risidg to the surface of the water 
near the time of flowering. They expand their 
blofisoms about seven o'clock in the momhig, and 
closing again, repose upon the surface about fcnir 
in the evening. This specious Bquatic confinn& the 
ingenious theory of tbe respiration of plants* The 
Hpper side of the leaf is the iznthediate organ of 
breathing, by which it emits azotia gis, and imbibca 
oxygen; and in which the sap, or blood of the plant, 
under a thin porous pellicle, is exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere.* Ftd. MB^nMt H Usage des 
Fmiiies* Hence like insects, if the spiracula of the 
leaves are stopped by covering the upper surface with 
oil, death ensues ;i and hence, even to aquatic plant^^* 
submersion iti their native element qutckJy becothea 
fatal. 

On gaining the first: ascent, mudh coarse grass at\d 
peat bogs are discoverable. The hollo* of Cwra jr 
Cay presents itself, out of which rises the most pew 
pendicular rock of Craig y Cay, oyershactewiitg 
Llyn y Cay, a lake whose waters are beautifully clcar^ 

♦ The leaves only half expand, except in tdiny sW§6ns, formhijt 
a concavity, that like the little nautilus, rides upon the wave, to 
avdid the injury that the agitation of the waters might otherwise 
do to the rtspifatory organs ; hence they are t^lgafly <A\l^i 
"(an leaves^ 
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and of great depth, which refutes the idea of this 
having been a volcanic crater. They are said, by 
Mr. Aikin, to have stood the .chymical test of pure 
water, and as he ingeniously observes, the lava and 
other volcanic productions ;supposcd to have beeaseen 
here by some authors, might be no more than the 
quartz, whence: feld: spar having, been decomposed j 
had been left .in a porous state.* Here also grows the 
Narthecium bssiFRAGUM, and on the surrounding 
rocts, RuMEx DiGYNus, Rhodiola rosea, Tha- 

ilCTRUM MINUS, Th. ALPINUM, LYCOPODliJM SELA- 

60NOIDES, and L. clavatum. 

The waters of the lake cover an extent of fifty 
acrc'Syabounding with trout and other fi^h ; and a loud 
arid distinct echo twice repeats the whispers of the 
speaker. Amidst the clefts arid fissoces of the. rocks 
foxesfiqd a safe retreat, and the 'favourite anirnal of 
the country, in its proper state of; nature, leaps from 
ccaig to: craig, browsing the* mountain shrub, or 
alpine grass, in wild security. 

The road from this shelf is still more perpendicular; 
theJoose columnar stones, lying about in all direcr 
trons, assume in many places so regular an appearance, 
that they might be taken for druidical remains. ; some 
pf them stand erect, like Maen hiripn, and one is 
dignified with the title of LUch Idris. Nearer the 
summit numerous masses of irregular figures present 

* The mineralogist will here seek in rain for *' the rugged di*- 
coloujed rocks, cemented by a semi- vitrified matter, which gives 
them a volcanic appearance, and quantities of pumice similar to the 
toad-stone of Derbyshire." Vid, Pennant* , 
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themselves, and the disordered state of the strata 
becomes more obvious. This mountain is Cader 
Idrisy properly so called. Having gained this ascent 
a small plan forms the basfi to the two eminences, or 
rocky beads, of nearly: equal height, which constitute 
the bifurcated summit of Idris ; coWQ^Tyrrau Mawr 
and Pen yGader. The view from the latter is won- 
derfully grand; the mountains we had looked up to 
with astonishment, now sunk into considerable 
hills, while the lesser elevations appeared \h vanish in 
the extensive pjana. Lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
castles, steeples, woods, and downs, intermixed with 
the numerous it^cldsures,' and sheep, cattle, and men 
in diminished perspective, formed a pleasing and 
varied map. Over these the eye ranged to the 
Wrekin, rising solidary on the plain of Salop, skirted 
by the winding Severn; the lake of Bala, with the 
Cader's rival, Afrah Ben Llyjty^ theFerwyn, and the 
Breddin Chains^ To the South, the Bay of Swansea, 
and the Channel^ peep through the openings of the 
anountains of Brecoti. The Vale of Towy n, t.he fine 
.curve of the Bay of Cardigan, with the immense 
expanse of the ocean dashing its foaming waves over 
the breakers, and against the rocky shores of Me- 
rioneth, add to the beauty of the scene ; which is 
closed, ar a vast distance, by the heights of Snowdon, 
and, dimly in the western horizon, appears like a faint 
cloud, the coast of Ireland. 

The World, in elevations like these,; seems be- 
neath the traveller; aUvl it is impossible not to 

' • Mr; Hughes sayi, 'that Awran Ben Oyn is only thirty yard^ 
lower than the summit of Cader. 
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feci, Jn such impressive scenes of grtndeur, ft 
principle of religion. The immensity of the ocean 
corresponding with the majestic height of the 
mountain, contrasted with the habitations and other 
laborious works of man, so diminutive in the 
«ca]e, could not fail to excite ideas of wonder and 
delight. The Sublime has a moral tendency, it 
elevates the soul by depressing it ; it lifts it above 
every mean / and groveling consideration. Here the 
mind is arrested with awe! — All points to Him, 
•* who fixed the mountains on their base, established 
the earth on ks imnooveable pillars, and holds the 
immeasurable ocean in the hollow of his hand." 
Evident marks of Almighty power obtrude them- 
selves on our observation, at every step, not only iri 
the formation, but in the apparent changes that have 
taken place amid these stupendous scenes. What is 
vulgarly called great, appears little, and what we 
were accustomed to pronounce important, compara- 
tively trifling. We might have been tempted to have 
indulged a degree of pride, at finding ourselves so 
superior, and the world so far beneath us, bad not' 
the rising thought been checked by the insignificant 
figure those edifices made, which we had been used 
to consider as the wonderful efforts of human art and 
human power. We blushed at our little imaginary 
self-exaltations, and wondered how we could eveir 
consider ourselves as Beings of so much consequence; 
Sin-roqnded by objects of such superior magnitude, 
the recollection removed us to our proper place iA 
tb« soale of Beings and feeling n portloa of self- 
4 ■ 
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abasement, which may be uaefal in less elevated 
icenes, we prepar^ to defend the mountain. 

The plants towards the tpp of Cider, arc Ajra 
CiE^BiTosA, Feptuca ovinA, and the variety, called 
by Aikjn F. vivipara, he having probably only seen 
it ip 'us viviparous stat^i and F. j^veiuscula. Boa 
alpina, &c. These platit$ have the wonderful pro* 
perty of a two^fold mode of increasing their species, . 
When they grow io the plain or vale, where they 
f^Lperience the influence of the genial breeze and 
prolific sun to ripen their seeds, when committed to 
the earth to unfold the secret powers of the embryo^ 
they increase in the usual manner; but in theae 
alpine tracts, where the cold, even in the Summet 
months, is freqiieiitly severe, thiay change their niode^ 
and become viviparous. The infant germ, developing 
itself, shoots into blade in the cap ; and then fallings 
readily takes root, and becomes the parent of a nu«^ 
merous offspring. In other parts grow theSAxiFXAGA 

HYPNOIDES, S. SXBWARIS, SPHAGNUM ALPINUM, 

RHODIOI.A BosBA, and Vaccinium vitis idjba 
abundant ; Gkaphauum bivicitm, Ptsais gxispa, 

PiNGUICUXiA VULGARIS, SeDUM TBI^BPHIUM, S.. 
aUPESTRE, LyCOPODIUM SELAGO, CAMPANULA HO- 
TUNDIFOLIA, C. VAR. 0, JuNGERMANNIA ALPINA, J, 
JUI^ACEA, MlfflUM JUNGERMANNIA, LiCHEN PASCHA- 

ii<is, L. FBAGiLXS, with a variety of other species^ 
and the Abbutvs alpina. This plant has often been 
<^nfonnded with A. uta ursa., arising firom their traiU 
ing branches ; but, not to mention the striking dif* 
fereoce of the berries, (those of the fbrqaer beips* 
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black, 'and the latter red,) there is an infallible spe-' 
cifid distinction. The leaves of A. alpina are 
wrinlcled on the upper side, and reticulated on 
the under, with their edges serrated ; while thb^ of 
the UvA URSA are entire. It differs from the Vacci- 
NiuM viTts iD^A, by its trailing branches, and its 
leaves not dotted underneath. . . - : 

. Taking a North-easterly direction in our descent, 
we passed by the side of a small lake, whose crystal 
Ivaters discharged themselves down the sides of the 
mountain into the beautiful lake of Llyn Meingul, 
in the vale of Taly Llyn. This is very narrow, con* 
sistmg of meadows and verdant slopes, covered with 
numerous flocks, with here and there a solitary 
ihepherd lying by the side of a turf-built hut, at- 
tended by his faithful dog ; while in places the lake 
JO far fills the yalley, as only to leave a narrow path 
on oqe side; and the huge dark crags, near lOOO 
feet in height, tremendously overhanging the water, 
form a grand and majestic contrast. The termina- 
tion of this little scene is highly picturesque. The 
lake gradually contracting, in the shape of a river, 
rushes through a good stone arch into a narrow bed 
below, having the church on one side, and cottages 
mixed with trees on the other. 

Here we entered the Dolgelleu road, but nature 
changed her face, and the relief which vegetatioa 
affords the eye was denied us. The mountains, 
uniting at their bases, support projecting rocks, and 
impending crags, with large dart coloured columnar 
^agraents, which have been disjointed from the strata. 
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j^rnilsb ideas of borron Wc were soqn relieved from 
this deene^ by passing near tbe side of Llyn y Tre* 
^ienyn^ or tbe Lake of tbe Three Grains: so called^ 
toys tbe voice of tbe vulgar, from tbe Giant Idris feel« 
ing some gravel burt bis foot and throwing it out into 
tbe lake, wbicb became tbe tbree rocks now visible on 
tbe lakci These, and a thousand such stories you 
may bear, and be who likes may fill bis budget. 
Tbey are three vast rocky fragments, separated by 
some convulsion of nature from the adjacent moun- 
tains. This lake is esteemed bottomless, but the 
depth has been found at sixty fathoms. 
, These lakes^ and several others, which receive their 
waters from the Older, abound with trout, gwyniad^ 
and other fish, peculiar to alpine lakes, which induce 
the amphibious otter to frequent them, who here 
makes. his nocturnal and predatory perambulations^ 
The cwms of the mountains are peculiarly fitted for 
his retreat, and the waters for his pastime and repast. 
This animal^ wbicb is seldom found in England, 
has soft brown hair, is about two feet in length, from 
the tip of the nose to tbe insertion of the tail ; its 
head broad, nose blunt, and mouth flat^ like a fish ; 
neck thick and short, tail broad at the insertion, and 
tapers off to a point; the eyes are remarkably small, 
and placed near the nose ; the legs very short and' 
strong, the articulations of tbe joints are so formed,' 
tfaat the animal can turn them quite back, and use ^ 
them as temporary fins. Each foot is furnished witfar 
five toes, connected by a web or cartilaginous mem- 
brane, like the feet of aqaatic fowl. He takes hit 

H 
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general reshl^qce on the banks of the Ukoj bollow«i 
by the waves ; aad here the iemale brings forth hor 
young. The otter is not fon4 of rivers and runBing 
streams, |)ut if driven by hung^r^ it ^wima agaioal 
the streao) in pursuit of pr^y. If t^i^ method of 
nieeting the fish prove unpuccessfuli endup4 with 
capacious lungs, to take in a large portion of fir 
at a time, he ^ives to the bottom, and as fish canQQi 
see beneath, from the peculiar conformation of th^> 
eyes, l^e attacks them on the defenceless sid^j drag« 
thep to jshore by the belly> and then \GfL\m them for 
hours together tp continue the pursuit. In laket^ and 
ponds he varies his nopde of att^k* He generally 
drives them into son^e amall creek or sh^low, whera 
they are infallibly taken. In this manner the otto'^ 
^during the su^nmer moDths, obtains a si|pp}y more 
than adequate to his consumption^ frequently with 
unpardonable cruelty inflictifig death for amusement^ 
and leaving the dead fish upon the strand, rather as 
trophies of his victory ^han n^o^ss^ty. He is so 
voracious as to |s:ill mo^e than be can eat, ^nd^ by 
this spirit of covetousness^ he becomes so destructive 
to small fish ponds^ as. tp destroy the whole in the 
space of a few nights. His wantonness, howe^r» 
draws after i( bis own punishment: in winter be ia 
obliged frequently to live upoQ weeds and gra8S> or 
the bark pf trees ^ and, growing de^erate from 
famiaC) he has the temerity to attack sheep, which 
l^rings dov/n upon him the.vengeance of man.^ His 

. ^ * Vid. Goldsxnith and PcnnaDt, JSriu Zoot. 
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mode of buildiDg is as curious as that of taking hia 
prey. This ingenious free-mason burrows under 
' ground: he begins by making an opening at some 
distance from the bank, frequently in a wood or 
covert place. He then works his way, by a circuitous 
r^ute, to the lake or river; this done, he makes 
another, to communicate with the windings of this^^ 
at the side of the bank beneath the water. By the 
one, on the viand side, he obtains admission for a 
supply of fr0sh air^ and by the other he eludes tha 
vigilance of his enemies, escaping by his aquatic 
passage. 

It is difScult to take the old ones alive ; if they 
cannot avoid the pursuers by diving, they retreat 
tq^ their holes and escape ; but if their retreat be un- 
expectedly cut off, they grow instantly desperate^ 
attack the 4^s with the most savage fierceness, and'^ 
when once they bite, never quit their hold, so that 
few dogs care to face them. The young ones are 
taken with less difficulty. They are generally play- 
ing about the edge of the lake, but if the dam be 
present th^ task then becomes arduous. The oid one 
teaches them immediately to plunge into the water^ 
and escape among the rushes or weeds, that commonly 
fringe the margin. At this early period they swim 
with great velocity, and every part but the tip of the 
cose being submerged, they easily escape. Dogs are 
trained for this purpose, and this species of hunting 
furnishes great amusement. When the hunters come 
to the spot, the dogs discover by their barking that 
the otter is there, which instantly dives as related. 1^ 

H2 
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the female is absent, the young ones refuse to stir 
without parental protection, and fall an easy prey* 
Thus taken, they are fed upon fish and water ; as^ 
they gain strength, this food is changed for bread, 
milk, &c. Then taught to fetch and carry like 
dogs, by training first with artificial, and theri with 
dead fish, they become valuable animals, for such is 
their docility, they will even fish for their masters, 
as well'as themselves, and obtain their own main- 
tenance, and a supply for the family. This is onef 
instance of a very savage animal being domesticated 
by human art, and furnishes a probability, that the' 
terror of the thicket and the desart are not irre- 
claimable from their ferocious state ; but instead 
of being the dread of man, might be made sub- 
ordinate to his will, and subservient to his use. 

When we reflect, that out of twenty thousand 
anin^aJs, not more than a hundred can at present be 
considered as his auxiliaries, what a majority remainj; 
to be subdued; and what a small portion of the 
divine grant he has yet possessed himself of. While 
his ambition is insatiably striving- to lord it over his 
fellow-creatures, and to make his compeers in iemg 
the slaves of his pleasure, or bis avarice, the exten- 
sive territories of the animal kingdom remain un- 
subjugated ; he permits the strength of the stoutest 
animals, which in a domesticated state would essen- 
tially contribnte to his resources, to be, as far as re- 
.spects him, dissipated without advantage; and the 
animals themselves to range* in absolute indepen- 
dency, mocking at his title of Creation's Lord^ 
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Wishing that the genius of war might for ever sub*- 
niit to the genius of peace, and mankind apply the 
powers of reason to sciences^ to art, to economy^ 
and humanity; we descended through Bwlch Cpcb, 
at the foot of which grows the Polytrichxjm alpi- 
KUM3 and P. VRKiGKRUM, and on loose stones the 
Ijichen centripugus, down a rough and nibbly 
wad again to Dolgelleu. 

Yours, 
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Barmoutkp 



X HE road for Barmouth is over a hand- 
some stone bridge of several arches, thrown across 
the Onipn; which here flows many hundred feet 
wide. 'On the rigfct, about a mile from the town, 
on the bank of the river, are the ruins of Cymmer 
Abbey. Part of the church is still standing, exhi- 
biting at the East end three lofty sharp-pointed 
arches; and over them three smaller ones mantled 
with ivy. The abbot's lodge and part of the abbey 
serve for a farm house. This was a Monastery of the 
Cistertian order, founded by Meredydd and Gryf- 
fydd, the sons of Conan ap Gwen Gwynedd, A. D, 
1 198. In Llewelyn's charter the benefactions of the 
founder and the boundaries of the abbey lands are 
enumerated, and his own recorded. A, D, 1209; 
evidently proving, that it was founded prior to that 
period. The revenues at the Dissolution amounted 
to ^58 lbs. 4d. Fid. S^peed^ Two miles from Dol^ 

• Dugdflle and Tanner confound this with the abbey of Cnvmttr 
in Radnorshire, on the borders of Montgomery. To tJbat ipust be 
referred what Mr, Warner says of t/jzs abbeys with respect to the 
fine its abbot paid to the English, to save it from conflagration ; 
as well as the treachery of one of its monks, that led to the disaster, 
Vid, Math. Par. /. 311, Po'weii 252. The foundations of a castlc 



gdtkHl U Niltoeeti Pa^k/ ttiie kt^tdlM '^U Of th<i 
feihilf:6f that name, ndvr df the TaughMW. Th6 
roitd !8 by ii st^ep aScetit^ and thb hciusi^ stands of!i 
Very high grdttrtd : it wdS but a* <4Jd ii^dirfei^eiVf 
buildihg;/ Thfc |)nf»int 'poMe^sof, A> Jl^^^^rlj fcfti 
ejected a hew and hatWteme* rtwtisbn,' whieh a]fj^ 
piars t6 gfeat advatitage Ifcfrt the felevated Seite, aftcl 
the rich woods that clothe the difFererfl pifts df thd 
pait.* ..'•..: ; .. r . 

- Tti A*' ftp{)*if i»« 6f tlie p«A ft tB«>fertia1n* ^f *« 
BHtWb pb^n>4t i* k high Intokted '«)(5K> ^ttdrifetl 
Iritb a Will df EtotieUi thb cJommoti -fdftfflcatfbn tvif 
biifffMH a^efetdrsj ' ttlfed Mrf -^th'^wi^^, ot ffi* 
IWr of OppftiAsidH. TWi ^ark id celebrated fiir th* 
ttfefent dett 6f thfe eoiiftti'^, i^6tatol[aM> %rriBU blit 
8f fct(i<«ytfc fiaVxibr. 7- • '^ •■'''• «^'^'- :. • • ^• 

h(ik at nature in fier fatffftBtfc* vviWndss,- '^s k^xWi 
teted'fH the tjelcbrtkerf fSHs of tlte -Ga^ne'rfnd ibi 
MAWdAach. The wealbfet^^-fef seveha! days fearf beeil 

prtidlfeiStisly etorHty, -^Shd eonsbtjtK^tly / ffit»ttriW« 

. ' .".. • : . . . - .^ y . '• ) • ^; -v . — • - ' %i 

99»i|^n \m(t tht abbeys :bua:t by Yetty^^pB^wtpr^pfi tais^i^ 
and demoliibed sopn aftet A. P. H l^j. by Euean ap Ca^wyaaand 
Mercdydd ap Bleyddcn. Fr^. Fouuel, /, L50. 

♦ But Mr. Pennant when he observed, " That this was the 
highest situatiQn of any gentleman's house in Britain," Vol, 11. /. 
57;* did \\ct refcoHect that many (jarts df the kingdom, whichlbrm 
• ^ocb fe^s angi^ Vifh th^ pkno of the Kc^i^dn, a[^e Btgh^^Atl| 
Ae l^yel oE th« «e% tWh th^e dwit form ja gnrffer. , The hii) 
gca^uallj xites a^'we poQeed from the xxx»n ; ^nd it is prab^t 
ffom thi$ cons idcrationj. that the table land called Rid^e^aj in IVar^ 
w/rffiiV/, is the highest part of this kingdom, ^ ' f 
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isr seeing them to the highest advfiQtage, Whoever 
visits these sceoes in the droughty that frequently 
accompanies the most pleasing time for travelling, 
will be totally disappointed; for several of these 
falls will ^{tye vanished ; and the person by whose 
description the traveller has been allured to the spot^ 
lie under the imputation erf* ^pisre presentation or of 
high colouring. 

Proceeding northwards up the vale of the Mmw, 
nt Poly Melynllin^ Sfx miles from Bolgelleii^ is si 
house inhabited by Counsellor Maddox i here, tum<? 
ing to the left qpa steep acclivity^ the eye meets 
%ht furious course of the (Sarfa^ a wide mountaiQ 
torrept dashing its ; waters from rock to rocl| 
through a thicket ofj various kinds of underwood^i 
meeting with short interruptions till it arrives at 9 
lofty precipice ; dowptbis it rushes iq separate ch^n* 
Dels fifty feet into the pool ben^th^ shaded by lofty 
tr^es^ that give the waters 4 dark appearance, and 
the pataract its mmtyJRhaia^rJdu; here^ struggling 
and foaming against the fragments of stone it has 
brought in its violent passage^ in wild uproar, it is 
soon lost to the spectator in the thick woods be]ow« 
Ajnoble pendant birch of uncommon size overhangs 
the centre of the fall, and forms a high finish to this 
romfm tic scene. , ^ , ' . 

A bridge is thrown across theriver called Po«/ ar 
§aff$p which, conducts you to another cascade, 
formed by the junction of the Maw and Eden. A 
lofty angular wooded hill, corresponding with the 
|lens through which tlhcse waters fell, forms the forl^ 
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0f the rivers ; and is not unlike many of tboee scenes, 
described by travellers in the wilds c^ America, But 
these were only introductions «to other scenes of 
grandeur, with which nature has every where en^^ 
rbhed this richly varied country. 
. Crossing a lofty slate mountain with numerous 
oaks on the right and left, called Tylyn Gwladws, 
with its opposite, Cwm Yssam, we descended into 
the deepened vale, through which the Mawddaelft. 
flows. The mountains on both sides, dark with th^ 
Vmbrageous shade o£ beeph and oak, which almost 
completely cover their declivities, except the browti 
QT'dgs sometimes making an appearance through tl)c 
verdant clothing, formed a fine contrast with the 
naked country before us. , 

. A dii£cult path, through wooded dingles, soon- 
brought us to the river. .Though precluded from the. 
^ght of the cataract, by the sylvan shades of this 
^iry region, our ears were assailed by the i¥)jse;o( 
these troubled waters*^ The latent falls of tiie Cayoe 
and the Mawddach were now distinctly heard, in an« 
gry roar, tumbling from ledge to ledge ; while the 
sounds Reverberated frorn the mountains' sides, like, 
distant tliunder, directed our steps to the Fisfil j 
Coyne, (or the spout of the river Cay ne.) This is no less 
^h?9 the Whole river, in one uniform sheet, dashing 
^owii a perpendicular declivity of near two hundred 
fe^t, in fqll stream, into the deep rocky bason, or 
excavation formed by the violence of the water. 
3ut this magnificent object appears to the greatest 
ndvant^g^ fron) below, by crossing ^ truly ^Ipint^ 



kridgc, forftiM of the trank of an 5fnmens6 oak 
]k\d from totk to rock ovei* a Harrow dark chasm ; 
through which the torreiif rushes from the pool into 
the glen beneatb^ 

From this situation the view h immensely grand. 
The prodigious 'hfeight tif the cataract to its first fall ; 
the 6hasm over which tiie bridge is placed ; its se- 
cond descent through the rocky fissures 5 its mural 
front and sides, with trees here and there relieving 
the brown ro<ik ; the thick wobded glen, shaded by 
ancient t^ak and beech, with a profusion of under*- 
wood, through which the waters force their course, 
feoarSe miltitiuring from rock to rock, till they fifiin- 
g]b ^ith Mawddach a few hundred yards be!o#} 
combine to form a species of the picturesque, that 
ttiay be equalled, but cannot be surpassed. Three 
hundred yards distant frorft this, is the fall of the 
Mawddaeli ; which, thOtrgh in the same enchanting' 
sftylc of ron^atttic bearfty, yet fetains a peculiar oha- 
fafeter diStJnet from every other cataract we had seen. 
This h ft remark that may be extended to the gre^tef 
part e€ the scentry of Wales ; which by new com^ 
binatbns of objects, and cfxhatistless variety of CO- 
JouVtng, ftirhi^hei - perpetual sources of novelty and 
entertaitinfiem to the Oevotee of Nature. 

Thi^ fall is more exposed to the day. A nstd 
<ipenS through woods to a bare mountain, enclosed 
by others, rising Wieb salient angles for eight bun- 
dled fc6l high ; over which, by three falls of abou^^ 
thirty feet descetit each, witH full stream, the rivef 
#Ofe into a deep cottcavity : whence again is^qihg; 
4 



it itassumes its viblence, attd rages over ji coflgerie* 
of draggy tocks, till joined by the impetuous Cayne, 
and is only heard in the distant woods. Though 
this was so materially difterent from the former, we 
Weffc not fe^d gratified : the Pystil is rofnantie, bilt 
that of the Mawddach is magnificertily grand. 

Mr. Peniiani observes, what we should wish to 
see, " That iti the nakedness of winter, there is ati 
eminence, whence these two cataracts might be seen 
at Once, exhibiting through the tfeeS a pidce 6Jf 
scenery ias uncomiilOA as it is grand.** 

Retiring ffOili these lovely scenes, we regained 
tlie road at Llan Elltyd turnpike. At this place the 
tide flows to a considerable height ; and a number 
bf Small cfafi, with a few large vessels, are built. 
A brig of about two hundred tons was now upon 
the stocks, and others of inferior size; but vessels 
of any considerable tonnage are obliged to 'h6 
launOhecl about the equinoxes, to take the advantage 
of the high vernal and autumnal tides, for floating 
over the bar of Bannouth. 

!Fronfj Llan Elltyd to Barmouth is ten miles of the 
best and mofet beautiful road in the kingdom. The 
road winds round the hill opposite to Dolgetleti; 
and is formed with great labour, on a shelf of the 
rock, through the hanging woods, crossing a hand- 
some stone bridge oyer the Mawddach, just where 
it joins the Onion. The expanse of water now be- 
comes considerable, and at high tide occupies the 
whole of th^ vale; putting on the appeararice Of a 
large lake, enveloped with mountains. The waters' 
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pf tbe BsstxxAry contract with the undulations of 
Its rocky banks, which in some places are covered 
^ith brush wood to the \vater's edge ; and in others 
foam in sullen grandeur against impending cliffs. 
A sprinkling of culxivation^ and plantations of trees 
as a security from the spray of the ocean, mark the 
Jiand of industry, Tbe openings of tbe surrounding 
>voods display the opposite mountains, bowing with 
inodest submission to tbe heights of Cader ; which, 
with its' bifid sumtjiit, now assumed the appearane 
of a volcano. The rolling clouds smoked over the 
ynountain, and the sudden bursts pf light, occasioned 
by the contending sun, had a grand and aweful effect 

The road follows the inequalities of the shore, till 
it occupies a narrow shelf of the perpendicular rock 
of Barmouth. Here we obtained a fine view of the 
waters of the river^ discharging themselves into the 
beautiful bay of Cardigan, 

The delight we felt during this plqasing ride, was 
pearly terminating in a disastrous conclusion. The 
road near Barmouth is on the shelf of tbe rocky 
piountain, on which part of the town is built ; which 
from the constant washings of the tide, had of late 
experienced considerable inroads. A spirit . of ne- 
cessary improvement induced the commissioners to 
devise means to wjden it. The most eligible plan 
yi^as deemed, blowing up the rock. This was 
now es^ecuting by means of gunpowder : and 
the men were busily employed in the work.— • 
We had scarcely passed the spot before our horses 
st^rttd 9t an explosion unexpected by tbe workmen 



thet^selves j and a portion of the rock gave way of 
many thousand tons weight, which completely block- 
ed up thcToad t fortunately no lives were lost ; but 
had we been a few seconds later, we must have- - 
been inevitably crushed to atoms. 

To express gratitude for deliverance to Him, who* 
pcrmitteth not a sparrow to fall to the ground with- 
out his paternal t)otice, may seem like enthusiasm* 
to the eye of impiety; but to us, who consider the* 
acknowledgment of our dependence upon the Dei ty^ 
and his superintending Providence over our beingsp 
and concerns, as a reasona'ble^rvice, this event has 
often on recollection been a source of pleasurable 
sensations ; much more calculated to excite tl^e^ 
envy, than the contempt of the votaries of irreligion : 
If smallest beings claim his guardian care. 
His noblest cieature caimot fail to share/ 

Entering Barmouth, we met with good accom^ 
modations at the Corsy gedal Arms, the only inn in the 
place. This little town is seated close on the sea 
shore, at the mouth of the Maw; hence called jfher 
Maw. It is principally built upon a hi^h rock;' 
rows of houses standing upoh the shelves one above 
another, like part of the city of Edinburgh : and 
said to resemble the town of Gibraltar. A street* 
is formed by a few mariners' and fishermen's bouses^ 
built on the strand, which are completely overlook- 
ed by the buildings of their wiser neighbours, that 
are founded on the rock. The former are defended^ 
from stormy tides, by large hillocks of sand, which 
threaten to overwhelm themj and certainly woxrid/ 
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W«r« it npt for the friertdly fwistanca pf tviq, otheir** 
ivisc^4$^pi«64 vegot^ibteB, the Arukdo arbvabu and 
Ejlymus ARRKARiys; whicb, by tbeii* long creeping 
TOOta intertvyining together, ttop the sand, and hy 
causing it to aggregate, change it frpnti a nui^anM 
tp a friendly barrier. 

. To those who conceive that a plaee of fasibiw- 
i^ble remrt must be handsome in appearance. Bar* 
mouth will occasion diDapppintomst. The CpHfi 
d'ml is by no means striking. The bathing is cer« 
thinly as efficacious as any can be : the rough tidei 
ap frequent in 3t. 6eorge*s Qbannel, and the rocky 
abores of the surrounding coast, niuat greatly teqd to 
%bRnge and render salutary the waters of the bay. 

: The beach is a fine sand, extending fnom the 
Traeth Artro to the harbour. The accommodations 
for bathings at present, are but indilfFerent : neither 
\yith home*, as at Weymouth and Brighton ; ^or 
yith a winch and inclined plane, as at Cowea v but 
^ed. on the sand at a cieirtain distance withio the 
i;eaeb pf the tide, whiah renders it very inconvenient 
tp the bathers : being confined for time, 
. The company, though not numerous, was gen* 
teel. Through. the wetness of the $easoB, few of the 
Shropshire and Hereford beauties bad yet arrived i 
yet the place was expected sooa to fiiJ : this being 
the rm^t of the indolent and aiflicted from the 
wi Jland part of the kingdom, as Weymouth is for the 
Ye*ten> part. 

. A^^i^g to the ton b a large boarding-houw^ 
<iS|»bW vf «o»|i»imRg ji oninber of £i«aiUes« Hert 



%t pfif common table, which is well serv^d^ th^ 
company sit down to dinner and supper together, a9 
^ Matlock ; ^n admirable harper is kept in pay. An 
assembly twice a week afTords exerci$9 apd amuse^ 
went for the evening ; and the surrounding country 
furnishes objects for both, during the day. 

From the friendly footing on which strangers meet 
here, they resemble one great fatxiily, united for tho 
purpo^ of social intercourse and . mutual pleasure^ 
The lodgings are good and the expenc^s very mode* 
rate ; and, when the price of provisions is taken 
into the account, it would be extortion, were it 
otherwise. Mutton three-pence per pound ; kid by 
^ the quarter the same j fowls ten-pence to one shiU 
J^ng per couple : most kinds of fish from one. penny 
to two pence per pound. 

Every consideration is heigh teneS, by the most 
pleasing attention from the hostess and her servants ; 
no that he who cannot spend two or three monthf 
under the roof of Lowii Lewis, without experiencing 
ennui, must be possessed of a spirit not .easily 
pleased ; and has yet one of the most essential of all 
human sciences to learn. 

The harbour is formed by a small island,* at thd 
mouth of the river, that serves to eequre a s»fe m^ 
chorage for the shipping. It formerly afforded pa«^ 
turage for numerous (locks and herds; buit,. jQ-om a 
late inundation of the sea, it is the greater part laid 

* ** At the mouth of Maw River lyeth a- little islet, scant a bo#» 
Ihot over, without habitation. At ebbe it is fresh water, and *t 
fluddeialt." LehV.A^. 



iindef water ; ami the shifting sands threaten to dcs^ 
fitray the harbour. 

They aref tiovv busily employed in carrying stontf 
to repair the damages ; but without greater support^ 
this work> esseiitial to BarnK)uth as a port^ mast soon 
oecessarily C^se. 

* Some have been sanguine enough to suppose, 
that this might be made a place of extensive trade j 
but a bar of sand, over which the tide rises only a 
few feet, prevents vessels getting out and in, except 
at high spring tides ; and forms an in»brmountable 
obstacle to Barmouth ever becoming a port of great 
consequence in the commercial world. In conjunc- 
tion with this, another obstacle presents itself; a 
long range of sand and gravel runs out in this part 
of the bay of Cardigan for more than twenty milesj 
called Sarn Bardrig; or the Ship-breaking Causeway ; 
from the number of vessels that have been wrecked 
open its horrible breakers; which mark its course 
when the tide flows ; and at low spring ebb the shoal 
is dry. 

Tradition says, that all this part of the sea was once 
an habitable spot, under the name of CantreV Gwa- 
lod,* or the Lowe Land Hundred ; and that in the 
time of Gwyddno Goronhtr, A. D. 500, it was wholly 
inundated by the sea. 

From the observation of Taliesin, that it was oc- 

• Wher now the wildc Se is, at the mouth of Deuy and furthci 
into the St, were ons 2 commotes of good, plentiful, but kw 
grounde, cauUid Cantre Gwaylode: /• e. terra demisnii 'vel substdeni^ 
llanitUi now deene eatinaway. Vid* Lch Iter. FoL T. /. 41. 

2 
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casloned by those who kept the floodgates, the sea 
might have been kept out by dykes, like those of 
Holland. * ' 

A similar event happened a few years ago to the 
Low Marshes near Liverpool. At Abergelleu aa 
inundation of this sort is recorded by the natives : 
and there are evident proofs of greater part of the 
bay of Swansea in Glamorganshire, having been 
once a forest. I have frequently, at low water, seen 
more than a mile out, the roots of large oaks; some 
of them in the state of perfect peat, and others still 
exhibiting the marks of fibrous texture. 

These and many md^ facts, which might be ad* 
duced, are demonstrative proofs, that many of the 
present friths and bays were once part of the land ; 
and that the ocean for centuries has been making 
encroachments upon the western and southern coasts 
of the kingdom. 

In spite of all these obstacles, however, the spirit 
and industry of the inhabitants contrived, prior to 
the war, to carry on a considerable trade in the 
coasting line, and to Portugal and Ireland ; which 
gave a degree of life to this little port. But war, 
baleful warl has cast a paralysing damp upon the 
industry of the inhabitants, and almost extinguished 
the spirit of adventure. 

To the man, whose eye has been used to sparkle, 
and his heart to glow at the sight of Commerce 
spreading her sails to the propitious gale, it could 
not but be a subject of regret, to see numerous ves- 
sels lying heeled upon their sides, or moored in the 

I 
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mud, their sails laid up; ap.^ their flW^tf QUt of 
employment, or earning a scantj^pittance jfbr their 
' ifamilies, by the precarious profits of an qnc.ert^a 
; fishery. ; .* 

This coast and the adjacent country furnishers » 
variety of* olDJects to the naturalist : of birds h.Qrc are 
Geese, Gulls, black and white Sea Crows, Penguins 
^Puffins, Ring Owzles, Corqporants, W^at E^ 
and many smaller birdte. 

On the sand]? we adde^.lp. our cpllectiop of plan^ 

pLAUX MARITI»|A, ANTIRIlKlNyM ORpNTlUM, ^11- 
PHORBIA PRPLIS, CiNERAKIA PALUSTRISi ^fi^^A^lA 

MARITIMA5 A. PEPLoiDEs^ and A. Rubra var. (3 ; 

; the Cheiranthus sinuatus perfumed the air with 

its delicate odour. On the. rocks, Flakta^ o j^CAftX- 

TIMA, PrITHMUM MARITIMUM,, l^AUCORNJA lUBHTIf* 

MoiBES, and ^ singly rock near the harbour ifa^ 
almost purpled over with flowers of the Awsc^iA 

STATICS. 

But you will want to karn soinething of the in* 
habitants. I will introduce soijne to your nptice^ 
from *^ The plain and simple annals of the poor:'* 
and while the rich and gay are feasting upop deli- 
cious kid, aqd drinking seasoned port;^dippTflg ii^ 
the salubrious wave, or climbing the steep as9ent fos 
appetite, you will not refuse to hear of the secluded 
peasant ; shut from the common eye of dbdervation^ 
eating tiis scanty meal, and struggling with d^ea^e 
in the habitation of penury* 

In one of my morning walks I took up a little bye 
path, rendered less inviting by tl)e sitencb of an ad* 



^i)iiifri^'6i^'c6te. THfe weaker was hot, ^and'I had 
h^fyet'feed: Had \t not therefore beeh'folr ati oB- 
"Stlnatb ^^3tfd headstrong curiosity, that leads me to 
■ 1ti^festigiif6 \itid kee if possible the end of eyefy 
Iftiitig, and to study nature in her Veclusest haunts, 
'I should haVe made this ah excuse for not proceed- 
'm^ farther. iThe' cry of an infant at no great dli- 
tatice at&acted tny attention and hastened my steps. 
As I farther ascended the hill, a hut, little bettfe^ 
• thin the cote I bad left, folrbade my approach. At 
1ffie eritrarice, for dodr there was none, stood a tall 
female fijgure, which from her taitered dress and salloV 
countenance, you would Scarcely have suplfesed to 
have bSeen hiynan ; with a distorted 6gure' at h6r 
breastk I spoke, but she, not understaiiding thy 
language, and little supposing 1 would enteri^uch a 
dwelliii'g, Still kept her post. I thferi tciok the child 
fcy the hand ^nd pointed for admittance. The hiit 
"coiiskt^d df ohi room upon the ground floor; 
divided by k partition of lath' and reeds. The, 
ilbor i^afe the nd five soil, rendered very hard and utl- 
even from long and unequal pressure. At the far- 
ther end was a fire of turf, lafd upon a few stones ; 
near which stood a three-legged stddl, a Small caSt- 
iron p6t, some branches of broom tied bp for a b^- 
Soifi, ahq a few bundles of rushes thrown ddwri fdr 
a bed. These constituted the principal furniturtf! 
^ At the other end was a lank meagre figure sitting m 
a looih, y^eaying coars^ linen ; the fathfer of the 
fatnily.' ' ' '. 

I 2 



i^- At I this employment,, after fourteen ^bQfl»' toil,^ be 
could earn eight-pence. But a chropic i^nes§» oc- 
^ casioned by low debijitatiqg diet, prevented hh.fol- 
lowing it so close as constantly tg ea^n this. A si- 
milar cause prevented the wife from prppcrly looking 
^^fter four sickly children. The eldest was^ stinted 
in its growth; the second lame; the rfjird "blind; 
and the youngest, though two years old, still at the 
breast, and wasting away wjth the 'tabes dorsalis. 

Entering. farther into their his^pry, I learnt that 
the linfen trade had been much better and provisions 
. cheaper; when they might, if Fortune had smiled, 
, have done sorr^ething : but owing to a very severe 
illness, in consequence of a ,bad lying in, the wife 
had. been incapgcjtated for taking an active part in 
.'the business, as she used to do ; and' consequently 
'they were unable to put any thing by for a day of 
adversity. The same cause precluded theno the 
benefit of medical advice. Even when a transient 
appetite returned, they were destitute of the means 
to procure more than a coarse and scanty morsel, 
hardly sufficient to satisfy the immediate cravings of 
hunger. The world had no value in their estima- 
tion ; their hearts were grown qallous to its concerns. 
In such a truly deplorable state, life itself appeared 
to havei no charms ; and death was looked upon as 
a welcome messenger that would bring them con- 
eolation. They talked of it with cheerfulness, and 
seemed reaniipated when I mentioned that state of 
retribution^ where the sincere^ though humble^ 
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christian^ '^Shall-Tiave all tears wiped away; and 
sorrow and sighing should flee away." 

It is in scenes like these, niy^ friend, that the pre- 
cious, though neglected jeweJ> Religion^ rises in^^our 
estimation — it is hereitsppjv^ris sficin^^nd its effi- 
cacy demonstrated. This last i resouxiK^v ofn misery 
appears^-.iQ'^all its unrivalled cHartnsr^^p^ns'to'the 
despairing mind new paths of consolation and de- 
lighc;!^trf!anges ibe parched desan ^ itito'^JiefresHibl 
sprfai9^i and tb^ ba#ri»r W^lctepibess jnto'd blobnfvir^'J 
Pliftdise*.' 3ut;fof rtffi th^c6ndiitk>ri df these people''^ 
wtibidbshre:baen^i^'t6i^1blb: tl^^^ would bave*^ 

been a ca^eiof desperation; ^ " ' ^ 1 • • > "^ > 
i Ybu wiU readily suppose ' I ^gould 6ot h^f . tbis^' • 
diktrdssiDg- 'history ^f^iibimu Hffktiifys^o i^m^tonris. 
thait^jr^fedling^ wereJnieiiested.: M^hkfldifcid in^'J 
v(ilMftarily slid into myiipKbcket f'^tkdI'W4s4\ibxit to ^' 
oflfer a ttiite of charity befdret ba^ scarcely -heard the^ ^ 
t&le-to excite it,. A thousand ideas you wobld bl£V6!> 
read in my countenance at this time: one momfMlT^ 
Ifelt symipathy for Ute objects around m^i^-^rtjgret 
for npt feeling more'; and that I bad not more 7 
ability tq relieve their varied distressei^: ifadn indf^'^ 
nation at my speeies^ toi think) that they could spend :. 
months and ipontbs in i^letity,; if «iot in 4mtiry,o 
"v^tfacQt ittempting to rose oe their fellow^raatu}^^ 
fiom suet complicated itoisery. . ^ : ' ^ :; 
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" Ahl little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasurei power, and atnuence- surround ; 
^ 'I'lFh^; \vho their thoughtless hoiirs in ^iddy ftiifth, 
.: And wAnton, '^&eft'tiuet,>itotWi^*;^''**» ^'- * 
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j.,Ah! litUcthirO^r.theyrWi^leiA^^ .,. _ .'. . 

How many feej, this ye;y ip^m^nt* icath- ^ j . . • -, 

And all the sad vifiety of pain! . "^ 

" ^' ■ flow many dnnk ^ the cup 

** "<!)f"ba1efb1 grief* or eat the bitter breid '^j -\^''-* t^^--;' 

-- Of tniseryv— fSbrc pWrc'd by wint'ty wiirfs; ' '- - " • * ' '-' 

y-^fibtfciihy^rflikmwthbisoriMhut .i ' . '' "' ;> ' 

• !0f chfcrimppwity/! ;i;\ !. ::; ^'•i }lfc»li*»i: 

corit; prpmtfeiJ.I vyH:HjW se*. fehem amivoii. 

of dinner, I congratulated) ntojr^l^ hoive^%ii^ :tbeiu 
th$ii)gh.i«|aWft «f&ctoally tq relieve ;Jbeltt„ Ij;£Md 
g«iff» thw^ somQ^mfmtiiiuA.t^Bi^i^Al^ 
be«^^^MJMa4:%ain heenjeftpitedy whidb te^diiiili 
soA^i^^ftdc Mfidibrale the .^aift^ mhiUMaWekuu^j 
fiW»lwi5W^;o(i graft tude: flbe- the: Bumerouii.iwdi uifrlo 
dg^WVeld.ble^smgfi wilh wbiob.ProftidencQjfafld mdiiii 

Piy iiiipiP^VerflwWi. ;,.j ;,: -y; si:f: ... '.jj ( .1 ui *n> • 

Itnj^fwkwtrfiieitoC )aottr[ <w«jithel *:pw^plv<iQte^ I- 
pwlsmi :Qf:oii«aBlyesi.*ritb:.othjBCft^'is geobailysLfroit/ 
dufpi^yii o£ ;lDenfifieiaI efbctft./ It. temkit^i gtv^rual. 
jil»ti'ide3$ oCx>w iiekfciYe^Datibnsfe:tt»af.^«[meic£f8ai3)^u 

djyiaiow^ aisd: fi9nseqvt<E3iioI4^^^^^^"' ^^ '^ th.so^i. 
cipty^j.iS4liU)]oted fiif daeasQfcoodiriation.iaini oodcct 
and the varied duties acising.frdiiLtliiiflfiy essi^atmLto .. 
its existence and welfare: it removes the veil. Avhich 
pride is too apt to cast over our true nature and^real 
ponditioqj;;.^n4 Jp^ds .,f?s , hacfc .^Q fbab,9,#r^yrJ^^^ 
of reverence and ; JHilWPiSHP^^fa. j#stly^.l^^ 



I 

such frail and dependant creatures : induces us to 
acknowledge ourselves dependant upon that August 
Power from whom wo derive our being; and that 
all we possess and all wesee^ is th^ free and un- 
merited gift of JBw, from whom man receives life 
and breath, and all things. To his undeserved 
bourilty Ttls I owe my superiority to the poor weaver 
at Barmouth ; and the recollection of faiB>3Poretched 
CB^^ ifme I feel the blessing of. contrast, compels 

nie tpiddtrfesS it. /* ' \ 

Theifi sfeiititnehty, cbnffoifmaDie to' those virtues, 
wfiich form a striking -feature in yoU^ character,^ 
cannot ^ff to ajBfarci yoti katfsilSctlon'; atfdTeelinga^ 
dispbiition'to admire i^c' etimpltj Istrbti^y wish* 
fdrthepowtBrofimitatiori. * 



V' dejctijap.se^arvus lujus 



jlmplicuit, s^cquiterqjttj j^erPt; nop ^i^ssibu;? iEqyis. 
:. Tour's^ M 
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W E directed our course towards Harlech. 
The road lies along the flat undulating; shore of the 
Bay of Cardigan. On our right was the we&t^ti 
termination .pf the Upper Merionethshire Chain^ 
endipg in ^ahrqpt. crags ?ind rude precipices^ down 
to the stran^^ J On our left^ the ocean foaming 
with maddened rage over t^he irregular sands^ md 
against the rocky shores of the Peninsula of Pen- 
morfa, that 1^ stretched before us, forming the 
northern- Horn of the Bay of Cardigan. Here the 
road strikes off froni the. shore^ and the space ex- 
hibits a few small inclosed farms in a tolerable state 
of cultivation. We ascended from the coast to visit 
the environs of Corsy Gedol, the ancient seat of the 
Vaughans. There is nothing worth notice about the 
mansion ; the woods are noble, and abound with 
large timber, but so affected by the West winds 
from the ocean, as to wear the appearance of being 
shcH-n at top, like the famous wood of Margam, in 
Glamorganshire, the property of Mr. Talbot. 

The vicinity of Corsy Gedol abounds in British 
antiquities ; and to the antiquary affords ample room 
for speculation and conjecture. 



r Cftiig. y Dtlta^ ;ta;a conieal hilt whose sunspnil is* 
spn-pundeci tvHh $ i^nat ieup of; rough stones, used t 
as ratpparta^ «^j apposed, tfrTl}W^:.been n.Briikk,: 
post during'tfe^ ^vd^ion of the BpnptajOs. It.hftacfift.* 
oblique fentrafiptwUh stone, laqjn^,/ and near itar&t 
two<«her j'amparts of .stone'^ -the ^b^}^J$ upon ^hei 
steep exti^mity of a mountmri; adjoining a marrow p^ift ^^ 
into the interior, of the country. Nor^h West of ibis,. ^ 
oq the top of appther hill, is CaHell Jims Cprim^i 
eqtrepched round, with. an. advanced' wprk in front.;-: 
at a small/ distance ifl the plain,, between tbese post^^l 
are a variety,. ^jfv.drujdiqaLrfttnaina; cromlechs,* 
carnedds, stoi)e drcles> ma^enfairioji?^ ipid kist .Vsqd*. r 
The aboV'C fortifications weje suppose^ ^Q h^ve bt^eo ^ 
raised; for. the protection of tfaeseii^^ted ipQQi;i«IJM^-; 
of British, superstition. !D^ear are., the .^of^aQ lakoi p£:; 
Llyn;Bodlyn,:and Llyn Irddim,; the ibrni^ fan^MS ; 
for its C^^r^.atldjfcbe, latter fpr:^; species of l^o^y > 
with along; toad-shaped head, mfentioned by.Gyraldtis*. ^ 
Declining the arduous -pass ' of Bwlch drws Ar- ^ 
dudwy, we returned, intso.tbe rq^d, and sooa re&cbed - 
Hablech*^ We werq surprised vtp find the fd^n^^ 
ityvm qf Merim^th a ,fev qjiseraible ,poUage$; On the 
top of a bare rock. From its situation the name is 
derived. It was OMgiria51y'ityled^5r^r'jBro»rt;^; and 
afterv^ards Caer'Kolhwyn, from Kolhwyn ap Tagno, " 
who resided there in the time of Prince Anarawyd, . 

** The croplechs here difter from 'thos6 of Anglesca, and other 
p^ts, by lying near tlie ground, .and in an horizontal position ; 
one, called Brym y boel, is surrounded by a ci^dc of small stones, _ 
and is of an extiaordinaiy size. 



A".* d; fTT'. Hfewre^iff 1 pkibable tbii dwivitioif,' fltAn 
IfoWAn-celtii lieii^ dagc' tip, md ^ ^deii tofqu«, 

of pf«^xlAg CSwj^' m a gtacion they* fortified, thfcife 
is^t%^oftt tr) rapposeit'of mttch W^ct antltjaHyi* 
By Vlib»-thte'catttte was, originally foundftd, itbtidt 
tmf't&imffii VbMtei tbteks probAly t(y Btt)nf\Wttr, - 
sirteV^ Id B^oiiwatt. Llyi^^ King of Briftiiilr HistOft^ • 
ro©^s>6ti^ bUik hfere by Mfid Gwynf, Prince df* 
Nc*rb Wates, A. D. 5Ba, {^/^/Z. J. Rossi. Antiq. ' 
fPiif^l Laft^hmO'.) A. D. 877, it wasin a very res- 
p&lftbhs^cefiditioni f^^^/j Rd^: MoHb jfhii^m i) id** 
th0l>%fed4^e^i^l tatixt^i sdid to be bUiit by il^waiid ' 
tlflP'-l'ifWi we* p^etejiWy no more thaii ibfe- foftiier 
b«IW*llgff6p&ii«cd!, «ftd put in a better state'dPdefeifegg ; ' 
2M kAt^t&i thte i8'^\^'dtM irom-the ani^^nt WaM^ «hd - 
r^MfttaS U{»m' wbidi the building^ st^Wdsl kt^^if is^ 
evtw prdteble^ ^^thi^i^dififert grifi^y^ftftnavtb^ cWh*' 
castlb^ i^ thJs Mon^fdiy t)Mt the original' {^idt)- -was'' 
preArWdi^ It'isa tf6bl<i squa^ej'edlftei; the' sfeil^bf 
wlAgb-lgV^ry feAtJrfei^ftrtfnisiidtW^^tliTcfufr be^fy rtiind'^ 
td^^fSy ofi!€ aip-eich^cbfner, w^ith tdrreJts issuing^#&fti ^ 
e«rtl. »-' The g«t«Wiy'fe-«foWAe*%-''t^d'lif^ 

. ; ". >-■ • • •: . ::«*,•.; 

::* £dwjtf4:the>^F«t€iecf8d it intok fi ee boroogh^ and cdhferl^j 
upon it gwnts pf land, and other privileges; y$\,ja\ itj^pr^s^^t,, 
state it is the*5nost\vretched looking pl^ce I .ever s^wr, Though it is 
thV<:»un1ff6v(^nimfe1s 

roofless walls, like a barnj that has undergone ^he ordeal of£r^ 
can be termed, pneV This however is t^'county guili andjicre^ ^ 
at the last election, ^r Roticrt.Vau^han'was <iiaircd'a;| Knight <5t * 
the Shire* . ^ *, ' 



ba£rtk)n^^ and Wa^ defefid^ by tbie*portt{uMb>8%i: 

sj^^m.hjf^ tbti^8JeJ7^greint«d>tjE>/Hi)g^ilfeBlil^tl^ 

MS^rihibf QonstaWb, of I ^IQQ per:«®tfani; ,' . ; 

tAtlgaOTSori .ortwen'tji B«JWierQc:Wf»iirtlow»d, 'Wi*fcr» 
^I4Q pfcr. annual, :foit;tteii»«ijjf*ah€# rf' them *i4n . 
th*iifi Gapt^iii. i.: Tifaij'puefcntricbrialabte^. oif gj&vefnor'i 
is<Sir Jittbopt J^ogh^ns^ . b£ Nailfi wy. wi4fc bnrappoiiit^t o 
n«triii(ifi^3(}i:f«i!;attiurn* Tbeli^t^iwastaikiitr^^l 
ajd^pledTf^idfifeigtfeU bHii^b upon sit>.dbi9^&d .mdcf 
Jiislf«boi3&)blgb .wMcrjQuaDldv tbeif«£{Qf:.wlHiafa:^«»^^ 
ai^jaUgid v«idbe tbe ]ixstMm^ :^(ljSLh6a6bg d^grett^caml'// 
wasti^ed;bly!.i]»i>:0ea^ <bn: tfaevKoiifih cani^ Wi^^: itirway ; 
8(1 far i^reghpUei; fiiikdibnitteiixlKcr kii«»idflfea^ 
b^< di ) prodigi^ils I ibss;' outt nmfa gcieaife r labc^^inri tiwit 4if i 
tl^[>6(^-.rosb on wHicliD it, i^1»fad9^;::l>hn^gh'iiwi>i(^^ 
flf^liF^f a \ca9aali!^,> tfaitngijfris^ aik addctidriaj^.^eet^ita 
tbid. ^ld acfe»erf • •> ^ . .-. ,. 

This, like other fortresses, (hats, witbdittod teaft^\ 
ten»p«StUQU^9Q^ife9|' and been ^eqtstndy siiibjdctAo 
a JWfietjj>pf mast^ii IDkiring thc^eiwl'wapsj b^wec®-. 
tl^e tfjktusea of ^dnk/JiYd Lancaster^ ID^yddiapJdoiunv 
a^£ink^ aiBrH^iKibteman^itimg'vsrith iheHcmsft'^ 
oi. lJBLi\Q»si^^ dcfetad^dihis .cimtleFcnobl^' agBtostn 
Edward/ tiie<'Foi»tb^ tilL^Wflliarti' Heibert^ Enrf'* 
o( iPefH^oke^ forouig. bis. \May: tbtdtagk the Alpk'bf; 
Sfiow^o^ (q^; }>aB64g(t di6iiit<^!in6{)raotiQdble^)!*^^i> 

* The 4iff^v»Wej%.^ie ^i4hU vo^n tncmvtitttd. were incrcdibk; .' 
•ometimes up ^ steep acclivities>obUge4 to, go upon all fours, and . 
IB thHr descent to thr&w themselves down fromxraig to cxa^ ; tLe | 



le«gtS' ih\^sted a |)1^ beforri ^cofisidcred as im- 
pt^goiBIei n^eftibVoke comrnkted-the siege td^'Kis - 
bidtfaer Sir Rtchkt:d5'whos6nt a menacing suinmoi)^ ' 
to the British (ikmjmandaht/ Dafydd returned' an- 
artyw;«r''l»;ori^iig''a'-' tnatf- of -sa^h distinguished 
nfe»it t *^»HiM had^ kept acflBtle'k) toog .in JVatk*^.\ 
thi«ii6'fcfld tnade^ all the oW womea in . Frapc^ talk - 
of^Wm ^andrhe w» determined to >£eep this «b ■ 
lonigj tfatU^ di the oM wonien in Englaiiid sHm^ £alk 
ofriwm.'i He was however eWi^ed % fethimeito sqr- 
rdnder::hii£npon t^rms as honourable; as bisdefenee [ 
wlttr^ol^iinite; Richard stipulated to ^ save his Itfe^ 
bjr^ interqeding with the King ; but Edward indig* 
nkatiytifmoA z wben jPembroke stepping Uf^ told 
him n^aitily,' that he mightt take Ais life insteadof i 
the bra^qocommander's, or he would :assufedty 
re{llabef>a^dd;in his Qasilej and bis. Majesty m^ht t 
send whom he pleased to take him out^giain. ' (P7d. - 
lififcf Lotd Herbert.) ^ 

A:'i3j 1460, Margbret of Anjou here found a se- 
curc'«§ylum ; and hence was enabled to take ven- - 
gtttiioe op the Duke of York, at Wakefield* During- 
the^ciiii warsbf Gharles, itniore than once <;banged 
mastfi»-5. It was well defended by Majors Hagh 
Pienmnt, till basely deserted by; his cowardly tnjBfn*^ 
Wiiile Owen was. Governor, it finally Surrendered to > 
Om^ Mytton, jA. P- 1647;; itS:garrpon) coasistiog^ 
of twenty-eight men, obtained favourable terms ; and 
this Cafetle, had the bontftir of being tbfe last in Nortti ^ 
Wales, that Loyalty held for tliQ righifulSdyereign. • 
Near the Castle 'gr^ws the Jp^cv^,iA$;gjj{s,^,Ba^ 
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^p]^E|ULC£A>.and within, Circjra i,utjstiana,* .Near 
.tbis ..place is a curious antique monum^n^, called 
Canton Arthur.. , It i§ a large flat stooe, lying horizonr^ 
tally, supported by three others; the incumbent stone 
js, nearly of aq pval shape, about eleven feet in length, 
of unequal brctadth frQOi fiye to eight feet, and in some 
rplaces two feet thick ; the three supporters ( oyigi&ally 
perhaps four) are aj^out twenty inches square. The 
two at the thickest end eight feet high ; the fourth 
may probably «have .sunk into the ground, so 
that the upper stone lies in an inclined position^ 
like the roof of a barn.. Several stones of t^is kind 
are found, in Anglesea^ atid ojther parts of Wales. 

We inquired into a very extraordinary phenomenon 
related by Camden, said to have happened here, A. D. 
1624. It is still strong'in the traditional recollection 
of the people. It was a mephitic vapour that rose 
from the sea, commencing from the shore of Morfa 
Vychan, near Criceith. It extended itself in every 
direction for several miles, carrying devastation and 
dismay wherever it came. It set fire to numerous 
hay ricks, appeared like a blue lambent flame, but 
did not injure persons exposed to it. It so infected 
the herbage in many places, that numbers of the 
cattle died, and the mischief attendant upon it con- 
stantly happened in the night :^ it continued its de- 
predations for eight months. It was observed in 
stormy, as well as calm nights ; in all weathers ;, and 

* Tbis plant called Enchanters Night Slvade^ .was, ia agfe^ of 
ignorance, celebrated in the mysteries of witcjicrafc, and for raising 
tbe Devil, that chef d'at^re of Nectomaocy, whence its English 
fVime» ' . • 
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any great noise, 5s ihe sotinfllng bf ^'Hbf tts/ ;fef At 
%ing of guns, would disperse and ektinjgtll* 'thfc 

It has been seritfusly thought, fhat eclipses tff the 
sun in Aries liave befen ifktd to tliis neighbourhood; 
(for in the years lM2'^nd lSd7, it suffered exceed- 
itigly by fire, and after tbelalter eclipse the fire spread 
ISO far,- that SOOhousfes of the subufbfe bfCaerniarvott 
were also consumed.) To those who Ijelieve that tlie 
motions and conjunctions of the planets are Intimately 
connected with human alPairs, and the efficient 
causeis of human events, thislnformation must prove 
a Yalaable morceau. But the philosopher will loot 
for the cause of such a wonderful phenomenon as 
the vapour already mentioned, in some source morfe 
upon a level with common understandings. 

It wis conjectured, at the time, that it might be 
occasioned by a quantity of locusts, drt)wned in the 
sea, and c^st.on the shore ; and instances of their 
appearance and deatb, causing pestilential vapours in 
many places, have been adduced, particularly on 
the coast of France, 13/4, attended with a dread- 
ful mortality of men and cattle.* 

* MoujQIet givf$ aa account of a pb|(ue.uk I^ombaWI^, abeot tfat 
year 591, whicb arose from the faU of a cloud of locusts^ dnt cor- 
rupted the air to such a degree^ that upwards of S0,000 men and 
cattle died ; and Otho Frisingensis mention? a pestilence in France, 
A. D* ISZ^", occasioned by locusts drowned in the Channel, ani 
cast upon the coasts. VH. Theatre det Insects. 

1 llmre kaown gfe«i quamities of commott cockwthrfers thrown 
lipon the coafiC of ^SonerseMhtre, neat BtiiiAam, emitting such' a 
)Mtt^cAivia^ as to ccMkr it v«ry dfsjffrteabk to waBc upon tEfc 
beach |br several days together* 



^itho^t CftUing in c[uestion this accoi!nt3 or 
doubti^ the property of cteatutes, .while livmg, 
xn^ntipi|^4 by Fimyf L- »5[- c» ig^ ^^ MuUa contaOH 
^urimt ;''^Xom tho in&equoncy of these vtskanis 
it is ,Tnor^ probftble^ t^at- it- proceeded fix>m krge 
shpaj^ of her/ingfc driveo by whalos an 4he strw*, 
fif2|d t^te permitted to putrify. An event of this 
jiind^ ciften put^ on a serums aspect on the cqasts ^ 
i|2e J^le <^M$^n and ^otland^ and is not ttQfire<|oently 
followed by d/sleterious effects. 

Anin)al boditnsi^ in a st^te of decprnpogition^ etnU 
I^rg^ (j^ntiities. pf bydi!ogynou8 gas ; this k perni- 
cious to animi^l life# and mixed with a amall quantity 
pf Qxyg^^ becomes bi^ly iqflanomable : and it^hea 
it iqeetii with electric matter^ with ^ieh thf) at^lio* 
sphere gbQUQidi^ will instantly explode. A cofitinU'> 
aqce of the cause woald for the time produce a 
continuance of the effect. The period of the dura- 
tion w^ p«x)bdh{y much Sorter th^n state<l by the 
pi^le. It is in the sature of fear, for constexnalion 
tq r^aitl long after the objects of it ape removed. 

It WM now near evening, and prudence i«ivited us 
to make this cheerless spot our residence for the 
ni^t ; but the inn o^red ^o bed, nor any thing 
better thaa a dirt floor, strewed with a few rushes. 
T^iffi filing idea determiiied us to proceed to en-* 
counter difiic^lttes, which could w« have foreseen- 
would have thrown an air of comfort ovw ikese un* 
usually miserable accommodations. It was our inten-- 
tion to have passed the Traeth Mawr, but the ^ndft 
have of late beoosoe sa^tfiing, as to makaii highly 
1 
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dangerous to attempt the passage wb^nfbetide is 
out, so we altered our course for Tariy Bwlch. A 
circumstance in this interval -occurred fortunate for 
us, and which, as it may be useful to future visitors 
to Harlech, it may be proper to mention. While 
inquiring for a guide, we observed a decent looking 
man .at a cottage door, directly opposite. From his 
jAysiognomy, and his eyes being fiked upon us, I 
was induced to address him : he ingenuously owned 
the guide was absent, but as he understood every 
inch of ground, he would, if we pleased, conduct 
us safe to our destination. An air of frankness visible 
in bis countenance, and a fluency in speaking English, 
{very Dousual here) prejudiced us in his favour, and we 
in$tantly closed with his proposal : and to his credit, 
let it be recorded, we found in him a faithful and in- 
telligetit guide ; and had not to regret, as some havef 
done before us, that after employing a guide, they 
were obliged to give him information of the way. 

To you, my Friend, fond of a retired life, and 
whom I have often heard express more satisfaction at 
the detail of actions perforrried in humble life, than 
the proud memorials of more exalted characters, ^ as 
coming more within the reach, and appealing more 
forcibly to the bosom of mankind, a simple biogra- 
phical sketch of this very civil and attentive guide 
will not appear unworthy of your notice. 

John Richards^ was the son of industrious parents, 
natives of this place : his father had acquired a little 
property in the exercise of the united trades of 
skinner, breeches-maker, and glover. In the ex- 



emhte <]fftbe8e trade;' Oiir foide was bmnght up» dnd 
in this line be cootitlaed a few years^. till business 
declinJdf^ harid necessity Aad the cravings of a: nu^ 
merou^ ftmily, obliged htm to turn bis auention to 
some^binj^ eke, No&Ung mofn natural than the 
^3ol trade, ^8 he ttitiSt bave acquired some informal 
tion, ill a smaller vray, 4n the sale of refuse wooi 
from the skin yard; His falher-MS-law dying about 
this time, gav? life and spirit to his^iheme^ by a 
bequest o^ a felw hundired pounds. He formed eon*- 
-nections in XxKidon, purchased a good deal by com*> 
mrssion, and as (ar as hisliute ea{)ital would eornvmnd^ 
on his own accourit. A trade whereiu judgment 
iprasa prtncipal point, (of whieb Richards possessed 
a considerable share, ifi which niany who had the 
article to dispose of were deficient,) and in the 
vicitnty of mountainous pQStui>e8 covered with mil-. 
lions^ of slifeepj promised a profi^able^ field for speco*- 
latfou, Pbr some time the annual returns were 
beyond his most sanguine expectattons : every day 
added io bis little stock, and every day prodticed in- 
creasing demands, and opened new ' sourees' of ac^ 
quiring wealth. While pi^ovrding decently for hitt 
family, he was considered as the leading man within 
the precincts of Harlech. Fbsfeed witb hi* {dentiaous 
harvest, and wrappii^ himself in goldisn dreimis, be 
hoped soon to purchase an estate near bis oative spoc, 
and to live in sQme poUiQU of that iqdependepce, of 
which his ancestors hadejcporjenced a ycfy large share, 
and which bis geneak^y entitled him t^ expect. For 
a few years Ricliards waS' the envy of the neighbour* 

K 
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hood. He had discovered a way of reali^^ng money 
unknown before to this unlettered spot : but, from 
the transient nature of riches themselves, as well as 
the precarious tenure by which all earthly pos- 
sessions are held, it is seldom a very distant period 
before Envy is gratified, by being deprived of the ^ 
object of its malevolence.* Richards to a sound 
understanding, and an accurate judgment in the 
trade, had neglected to add the sine qua non in busi* 
4iess, a knowledge of the world. Far less' was he 
Jn possession of the arts and finesse, thegeneral con- 
,Coiiutants of trade in the present day ; and destitute 
of which,v^ tnan stands upon disadvantageous ground 
with his neighbourSw Honest himself, he had no 
idea th$t;^others were devoid of the principle ; or if 
such a surmise arose, a noble indignation spurned it 
from his bosom. Induced by a deare of^arriving sooner 
at the acme of his wishes, ha changed his connections 
in town for others that appeared more advantageouSj 
from their making larger allowances in the trade. 
For some time the remittances were regular ; but at 
length, after VQry extensive orders, which Richards 
strained every nerve of credit he possessed to fulfil, 
be was informed by the Firm, that the failure of a 
large house on the Continent had occasioned a little 
.em|>arrassment in their ^fiTairs, which a short time 
would efFectaally relieve them from ; begging hini 

• ** How soon can Fortune shift the scene, 
** And 231 our earthly bliss destroy : 
'* Care hovers round, and Grief's fell train 
*^ Still treads upon the heels of Joy,'* 
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riot to be alarmed at any* little temporary inconveni- 
ence tke delay of payment might produce. Richsu'dSj^ 
unacquainted with this finesse^ which is the usual 
cloak made use of by a . set of harpies, who prey 
upon the vitals of the honest and industrious trqdes* 
man, sate down With patient. submission, till his cre^ 
ditors became clamorous and importunate. Pressing 
for a decisive answer, hfe ?Vas informed Jbe bouse 
had stopped, and that as soon as matters were properljj 
arranged, he would be entitled to a dividend with thjft 
rest of the creditors! This was a death-blow. to 
Richards*s sanguine hopes of indepeniience. In a4nQ^ 
meot all bia fairy scenes were vanished, and whatj was 
still worse> the only prospect before him was a dreary 
habitation in a gaol for life, without any other support 
but th^ sfarving pifetancie, called' debtors' allowance. 
The stroke h^d like to fea'ye been too much. for him ; 
but the<iin of so many* needy facmersi accusing hini 
qf having defrauded them^ roiled him from the de- 
j)res8ion. He laid before them his correspondence and 
concerns ; aad for the credit of that generous and 
humane spirit, which pervades the people of North 
Wales, let it 'be told, that instead of having him 
hurried away from hi$ f&mily to a prison,, they en- 
tered into his /interest, and finding that his case was 
unfortunate, and not arising from any dishone^ oa 
his part, but the knavery of others, tbqr unani- 
moilsly forgave their respective debts, permitted him 
to! keep his littU ,fiiriutureE^ ;9uid stock of leather^ 
(for he siWl gloved 3L littlef,) fin4 pi^mised to dcajl with 
him for the support of his wife and family. 

K 2 
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' In tUs state we Ibuad him ; as before obseived^ 
the trade had been long 6n the decline, and wa« 
almost dwindled to notbiflg* Formrerly a aumbef 
0f bands were employed in this, ^nd other towns of 
North Wales, in the manufacturing of strong tan* 
leather gloved, sent to England ; but of late years, 
the English glovers have bought up all the skins^ 
9ft^ froih a superior art ID dressing them, are able to 
aerkl a much neater artide, at a lower price, into 
Wales. Richards was therefore reduoed to the pre^ 
earious etnelAm^nt arising fr6m the few jb^rnies fat 
took in the aunimer months ^s mountain guide, and 
the low profits upon a few strong country glo^s^ 
made during winter, (o Stt{^)Grt a sick wile and five 
children. 

* A short time before our aequaintance, lie became 
candidate for the place of Deputy Captain of ibe 
Castle, wfat(%^ had he obtained, might (have pro^ 
duced h?rn abodt^ao penftnnum. But having neither 
skiH nor influence in the trtde of election, his peti- 
tion lay unopened upon thfej table: And were it not 
for his very supdrfor knowledge itt a guide to that of 
the present Depoty, he would be precluded from the 
advantage accruing from this laborious employment; 
I need not tell the friend of my youn^ ycaii% 
that I felt deeply interested for this unfortunate oomm^ 
and considered myself ab$dtilel^ bound to do some^ 
thing to alleviate the har^brps of bis conditiont I ob«- 
senred that in England a person^f ins abilittes and itii 
formation might obtafo a decent Iivdibpod.. I pri#» 



po6ai*$evera} scbeiAes to btm» b wbiph I promised to 
assist him; and which for their eIigibiKty» petfecxlf 
met his approbation. Bat a most unfortunate ac4 
insurmountable barrier was plated in the way of bii - 
advancement. Riohards^a wife bad liev^r breathed in 
any. other place, and partly from prejudice^ and partly 
from the strength of bdbit^ she was possessed of aa 
invincible " S^i na4aJi$ amor ;" so WMib so, that a 
9pare meal onee a dsy, and 9r bed of .ru^hes^ appeared 
preferable in «igbt of the oastle^ t6 plenty and com** 
&rt out of it. Richards had an aSTectbn for his wife, 
and as the money he'had lost in: the wool trade chiefly 
cafne by her, he h&d accustomed himself to humour 
hfsr caprice, and submit to her requesti^ more than 
waa consistent with a spirit of prompt and determined 
resolatipn^ necessary for emigmtioa and adventcirei 
ShQfanjcied, if removed from this beloved spot, sbc 
should instantly die ; and poor Richards, however 
reluctantly;* gave up to her weakness. ^^ Thus (to 
\me bis own words) afn I chained down to this 
wretched $pot| wiihout the least OppbftUnity of 
bett^rii^ my condition, oi- the most disU^M hope of 
deliverance from this forlorn state ; but ^hat is aug^ 
gested by the prospect of the death of one I sincenely 
love ; while my children, destitute of employment^ 
are growing up iinder ipy roof in want and idleness* 
And I have little el^e to do but to bebdld^ without 
the power of remedying it, and to bnood bvter tha 
probable consequent dvils." This brief sketchy 
drawn up from his own artless talcj wilJ, I trutt. 
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induce the future visitor of Harlech to inquire foy 
this able and honest guide ; and finding him essen- 
tially useful, as we have done, bestow a small mite 
to cheer the gloom of his unhappy lot. 
• 'With Richards in our van, we engaged in the 
arduous undertaking of reaching Tany Bwlch thai 
night. We ascended a difficult stair-case path, up 
the steep side of a craggy mountain, and took a 
North-easterly direction Over the trackless plains 
Jcnown to our guide by several upright stones, called 
Maen hirion, and concentric circles of stones, many 
of them pebbles, said to have been formed for reli- 
gious purposes in the ages of Druidism. A tumulus 
and Carnedd, larger than the rest, is distinguished 
by the title of King Ingots Tojnk But as no name 
of that ki»d is found in History, except withia the 
period when .the Principality was christian, it is 
improbable his remains should be pointed out by an 
emblem of Heathen superstition. As the place is 
called^ BontlefF Hlr, or the loud Shout to Battle, it 
was probably the scene of some bloody contest, and 
a Pagan chieftain who fell in the conflict, might have 
been here interred. One conjecture I will hazard^ 
from the appearance of these and other similar works, 
that though some of the Cromlechs, &c. may have 
been remnants of druidical altars, and some of the 
Caniedds, &c. monuments of the mighty fallen 
in battle,- yet it is more than probable that the 
greater number of them have been the work of 
shepherd?^ as an amusement to fill up th^ir leisure 
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hoifrs while tending their flocks, or to clear the 
pasture for the sake of grass.* As this conjecture 
will probably bring down the ire of the whole Cam-? 
densian School upon my head, I will shield myself 
under an observation of the author, (Mr. Windham J 
of a Gentleman's Tour through Monmouthshire and 
.Wales. ' ' 

*^ I suspect that many of our Druid antiquaries 
are by far too sanguine in their favourite pursuit, and 
that they attribute to religious uses, what was dri-. 
ginally intended only for private advantage. A pro- 
fusion of learning has been expended upon the 
Carneddsfof Wales, when I am convinced that many 
of those heaps of stones were put together for no 
other reason than that the rest of the field might 
afford a clearer pasture. 

'^ In the melancholy waste between Pont Aber 
Glasllyn and Llynywenwn, I observed many modern 
carnedds, which had been thrown up in large piles 
by the industrious inhabitants, for that profitable _ 
purpose. I pass no reflection on the single monu- 
ments, or on the circular upright stones, which 
abound in most parts of this country. These may, 
perhaps, deserve notice, but a stranger would scarcely 
make them the principal object of his Tour ; as they 
will not bear a comparison with StoneHenge or Aberz, 
either in magnitude of stones, or regularity of de- 
sign*" P. 142. 

. * It is a general custom In Merioneth and Caernarvon, to make 
walls for no other purpose but to clear the ground from the large 
stones, that every \^herc hinder the use of the plough. 
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Wb passed the fimall lake nattted XljTft'Tfif^ytf 
iia, vsezr nvbidh is the small village atid churcli^of 
liUnTego^yn { a Htdb ^m'tber^ environed with Idfty 
^kMuntaiM^ is thefifae lake t>f Llyn Teg^yti , «H)faft t 
wWch, fmm th6 transparency of its watergj cis weH 
AS the diversity of the ourrounding Ktxiery, merits 
its name of Fair and Lovely, The moon w^ noin^ 
risings and her silver beams^ reflected from the Waters 
6f the lake^ fae^tened the bdsuty.Qf this redlase 
btit encbaiitin^ scene. The road is a tianowand 
dangerous path along the shelf of a- perpendicular 
rock^ on the left side of this lake, whieb is tompoaed 
of shale or ^ivering slate, and many inapendsog 
projections over-^hang the travdJer's Head, and 
threaten him with destruction. We appeared shut in 
by the mountain barrier, with nothing but craggy 
V'qIIs of rock on each side, and before us the dismal 
^loom of an impenetrable forest, which the paid 
beams of C^^Dthia represented in all the grotesque 
shapes, calculated* to increase the appearance of 
horror, and 611 the imagination with ideas of terror^ 
Every moment we appeared to be precipitating into 
the lake^ by the deception of nocturnal vision ; while 
the frequent cautions of our guide, who hkuaeif waa 
tiot destitute of fear, served to strengthen our appre**- 
hensions of danger. We descended itito a dec^ 
glen or ravine, so thick with forest trees and ufidetv 
wood, as scarcely to admit a ray of lights thoug'h the 
night was clear, and the moon at full. We passed 
over a black and dismal stream, called Velyn Hbyd, 
or the Yellow Ford, and soon .got i»to the turnpike 
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jo^d, near the village x>f Maen Twrwg; crossttig 4 
l>ridge of three arches over the Dwyryd, our gai^, 
with accents of joy^ pronounced ^e inn if Tsfff' 
Bwlch ! It'was now about two hours past midDight^ 
snd the people bad been long retired to sleep ; but 
the landlord, when he had heard our fitocy, with great 
abcrity arosoi and furnished every coialbrt the bouse 
afibrded. Time had nia<le changes Itere: the lady 
who kept this inn a short time ^g«o, ao celebrated for 
her attention to travellers, was dead ; yet k $s i)ut 
just^ice to say/ that we found the aecommodaiionk 
equally good, and CartwrighPnot behind fate prtde^ 
cessor in point of attention and civility. This inn 
has been recently fitted upi in a peculiar style of 
neatness, by Mr. Oakly, and forming the central 
bouse between the plain and niountainoui Country, 
is a great ^ccon^modatioii to travellers* The village 
of Maentwrog, with its white-washed cottages, is 
truly picturesque. It takes its name from a large 
upright stoncj called the Stone of St.Twrog, stand* 
ing in the centre of the vale» The hills are niode«» 
rately high, asid thrown about in pleasing variety; 
the sides in genei^al are weJl wooded, espectatly toifae 
North, being defeiided from the violence of the West 
winds. In one of these native haHiging grOves, stands 
Tany Bwlch Hall, the elegant seat of Mr* Oakly ; 
wbo, at fi great expense, hm tak'en advantage of the 
fimtii^eeii^ of nature, by cutting walks and vistas 
thtongh tbe wools for a considerable extent. The 
house just peeps through the trees, and the majestia 
oak, and spreading beech, wave their branches m 
4 
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the wind over the sylvan mansion ; wbile the mean- 
dering river widening into the aestuary, ^called the 
Trcath Vychan, or Little Tide, in opposition to the 
Treath Mawr, into which it opens to the South, gives' 
a view of the ocean, and the peninsula forms a pleas* 
ing termination to the view. 

This gentleman unites the refinement of English 
manners, with the hospitality of the country in 
which he has fixed his residence. Instead of being 
a dead weight upon sobiety, and a drawback upon 
the exertions of less opulent neighbours, his spirit 
js a blessing to all around him. He invents methods 
x)f improvement, and sets the example. A long 
;'^act of marshy soil, rendered useless by the over- 
flowing of the tide, Mr. Oakly has regained from 
the sea,* by an ingenious method of embankment. 
The banks are ornamented with white rails, and 
form pleasirtg walks to visit these regenerated mea- 
dw)s. By means of the grand discovery in agricul- 
ture, Underdraining, this land before useless, is 
become worth ^3 per acre per annum. The Traeth 
abounds with Nymfh:aa alba, and in the tide 
ditches the rare and extraordinary plant, the Ruppia 
MABiTiMA, displays its truly wonderful properties. 
This, blossomless plant consists of several linear 

♦ This design^ now in part executed, was conceived by Sir John 
Wynne, of Gwedir, in the year l62d. He consulted his iUustri- 
ous countryman, Sir Hugh Middleton, the great projector of the 
new river ; but the scheme was never carried into execution, owing 
to want tS^ money and encouragement for so vast an undertaking at 
that period* 

3 



hair«-Kke leaves/ proceeding from a tuberoas root^ 
Ibrmed below in the mud, with little umbels of 
oval seeds pendant upon single foot-stalks^ which 
distinguish it from the Fotomogeton, to which ia 
its habit it is closely allied. These foot-stalks 
consist of elastic spiral lines, having -the power 
of elongating or contracting themselves ; and thus 
adaping: themselves to the • varying heights of the 
water, for the preservation of their seeds. Swimmings 
like the little Nautilus, upon the bosom of the 
wave, appeared the Conpekva vagabunua. Thi« 
plant, destitute of a root, is composed of jointed 
threads, of a pale green colour, about two inches 
long, greatly branched and waved in various direc- 
tions, the branches being divided and sub-Kiivided 
into many capillary segments, appearing like wool. 
As this plant swims along upon tlie ocean, it may be 
called an itinerant vegetable, and from being wafted 
from one shore to another, a Plant tff Passage'. 
This, and others of the Order Algse, must confound 
those positive people, who pronounce decisively upon 
things, and prescribe bouads to nature, niaking loco« 
motion the test between the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. - 

. Here are two neighbouring plants, the one endued 
with the power of depressing or raising itself at plea-* 
sure, and the other of moving from place to place; 
And if these are not sufficient to demonstrate; 
that plants possess a power of volition, let the 
doubting naturalist watch the different motions of 
the Hedysarum GYEANS, and the tacking and veeriog 
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of the vegetable Manner, the Con FjsaTA iBdAoio^ 
>ILA« The proximate links which forai the grand 
chain of nature^ though of, such diiFcrent shapes 
and Mes, yet are so similal^^ as to defy the skill of 
man to say, where a.division should take place. It 
was long contested^ whether Funguses ahonld be 
arranged in the animal or vegetable departments 
Their animal smelly when burnt, and taste in 
.cookery, widi a tendency to putrefaction, and many 
of them growing without light, shew they approiitft 
towards animals. They certainly form an isthmus 
between the two great continents of animal vegs«' 
table nature* 

Nothing can exeeed the beauty of this little val4 
of Macntwrog; it may, as Mr. Pennant obaerves, be 
justly called the Temps of Wmles. We pursued the 
course of thie atncam ^y, vvhicb it is divided. It is is 
tract about four miles i^ length, composed of rich 
meadows, whose $jd(^ ^e edged with thick groves, 
and barren rugged precipices close the enchantin|^ 
scene. The littJe rii{er whieb beauiifully mcandefs 
through h^ is named Dwy'ryd, <w the Two FordS^ 
fnom the Cynfael m^ aHptber stream, whose name 
we could not learn, uniting their waters just above* 

The Cyniael tumbles through a deep rocky chasm, 
covered with large trees^ whose collateral branches 
meet and form a dark $bade, and thence by three 
falls descends fbaining into a deep pooI,'encircl)sd with 
bold impending rocks. In the inidst of the torrenj; 
rises a columnar rock, teitued Pulpit Hugh liwyd 
C; ti&el. Hqgb lived in the time of James ttiQ 
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First, was erteemed a tmgUmn of tbe bighcse 
inagnitude ; and ta 9aid invariably from this MHion to 
have delivered bii incintatiftns, 
: Near the vtUagQ of Fe4tini<»g is a portion of m 
Boman road, Fford or Sarn Helen. It is a h^. 
military wayi thrown up v^ith siones about eight 
yao^ wide^ for the conveoieoce of the Roman anny 
ecross this ainK>st impaisable tiiaat« There t$ every 
reason to suppose, that there were several roads of 
jthis kind» comnmrncating through the whde Pria^ 
cipality. A similar one is discoverable at Craig 
Ferwyn, in Merioneth ; at Y Gyra Wynas, in C2aav 
murvon ; and Llafnbeder, ia Cardigan ; und the road 
/rom Neath tao Brecoa is distipgut^ed by a sinufar 
appellation : from which Camden conjectures^ it Ufsas 
one of the mairy public works per^brmed during tbe 
reign of Ekiena, motfaeflr of CcMtstantine the Grott. 
firii. FoL ILp. I^V. 

Near Rfayid Halen * is the celdbrs^dd hill of 
Mfcknaoty anwhicfa are the monumental remains of 
the Meaof lAidodwy, called JBeddesi gwji^dudwyv 
They are almost six feet in lengthy with a small stone 
4t thf bead, and another at the feet : they an^ about 
thirty in namber^ from two to three feet high^ and 
twelve ipches broad t there wore probably many m<»«* 
Near them are still remaining a Carnedd and several 
circles of stones^ tha largest fifty feet in diameter. A 
circular wall of stones once encompassed the wboIe> 
/ which is ^o longer complete ; the stones having bieen 

\ 

* Here grcnrs LsrioiuM pbts^sitm an4 Cardaminb rsTR^f« 
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carried away for the parposes of building. That 

these are monumental remains of men slain in battle; 

at a very early period, there is no room to doubt ; 

hut on what occasion it is not easy to develope : 

Tiadilion attributes their cause to a battle fought 

between the Men of DyfFrcn Ardwdwy, and the 

Men .of Denbighshire^ on an affair of gallantry; 

The former wishing to in<;rease the population 

of their country, as a means of becoming better able 

19 future to cope with their more powerful neighbours^, 

inade a speculative inroad into Dyflryn Clwyd; 

and .laying handa upon a: number of the beautiful 

^msels, for which the vale was famed, proceeded 

^th their fair booty towards their own country; 

ssad had arrived thus far in safety. Here the ravishers 

were overtaken by the Men of Denbigh ; when a 

^desperate conflict ensued, in which most of the Men 

of Ardwdwy were slain; and the prey rescued oiit 

d their hands. The; story adds, that the ravishers 

bad so far won the hearts of the.&ir, . that, on their 

/defeat, they refused the offered protection, and rather 

^bau' return home, unanimously rushed into. an ad- 

jcmiiiig Jake, thence demoninated Llyn y Morwynion, 

J. need not observe,' that in the story, you will readily 

recognise ^h Rape of the Sahmes. 

Yours, &c; ) 

J- E. ',! 
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LETTER VIl. 



Dear Sir, ' Caernarvon. 

JLeAVING the fairy vale^ we had eight 
miles of the worst road in the.Principility * to en- 
counter ; from Tany Bwlch almost to Bedd Kelert. 
It is the only communication between the wild moun- 
tains of Merioneth, and. the alpine heights of Caer- 
narvon; Ergo nil desperandum^ sed omnia tentanda. 
Accompanied by our intelligent guide, and having 
given the horses a day's rest, we ascended the steep 
hill that overlooks Mr. Oakly's house. 

Mountain now rose above mountain to the clouds; 
so that the difficulties we had past seemed lost in 
€X)mparison with the unwelcome prospect. There* 
trospect was highly pleasing : the opposite verdant 
hills and luxuriant woods ; the church and com- 
fortable village of Maentwrog, the diminishing vale, 
with its fertile meads and winding stream, formed 
a striking contrast to the rude and terrific scenes 
before us. 

. ♦ A subscriptioa was now going forward for making a new ^oad 
round the foot of the mountain, which, though longer, will be a 
great accommodation to the traveller: and n a letter from a friend 
informs me that a number of hands are already employed in tlic 
work J and that it is likely to be completed the ensuing .summer. 
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The mountains, almost bare, consist of huge pro^ 
jccting rocks; fragments lying in undigested beaps^ 
with crumbling strata; and the whole surfacje des-- 
titute of any thing like vegetation, save the Lxchbn 
CALCAREUM,* here and there changing the colour 
of the rock, exhibited the wildest confusion* 
P^baps nothing can exceed the dreary aspect and 
awful desolation of the first five m.il^s of this road. 
No vestige of a dwelling ; no mark of human foot- 
step, nor the least trace of its being inhabited. It 
appeared like a country shaken by internal convuT* 
sions, from which vegetable, as well a?. animated 
nature, had affrighted fled. It seemed matter in- 
capable of form or usefulness; left in its elemental 
state ; dismissed by nature from her care, and dis- 
inherited of her favours : and forcibly reminde^.qs 
of Burnet's observations on Caernarvonshire, " That 
it was the fragment of a demolished world/* 

Ascending for a mile, we attained a mountainous 
plain, with a scanty sprinkling of half-starved ^eep, 
almost equally barren and rude in its appearanc^. 
The country here afforded very little variety ; whpt 
was not naked rock, was covered with heath and 
ling, giving shelter to the black and red grouse ; 
with now and then a stream gushing from the fis- 
sured rock. Justly is it observed, the eye accus- 

♦ Tins plant is the first ttat vegjjtatcs on oafcpcl focka ; covering 
them with a kind of tapestry : drawing its nourishment principally 
from the air. After It perishes, sufEcient earth is left for difierent 
mosses to take root ; and thus in the course of time sQil enough W. 
produced for the support of more succulent vtgttableH 
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toiried tb^vlevv the fertile paris of nature, t6 roaitf 
over golden harvests and' flowery pasture^, must be' 
astonished and repelled^ at this extensive tfa'ct of 
hopeless sterility. 

Ascending stilt highef^i" We gained the sumrnit of 
Moel VSTyn yr Hydd ; leaving the. more lofty one o^ 
Mod wyn Gwyn ^n our 'right. Her^ tlie length- 
ened gloom tvas relieved by the surrounding views i 
and the eye Was dfvert^d by the distant scenerj^' 
Before us the dark naked rocks of Snowdon ; be- 
hind' us' its rival Cader\ to the "'IVest the Dwyryd,* 
opening in the Traeth Mawr to the bay ; the Irish 
Sea, Barmouth, Harlech Castle, and the 'extensive' 
peninsula of l^enmdffa, 'stretching out to sea visible 
to Its' point of AberdaronJ ' [ 

However difficult* we found the accirvities, the 
troiifele of descending "the Cwms, into the vales, was 
stili'rnore so. Both ourselves and beasts, sometimes 
up antl sometime^ down, were glad of every shqlf in* 
Ae rock as a place of halting. Hitherto we had^ 
borne up with tolerable temper, fullof the idea, that* 
Pont aher glas Lyn^ would more than coippbnsate. 
for any temporary inconvenience ; but we were now' 
to Encounter a scene that beggars all attempts at 
description, ^;i <?i^if«^ 5/0/7//. . -^ 

^e morning was lowering, arid as we gained the 
difFef^rtt ascents, the peak of Snowdon,' Moel y 
Wyddfa, capt with clouds, bedarhe" invisible^ The 
dWkness began to gather round, as We proceeded 5' and 
we perceived driving cloudi passing rapidly beneath' 
our feet, round some of the hills wfe had just as- 

L 
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cendcd. The sheep vcre filing down the 4ccUvitiqa 
for shelter, as though apprdiensive of danger. 

From these appearances our guide prognosticated 
an approaching storm : we halted and deliberated 
what was best to be done : but being rather i^ore 
than half way towards Bedd Kelert, deliberation onlj 
served to remind us of our unpleasant situation* 
To retread our steps would have been attended with 
equal inconvenience a? proceeding. The country, 
afforded no shelter ; no vestige of a hut ; nor .was it 
tc? be expected^ in ^ country devoid of yegetatipn. 
* iThe darkness momentarily increased, the misty 
clouds left their towering heights, and .g^nin§ 
strength by approximating towards the heavier od^ 
beneath, soon became formidable from CQ^i.tion* 
The winds became clamorous from the. West and 
Nortli ; and, meeting with currents from the mopBr. 
tain vistas, Soon blew an hurricane. All foreboded, 
a dismal issue. The guide forgot, his usiial gaiety^ 
and. loquacity, and began .to shake and niutter a 
few inarticulate sounds. Pespairingof making our. 
escape, we relaxed in our exertions, and became 
less quick and firm in our steps: the very beasts^ 
sfiook their heads and snorted, ^s though sensible 
of the perilous situation. 

A general torpor at length seized the whole party ; 
and visibly panic-struck we patiently waited the as- 
sailing elements ;, like mariner^, who after every 
effort fto save the vessel proves abortivt, give up 
their toil it; despair, and patiently look for the com- 
ing destn^etion. 



} 
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A general gloom, like that of a total eclipige, perr 
Vaded tKe whole atmosphere : the diversified moun* 
tain scenery wef had' before aHmirea, had entirely 
vanished. Hqaveh and earth seemeU t}letided to- 
gether: the crumbling strata and shivering rock 
beneath our feet^ afforded us the only vestiges of the 
latter; while in the former cloud dashed against 
cloud in angry conflict. To this war of elements, 
sdcceeded the jGercest tbrrenWof rain xhai the imagi- 
liatioh can conceive: to say it ^oure^, would' be 
tb^ triflfe with' language : no wor^s ape adequate to a 
dfescriptiori of the storm! To those jwpo tiave seen a 
^aier^spbiit at sea, the conception tpay be easy ; 
but to those who have not, we can only say^i, thiat 
we appeared in the situation of persons pl^cpd 
under one of thbs^.^tfiAuntain cataracts b^fcfft de-. 
scribed, with its ;\5{^t©w rashing down «fi9n our 
heads.; To thosie vwha liever have visited alpine 
countries, no adequate description can be given/ 
atid' to thdie who atci familiar with themy' tfiis co- 
lourTng^y'nr.p^^^ ; o :c * j) 

, Ijpap^liejl: fey iiop^rious, necessity tomadapt. «v^y: 
nieithod/forc.8elf«»|ive8er?Blidfii a^ier kMvig frt^txmtlf^ 
bieAteiNleWri,' W^liiftfnecourse to crdssiiS^ siriliis an* 
joftffffj^'shbulcfef^l.^^^^ forsiipjiortl' 

Tf^s from^thp^ v^^^ a): lengtH failed i 

an4 :l^ad it pot^been.frcrm a circqmatance^ otheiwise: 
toa^tjnflingitd mention> it is prababie we shoakl havo^ 
bfeft ntaffeiiany itijflWgd;^ had^ wd eytrfpe^d' with ^Kfe. 
A boy, about fifteen, hadToHdwed ussevefarin&cs, 

h2 
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to open ,the, gates^ in the walls that separate 
the yrfFcfept lordships, wnom we had, justj ^before 
dismissed wijh a small gratuity. To our surprise he 
tC'as pot gQpe,V but setting ,up a plaintive .cry, he^ 
ran towards tpe pouth; and instinct induced us, to 
fbllovv. We were not able to keep pace with him,; 
but.foun^l hinx safe lodged behind a vast rock, which 
raised its h'l^ad above the'qther fr^gmients. On a shelf 
6f this, to thq leeward, by an hatit he had.pr|Obatiy 
learnt of the. sheep, be lay rolled up like a sleeping, 
tortoise. ReHind the covert of the same rock, we ob- 
tamed shfeiter tul the violence of thfe storm was past# 
In about an hour we were able to proceed througI^. 
what, in England, would be called A^^Ty^ ramj^ , 

* It is an observation tnat Has frequently been made by those 
who have' travelled over taduntainous couhtries, that when on the' 
^ihmitt thpf often expenbiced heavy ralns^ thick ft^s, snows, StcS 
Itutj ^cebdirig into the VaHic3, tjhejr enjoyed ascreno and pleasant . 

It IS ijcncially sppposcd that moui^tains have a pccinli^i; ppwer of 
attracting clouds and meteors ; ^his we leave to thpscskilled in the 
doctrine of occult caus^'. "The air in Vallies, it 'is well known, is 
riiudyfteavier than Bying vapours j-and the;refore' better fit'to sop. 
pprt "die light ur tki, floats on (the top) of .mouritatn?. . When Jb9u ; 
yours JAjsc ,[&it into a violent agUation, and,|>aiU|illy ,^pdfx)^ by ' 
winds, or othei; external causes, ^hey colkct into clouds and.n^i^s^ 
aln4.by their own. specific gravity fall till they meet, with such .air V 
j^ is^abteto supJKjrt them ; with this^they mii jfndswim alfeu^^ 
being every way 'Aisip^ied; artd the sky becomes serene aBdclefaft^ 
butof th^y m^t not'Viith Jiach air oh the tops of Uil^tlfeQ.thay 
a£e ^ond^n$edjij2tc^^op$i,9ndfall inr ra^to ^he gf^und*. Fidm 
Vanx. Giozn Edit* Sir L Nciutof.. 



On a boggy.plain wcibund the beaulafiil Osmunda 
HEGALis, and the air was highly perfumed with the 
odoriferous bu(Js- of tfie MyriOa gale.' It is a littje 
extraordinary that this- pl^nt, certainly possessed of! 
powe'rfdi iqimlfties^ should find no admission into our 
Materia Medica. The poor inhabitants are nq{ in^ 
attentive to its virtues; they term it Bv^rli, or the 
etnfetlcplantj^ and use it fdr this purpose. An infu-' 
^Vciri* of tti'e kaves^^s'tea, and an eicternal applica- 
tldtl of them' to the abdomen, "are corisidcred^as a 
dert'aih and ' efficacious vermifuge. * It* is made a 
substitute for hop^,7irf brewing: a dcdoction is'usecl' 
in the morbus pedicUlartSy and in' the vulgar species 
of herpes. It furnishes a yello>y dye for wpoHen* 
doth; and by its powerful odour iS fatal to moths* 
arid bugs/ 

Linnaeus' suggests that camphor might be procured* 
from it. The cones boiled in water yield a scuoi 
similar to^bees-wax, capable of being made into' 
candles, like those made in America from another' 
species, Myrica cerifeka. 

Descending a gullied road, formed by the action 
of water, we came on a sudden upon / 

.There ii anoduM? caoae.of the prodigiousr6c|»^i)8alH)n of moil« 
tare.; .the daaUing of moving clouds against |hc mountains; In 
ntisty day« thU toy .be seen in plains ;, .where afp eminent tree> by . 
obstnicting the m%t in its course, will have a ixwthlgreater ^uari. 
tity of moifi^Qre c^rop from its leaves than &lls to the ground at tho 
same time in its vicinijy. Vidu WbiWs History of Stlbomt^ i 
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The first view^ having recently pasised so much 
of the wonderful, ^as not particularly striking,?^ 
It presented only a narrow bridge of pne arcb^ 
thrown oyer an alpine stream. Bvit entering on 
ibe bridge^ the- surprising scenery began to be 
developed. The arch is sprang across a de$g» 
rocky chasm, throt^h which a rapid river roll| 
its waters down the steep declivities of the, 
xnountains, in angry roar^ ove^r hgge fraj^ments of 
rocks^ which intercepting and arresting its cqurse, 
add to its maddened rage and irresistible impetu- 
osity. Jiist above the bridge, a semieircular ledge 
of rock lifts itself about fifteen feet above the water; 
forming a small, but beautiful fall^ and an admirable^ 
Sfllmon Leap* 

In the season,* shoals of salmon, crowding from 
the sea, pass up the river tp the shallows ; when 
they come tp this obstruption, with an instinctive 
resolution not to be dismayed, they throw themselves 
lip with surprising agility over the bar into the pool 
above, which they perform by bending their tails to 

* At the latter end of tlhe jear, sometimes as early as tWbq;m^ 
nbig ^ October, the salmon begin to press op tlie liters as Sqt as 
tboy can reacli^ to deposit their milt and spawn : leaving effected 
this, and left it in security on the shallows, they return to the sea 
or deeper parts of the rivers : consequently we bad not the pleasure 
%& seeing them perform these feats <rf agility» 
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their mouths, thus rrialcirig a circular spring.* Some- 
times, that theytnay leap with greater force, they 
seize hold of their tail with their teeth, and by dis^ 
engaging it with violence, cast themselves up froih 
the water ^veral yards high ; to the great amuse- 
ment of the spectators. Ausonius has recorded this 
admirable property: 

" Nccte puniceo rutilantcmviscerc, salmo, 
Transieritn* latae cujus va^ verbeia caudse 
Gurgite de medio summais leferuntur in undas, 
Occuhus placido cum proditur xquore pulsus." 

MOSELLA. 

Near is a salmon :6shery, and the quantities taken 
formerly must have been much greater than at pre- 
sent ; as it was once honoured with regal observa- 
tion. In the time of Henry IV. this was deemed 
a royal wear, and rented of the cro^n by Robert ap 
Meredydd. It probably was in royal favour prior to 
that period; for the salmon was in high esteem 
among the Welsh, was considered as game, and 
the only species, Mr. Pennant observes, that was 
protected by law. 

The salmon are taken by strong cord nets ; and 
many by spearing ; at which, as I have before hinted, 

* Mr. Pennant contradicts this, ^s a vulgar error ; and says, 
'^ those he saw sprung up quite straight, and with a strong tremu« 
lou^ motion.'' Briu Zool Vol. III. p. 287. 

It is possibki as many of them make several attempts, that when 
one mode £dlS} they instinctively adoipt the other. 
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tl^a Welsh are very expert: this may be less refined, 
but it is cpr|ainly ^ ^jTJore noble^naode of capture, 
than that of alluring them by some iasdnating bait 
tp the fetal, though concealed hook. The former 
is like the manly blow of an. open enemy y the latter 
th^ insidious thrust of the treacherous assassin. 

This celebrated bridge, thrown across the united 
torrents of the Colwyn and Glas Lyn, connects two 
craggy precipices, one in Caernarvonshire and the 
other in Merioneth, by a semicircular arch of stone, 
the span of which is thirty feet, the crown about 
fifty feet above the. water level. . 

Passing the bridge the scenery is the most mag- 
nificent that can be . imagined ^ the eye becomes 
fixed, and the mind wrapt in emotions' of silent 
wonder. Below the bridge the torrent still flows 
•over ledges of rock towards the sea ; cncornpassed . 
with sloping rocks, diversified by $ few forest trees 
and brush wood on the margin of the waters. Above, 
the perpendicular dark cliffs rise one beyond the 
other, as far as the eye can reach, ascending, in the 
greatest irregularity a thousand feet high ; and their 
summits terminating in the most grotesque and 
fanciful shapes: with dark expavat?ons, and lateral 
fissures, whence issue tributary torrents that roar in 
distant murmurs, to the very bowels of the moun- 
tains; the opposite projecting crags threaten to 
overwhelm the road ; which is a narrow shelf cut 
out of the solid rock at 4 considerable ^xpence. In 
a word, every thing contributes in a high degree 
to render thi? ^ scene pf sjibliiipity, . arising 
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from the combination of gloom and grandeur. The 
mountains exhibit on' both sides similar strata ; they 
run ia a serpentine form qfearly p^allel, and io close 
as barely to leave room for the waters^ that d^cend' 
from the lakes; to pass between them. * Above the 
bridge there ia scarcely a synfploa^ of vegetation^ 
save a few solitary yews ; and here and there a tuft 
of grass, sufficient to tempt" the famished goat to 
its destruction. The poor animal will .'sometimes* 
leap down to these verdant spots; and/without a 
possibility of return, is left to perish, after it has 
finished the dear bought repast. ^ 

Winding round the mountain, on the margin of 
the flood, we passed an adit of a copper mine, be-* 
longing taSir. W. W. Wynne. From one of its 
levels issues a stream of water, strongly impregnated 
with sulphat of copper which in time must prove 
injurious to the fishery : the.wtwk is in a thriving 
state, at)d the ore very superior in its quality to that 
of Paris mountain. EvQry.step we proceeded un- 
folded new scenery ; tlie strata - of this immense 
chasm, not only assume all shapes, but all colours ; 
every shade from the lightest grey to the darkest 
brown and black ; while the sun emerging from be- 
hind a cloud, tinged the variegated tops with all 
the brilliant tints of light and gold. 

In contemplating this wonderful pass, we had 
forgotten our difficulties in approaching it ; nor did 
we think. Qf our wet condition, till cold shiverings 
reminded us of opr uncomfortable situation. Wc 
9QW bas^wed our, steps> and soon obtained sight of 



ibe threefold vale, in which stands the village of 
Bbdd-Kbx.set^ neaf* the conflfit of the CoIi)^yn 
and Ghs Lyn. It, consists of a few straggling 
booses, little inviting either in appearance or situa^^* 
tinfl, and the inn k only distinguishable from the 
rest, bj^ a i^ude ' board over the door, " The Gtdde to 
Smwdm lives hre.** 

• Thoroughly drenched, and having no change but 
what wa«^ in the sanie Condition, we judged it pru- 
dent to retire to bed> while our cloaths we presented 
to the fire. In this laughable dinner position, the host 
quickly brought us a dish of fried eggs and bacon/ 
and excellent ^wrw. With an appetite suitable to 
the food, we made an excellent meal. 

Much of our pleasure, and that of the highest 
kind, ^ses from reflections of an heterogeneous 
nature. Miserable as these accommodations would 
have been considered on other occasions, on this 
they were productive of comforts scarcely to be ex- 
pressed. We contrastfetj the ruthless situation we 
bad just been in, to tb^ snug warm birth between 
the blankets ; • and every morsel and drop tasted 
sweeter on the reflection. The quiet of our little 
cottage seemed fairy land to the region of winds we 
bad left; and was delightful, because it afforded us 
a welpome refuge from the merciless storms, with 
which we had beefn recently persecuted. 

You ^ould have smiled to have seen us reclined 
on our respective couches, and fed like so many 
invalids in the clinical wards of ati ho^itah And 
it is not improbable, front the surly appearance of 

3 



our bofl^^ thtt he might at^gur from this begionipg 
tjbat be should )^ave his apartipfnts occupied bf. 
ValetudiQarianSi foffjoipe yftp}i^i ^pd was cadtiqn, 
^bqut in bis miojd^ ((qr ,c^r dirty. ^pearAope .^^ 
^gakostw) ho^h^w^% likely ip ^e gaid for i^is food. 

However t^j^ {ireca^tion was founded in wisdoogi : 
and we have to attribute to tbi? prudential niefisuFei^ 
oor escaping a seyerQ ludi&position, apd beipg ^le 
tp pursue our ii^ujbe ia health a^d ispintn. « 

The origin of this village ist s^ sjngulm-^ that it, 
would be unpaFdooaJble^ not to give \t you« Tba 
story. i^hancjeddown by traditicfnj, and there isf no^ 
thing iipqn the fac^. of it to induce me tQ.do!^|;|t q£ 
its authenticity. 

At an early periods when xyplves we^ fprmid^ie 
by their numbers in W^les, 9r {prince (Llewelyn the, 
Great) came to reside for the hunting season at this^ 
^tj with his wife an4 cbUdren* While thefaniily 
MT^ one day abs^St* a wolf entared the ^hous;^; a.n4 
sM^empted to kill an in&nt that was left asleep. in sb 
cradle. The prinpe*s £^thful dog nanif d S^k=iSf^f 
t{iat w^s watching by the side, seized the rapacious, 
^ima^l^ and kilk^ it. In the. struggle the oradlet 
Wds overturnedi ^nd Uy upon the wolf, and chi^.. 
On the prince's return, missing the child, a^pd- ob*».^ 
serving the dog's mouj^h ^iried wiih blood, he ini* 
xv^diat^ly concluded 4QU*Mftrt had murderedt %bif^^ 
io&nt ; and in a paroxysm of rage, drew h^ sword. 
and raq the animal through, the hep^t^ ,9tt<;> 
hpw great was his surpriscj wheoonrepIapit^^tbAt 
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cradle, he found the wolf dead and 'his child alive ! 
end what was his mortificatioiV, when the feithfu! 
dog that had preserved the infanf^/ by^dead at his 
feet : a victim to his too hasty resentment*! He 
caused the creature to be honourably interred, erected 
a monument to his memory, and built a church, and- 
dedicated it to St, Mary, as a grateful offering for 
the preservation of his chiki, - 

It is situated by the side of the river, and though 
$mall, is said to be the highest in Snowdonia. It 
consists of an aisle and one nave, with marks of 
anbthcR A chapel on one side is supported by 
pointed arches, and two neat pillars. It was- con- 
ventual, ^nd formerly belonged to a priory of Augus- 
tine Monks, of that class called Gilbertinesi 

As you may not have heard of this singular 
order of Recluses, I will introduce them to your 
acquaintance. 

A. D. 1148, contrary to the constitutions of 
Justinian, out Giiherty Lord of Sempringham-, in 
Lincolnshire, judging it unnatual that beings 
whom God had formed to be a miJttial blessi-ng to 
each other, should be separated ; contriyed a plan 
that should further the spirit of devotion, while it 
offered no violence to the social principle: that of 
double monasteries. 

' Having studied in France, on his return, he in- 
structed in the liberal arts a number of youth of both 
sejces. Out of these he selected a certain number of 
^acb ; and gave them a rule to observe, partially ex- 
tracted from those of the orders of St. Aiigusiin and St*- 
4 
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Be0e<}jct. This order appeared 80 Reasonable, that it 
\!^as iiipimediately coofirmed by,. Pope Eugene lUi 
It quickly es^citedpubiic atteation^becMrae fadsiion*' 
abj^i and sOfincreasctd, eveaan^GUbert-s^iitDe^' ibtt- 
^9^bad lived to see thfrteen houses founded'; in 
v^icb vyere ^eyen* hundred, bfrethreft'^ind. tbif^sen 
J^undred sister^ associate^, under tb^ name of 'Gil*- 

♦ It appcara. from, the- regulatkjns of St. Bridget^ 

tbei^were to be .a double . number of nuns ; that 

both sexes were to meet daily at chapel ; but. tb#. 

men to keep below and the. women above. One of 

t^e monks tp beqonf^sottmdertb^'.title'of Prior, 

who was, I to have the. iegulatioas^ <?f religic^^lnal^/ 

ters ; and one of ^tj^ si^tera to J^ayf tt)e, reguMMt: 

of thehpuseholdi f^ If^dy Mhss. ol^nt, I mUfi^'flOfe 

Q|T{it, thatj tp avoid ^ajl suspicion jftfjfljnilal, atiohSk/ 

nary times they were to beep* tbeirj^^spective apart-* 

xi^enfs.. To which a contefnporary w^^ huiOiioisSQusly ; 

thps^u^ea:— - ' : / ;.v".:^o' 

... » ,.^ . ■ .. ' * • * f 

**' The ivfoAlcs sing' the hiass, the' Nans sing th^ other ^ 

- ' Thiis^sisier aftcf sister take part with the brother; ' '' ', 

• Bodieii, not vcrfais,' a wall doth dissever ; 

J, Sg/dcvQjif af'flevottari, they sidgboth together, &c. Sec/ 

: • . , -••••/ ' ' .*..,y^' 

' But I refer ypu to Mgel PTireker^ in Specula Stu^fo- . 
r//777, for further information/ . r. r , .... 
Here formerly was. an abbey,,.prc4)ably.dre(jtpid at 
the * same tim^e as the church. Tannen attributes it 
to the last Llewelyn. But this is evidently an erpor, 
OS.Rymer recordist a. charter for certain lands besjovv* 
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^ npaa it by XJewelj^ ihe Great: It was token 
ulidertlieprotfectien ef Edward I. ancf bcstowed'ori' 
Ibe ^Ahey *e (thdrtsef^^ by Henry VIII, At ihH 
DistolmitfA life retehbfcs/ accordiA^'to Bagdkle, 
amoakcd td ^70 3/. 8^- Thtio ire not tBe 
sfimtldst rcJiriSin& of tbtd once cefebrat'cd ^bey i nof^ 
is thh ipoP^iK3^te\fkm^n where it stooi. A placid 
called D61 y Lleian, or the Meadow of the Nah/ 
is shown for it f If so, it" cbnfirtiis Mr. PennatA*s 
id^of it^ having been a house- &r lielfpdu^ of PkV 

Ea wring fhe pleaisin^ val6 of Colwy^, Sre catne t? 
the souWe of the- river Ll^h )rCaden^' Ori ouFleft^ 
WAS' Oyn y Dywarchen^ or the ILake of the S6tfj'' 
cdidbtubd by Syratdhiifor itsi /w^fe e&atica', or wan-* 
derfug islaflid; Hesaya, *' it is^ sfel in motion by the' 
woid tdlftraitis' ^ ^6rc> arid Semietimes' rejoins' itr 
native^ banks; that cattle haVe been surprized oti it^ 
by a ocmrrftry' g*te, and earned a-short vopgefrom^ 
the shore.** Gyraldus has been considered as an uti-' 
faithful topographer ; and this, amidst a variety of 
others, has been one of the errors set in array against 
him. It is with pleasure I assert,^ that the &et tor* 
{borates the statement of his alw^s lively, and dften 
accBirate pen. It is a piece pf lapd, which consists of 
turflartd peat,' torii off by some convulsion, andkept^ 
coippactby the thick entangling rdot^' that abouhds ' 
in this ' species of sbiK '^ It is' of aii Irregular shap*e^ ^ 
al&out iaofeet ibhg. . ' " '. 

To those? who are inclined to smite, at so dimii^ 
tive a sod being termed an island, the recordirig it 



TMif appear 'trifling.; but if a smail jportiqn rnay be^ 
cbtpe suf&oiepUy buoyant, to bear the weight of cattle 
and float upon the^ water^ a l^ger m^y also ; an4 
tj)us the fact be establish)^, that an author may de-r^ 
acribe ajioa^iftgisIimd,m\h^ deserviug the hnpu-j 
tation of an hy^erbqU^alwritsr. 

On ourright we passed^^t^er aise^at io St^owdon^ 
^here t^e base ex,teu<Ung to acpubii^eKable breadth^ 
presented a track less steep than some ofehers^ The, 
Sons of SnowdoQ : Moel, Elian^ andt^^astell Cedwm^ 
fi^ose to the rightly while the ^ef^)tifal LaJte of 
Qawellyn expanded it& waterf on oufileft; which. i$ 
nea^ two miieli in Icingth and half 9 one in breadths. 
The. road lies qlose ini its margin qn; the eastern 
side^ which is.^il^t^^^l ;when the wfindrja high the wa*r 
tqrs overflow;: tl^ road. At tbis. back of ^e 
lalge, on th{3 opposite Stide, rise^perjjpqdbular of & 
^midrcula^ slt^e^.Moel'My^yd^'Mawr; the dark; 
appearance c^ 3¥b<p^^:^ fissuri^v r^cks^ forms a. flno 
contrast to-the-befiuurul tra^srarency oi its waters*; 
Thfe dii&rent .^ade^j^f its {Hre^jces, reflected (roir^ 
the surface, appeared variegated :in stripes of the rich- 
est colours, like lutestring ; and4he passingicloudsin^ 
creased the moving diversity • , Tl^is delightfol efiect. 
was heightened by th$ golden rays of a brigf)t decline-* 
ing sujH ;. wh.9,. before he retired to the ocean, ;was 
beaming his departing smiles on the objects around us. 

This lake is noted for a species of Charr, (Salm9 
acinus, Lin.) called Torgoci^ or Red Bdfy,*' fiiurtd 

'•'This is the Wdsh generic name forbbth the re4Hfl4gihcliafr* 
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formerly in lilyn Peris, and in sonaebf the' lakes of 
Switzerland : and whoever-has travelled through the 
Grisons, would, from the gr^t similarity of the 
iscenery, concerve he had been wafted- by nragic to 
that alpine country. The road we had passed, was 
not unlike that from Grenoble to Susan. 

The Charr are taken in nets during the first win- 
ter months ;'f' and after the season retire to mac** 
cessible deaths. 

A little farther is a fine cascade formed by the 
Fai, or OwytM fssa, running from the lake, ^ndi- 
rushing into the'v&le; whieh now begins toexpandj' 
cbrisists qf fine meddows, the bills retiring to a 4^ 
fence, in which is the small villagte of Bettws Ga'r- 
mon. Its church being dedicated to St.* Germain. » " 

Quitting the vale, we ascended a(ft extensive plain>* 
s^treV^red with ♦a number of cottages, that gave, art* 
idea of cc^nsiderable population. The cottages *^ 
Caernarvon appeared worse than those of Merioneth' i- 
and this was genei*allythe case, as we proceeded inP 
i westerly or north-westerly direcfion, towards the' 
sea. FJere turf or clay with chopped rushes, su^^* 
piles the place of stone. Except towards tbe mouri- 
tiins ; where they slris constructed o^ pebbles placed 
upon each other. The form is generally oblong, 
the length very considerable, compared with the 

^r. PeDnant thinks tHem both one species^ bo^ ^. difference ob* 
servable in the formation qf the jaws aa^wall as die,tini%of spawn- 
ing, is sufficient to establish distinct species* '"^ ^ ' ' 

..t The season.commencesw November, and continues about -fifc 
or six weeks. 
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breadth and height. The walls arc about six feet 
high, over which are raised maiden poles, not even, 
stripped of their bark for rafters, and pegged at top 
and bottom; a few smaller ones interwoven serve 
the place of laths;' over .these is placed heath or 
rushes, kept down. by ropes of the latter, extending 
netwise over theni,'a6 n security against the turbulent 
winds, by which in this exposed country, even ithese 
humbl# dwellings are liable to be assailed. Some of 
thettt have lattices for the admission of light; formed 
by interwoven sticks;, but for the most part tha 
light is admitted through the entrance; \yay, for 
door there is nonje^: but this deficiency isr supplied 
by a hurdle, formed of a few watlings ajid rushes^ 
which in bad weather is raised perpendicular to stop 
the gapi An aperture in the roof serves for a chim-» 
ney. This is. not made directly over the f}re,:lest 
the rain should extingiiiafe it ; but a little distance 
froih tbe perpendicular,lmfc. The ,sn>^jt^,^ thereforq, 
as may be expected,^fiill& the place befor'^^ it is abl^ 
to obtain vent; but this: inconvenience, habit haa 
rendered tolerable.* 

Such are the dwellrngs' in which jjart of the m- 
habitants of the /m6st opulent aiid^pd^'erfnl natl^ 
upon earthat present live, and in which the'GenlUs 
of Virtue and Coflient seems to deligjj t xo dwelL 

. »^*;' ' ,'rt ' 

* The houses of the firmers arc ia a st^kr $tyk, ^eneraB/ 
having one or two bed-rooms aho^e stairs : asiwell as one separated 
from the kitchen : but <even here^ pigs$ assess' and other domestic 
animals, cake up their abvde axid fdrim part o£ .tire fimily k > . . 
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Curiosity tempted me to enter one of tbem ; the 
dark mud wall, rocky flow, and a few brown rushes, 
the family bed, suggested the. idea of a don; the 
parents and tbeir numerous progeny, were assembled 
round a small fire of peat, which the father had just 
brought home from the adjoining moor ; this the 
tlvife was economically placiog u^xni the stone9^ to 
produce a commodious beat, while the ragged off* 
spring were lisping, in langaage::boarse, their dad's 
return. Alarge stone jog of liquor, called J'io^ri^i?/,''^ 
which the good woman had. been sedulously pre- 
paring against the husband's ^arrival, stood mk^r, 
ind was now, with the supper of potatoes;; about tb 
be quaffed; the success of the: past day's cxmioni 
a,nd the hopes of still better to-morrow,, iodaerb-tbe 
subjects of conversation ^ atid the day coni:luded with 
the setting sun. ► !T .v 

To those habituated to fifftigiaifiecnt dwellings,;-: and 
the luxuries of polished life, ':4t. might appear im« 
possible, that any thing, ^ but <liscaotent and despair 
could be the associates of such apparent want aad 

• Thb h made ct the berries ^)f thc^So^Bus AuctrFAkiA, 
(Roan Tree) aboodant in. most parts of Wale^; by pouring watey 
over them, and setting the infiision by to ferment. When kept 
for some time, tKis is by no means an unpleasant liquor ; but neces* 
sity obliges these thildren of penury to use it, without waiting for 
the fermentative process. In Scotland a spirituous liquor is obtained 
by distillation ; mid Gmelin infonna us, the same use is itiade of 
mtemby the nativea'of Kanachatca. This tree is hdd.in high ven^ra- 
fion by the superstitieos : %^mall pact of it ia carried abei^t as a 
defence against inchimtraent^ and ^ biandiof the Roan is considered. 
ii^allible in protecting cattle from the injury o f witchcraft* 
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wretchedness. But discovering, as I did, much cheer* 
fulness and satisfaction, I was led to assent to the 
assertion, that *' Man wants but little, nor that little 
long:'* and to say with the Poet— 

" Yet still, e'en here, Content can spread a charm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Tho* poor the peasant's hut, his feasts tho' small. 
He sees his little lot, the lot of all; ' 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loath the vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each wish contracting, fits him for the soil. 
Cheerful as morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; ^ 

At night returning, every labour sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Spiiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys ' 
His children's looks, that brighten in the blaze ; 
While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 
Thus every good, his native wilds impart. 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart, ** 

Goldsmith, 

We crossed the Rhy thell^ which here assumes the 
name of Seiont, over a stone bridge of no striking 
appearance, either as to its plan or execution. It 
contains a tablet, informing the traveller, it was built 
by the rhodern Inigp> Harry Parry, This had the 
appeararu^e of egregious vanity, but, on inquiry, we 
found) that H» R could claim, this title, without the 

M 2 
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leasj; arrogance of pretension ; since he bad thrown, 
bridges across alpine rivers, that had baffled the 
skill of more celebrated architects, several of which, 
after having resisted the vio)ence of floods, were still 
remaining, and likely to remain, as monuments to 
perpetuate the fame of this humble mason. 

Passing the church of Llan Bebllc,' we soon 
arrived at Caernarvon. 

This was the ancient Segonlium, mentioned by 
Anrtoninus: was a Roman station in the time of 
Constantine; and Matthew Paris says the body of 
Constantinus, the father of that Emperor, xwas found 
buried here, A. D. 1283. Thescite of the old city 
is about a mile from Caernarvon, by the road, to 
which from Pwllheli it is intersected. The remains 
of a Roman road are still visible from this place to 
Dinorwig. It lays on the eastern batiks of the 
Seioot Sonie remains of the walls are still to be i 
seen, the cemfent of which appears harder than the 
stone itself. A single stone remains here, with these 
letters S. V. C. ;. prob&bly for Segonlium Urhs Con- 
stantini ; Helen or her husband Constantine having 
built it. It was defended by a fort, ejected on the 
steep western bank of the Seiont, where it forms a 
curve, about four hundred yards froni the present 
town, which is almost entire. The walls are about 
twelve feet high, and about eighty yards square, with 
circular parallel holes running the whole length*— 
Where the facings are dilapidated, the peculiarity 
of Roman n>asonry is easily discoverable. The 
church of Trer'Beblic is very ancient, and apparently 
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of Roman origrn, dedicated to St. Pnblicius, son of 
Maxen Wledic, and of Helen, daughter of Eudda, 
Duke of Cornwall, who retired from the World and 
took a religious habit. (Fid. Mona Antiqua,) 

Richard II. gave this church, and its dependent 
Chapel of Caernarvon, to the Nuns of St. Mary in 
Chester, in consideration of their great poverty. On 
the Dissolution, they were annexed to the See of 
Chester^ and at present form part of the patronage 
of that bishopric. 

This city, after the departure of the Romans from 
the island, was occupied by the Britons; and by 
them denominated Caer ar -^n, /. e. a strong hold 
opposite Mona ; which with the insertion of n 
euphonize gratia^ made Caernarfon. Gyraldus mentions 
it as a considerable place 1 138 ; and a charter dated 
1'221, issued by Llewelyn the Great, proves that it 
did not receive this name from King Edward. This 
at a very early period was a seat •of the British. 
Princes. Roderic resided here A. D. 750; (Ftd. Mon. 
Antiq.) and the royal residence by a posterior Roderic 
was removed from hence to Aberfraw, in Anglesea. 

Out of the ruins of this city arose the present town, 
justly the boast of North Wales for its situation, 
buildings, harbour, &c. but above all for the grandeur 
of its castle. It was by a charter of King Edward, 
made a {r^t, borough. It was governed by a Ma3rDr, 
who is pro tempore Deputy-Governor of the Castle, 
one Alderman, and two Bailiffs ; there are also a 
Town Clerk and two Serjeants at Mace. The town 
sends one Ivf ember to Parliament; wUo is returned by 
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the joint suffrage of Conway, Pwllheli, Nefyn and 
Crickaeth; and the right of voting extends to every 
person resident in these places. One extraordinary 
privilege was, that no Burgess of Caernarvon could 
be convicted of any crime, committed between the 
Conwy and the Dovey, but by a jury of his towns- 
men. 

The town was originally contained within its pre- 
sent walls ; but the suburbs are become of greater 
extent than the town ; the streets are at right angles, 
corresponding with the four gates ; and what was 
formerly a chapel to the garrison, serves now as the 
parish church. The streets are clean, and the houses 
well built, and it is become a place of fashionable 
resort, during the summer season ; and when the 
elegant hot and cold baths, erecting by the Earl of 
Uxbridge, arci completed, it will probably be inferior 
to no place in this respect. Here are assemblies 
during the Winter months, and a company of co-. 
medians from Chester were performing, three times 
a week, at the theatre for the season. 

An inducement for many genteel families to reside 
here and in the neighbourhood, is the cheapness of 
provisions, as well as the pleasantness of the situation. 
Fish is in such plenty, that salmon may be bought 
for 2d per lb. a pair of fine soals for 6d, and other 
sorts much lower. 

A circumstance that daily happens here will 
obviously strike a stranger. The beverage of the 
generality of the people is butter- milk. Persons 
collect it from farm houses, and bring it in .pots ou 
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horses, and with a cry not unlike that of, the London 
milk-raaids, retail this useful article at one penny per 
quarL The demand is frequently so urgent, that if 
any obstruction happens to the supply, it occasions 
temporary feuds. On my observing to a genteel 
woman, I wondered there should be any contention 
about an article, that in England was considered of 
little value, and wishing to be informed, if they sub- 
stituted this for beer at meals, I received a reply in a 
key bordering on indignation, -^^, sure/ and cood 
enmghy Cod knohvs! I perceived I had inadvertently 
touchcdjupon a tender string, and with a submissive 
bow I retired ; remarking to myself^ that a traveller 
should be very cautious how he intermeddles with 
the customs or the prejudices of any country in 
which he sojourns. 

The entrance to the port of Caernarvon is rather 
dangerous, from the extensive sand banks near, but 
the harbour is capacious, and vessels of six or seven 
hundred tons ride in security ; and the quay is pecu- 
liarly convenient, as large vessels can ride close to it, 
and deliver and take in their cargoes. 

The trade has of late years been increasing, though 
it at present consists more of exports than imports, 
slate, &c. to Liverpool, Bristol, and London ; copper 
ore from Llanberis and Paris Mountain to Swansea; 
flannels, webs, stockings, and an ochre found in 
Anglesea, to America and the West Indies. Its im- 
ports consist chiefly of Irish cloth, fine wool, hides, 
tallow, and grocery goods, for the use of the interior. 
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There is nothing but capital wanting to make 
Caernarvon a considerable place. The County Assizes 
are occasionally held here, and the room over the 
eastern gateway, fornrierly used as a Custom-house, 
is converted into the Sessions-house. This was done, 
as an inscription in front informs us, by the muni- 
ficence of Sir W. Wynne, and his nephew, Thomas 
Wynne, Esq. A. D. 1767« A new Custom-house 
is erected within the walls on the Mcnai, much more 
convenient for the commerce of the port. I am in^^ 
dcbted to the Comptroller of the port, for the an- 
nexed accurate list of vessels that have cleared out, 
and entered inwards, from the port of Caernarvon, 
for the last ten jears inclusive. 
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1 
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This port is subject in its customs to the Compr 
troHer of Bcaumarist 
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We added to our Botanical list of Plants, m \ 
salt marsh opposite Oernatvon Castle, Plant aso 

MARITIMA, p. CORONDPUS, TrIGLOCHIN MARITIMUM, 
SaMOLUS VALERANDI, GlAUX MARITIMA^ EuPHOR- 

WA PORTLANiiiCA, &c. On the shore, near Llan 
Vaglan, Geranium maritimum, Chenopodium ma- 

RITIMUM, and SiLENE MARITIMA. 

The Castle of Caernarvon is ccFtainly the tnbst 
magnificent fortress in North Wales. It is well 
situated for natural strength, one side bounded by 
the Menai, another by the Estuary of Seiont, a third 
by a Creek of the Menai, and the fourth isolated by 
art. The scite was admirably calculated for a strong 
post, and could not fail to strike a Prince of military 
talents, like Edward, as a proper place to erect a 
curb for his newly conquered, and consequently dis- 
satisfied, subjects. It is supposed by some to have 
been of more ancient date ; (Vid. Welsh Chron.) 
but the architecture is that of the tenth cen- 
tury. As the conqueror of the country there is 
great reasoi> Yor supposing, that Monarch to be the 
founder of the present edifice, (perhaps upon the 
ruins of one more ancient) to check the spirit of in- 
surrection, that might arise in Snowdonia, as he did 
on the Denbighshire! side, by the Castles of Conway 
and Rhuddlan. 

The style of architecture is far from simple ; and 

the observation of Mr. Barrington seems well found 

ed, t1iat the plans of the Welsh Castles, erected by 

^ Edward I. were borrowed from the Asiatic fortresses 

: which that Prince had seen in the Holy Land, because 
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ihey appear precisely similar to raany copied^ atid 
io$erted in the valuable tracts of Le Briin. 

After the conquest was nearly completed, iii 
1263, the Castle was begun, and in little more 
than a year, this immense building was finished. 
For atill further to subdue the haughty people, 
already mortified by a foreign yoke, he imposed the 
hateful task of forging chains for their country, and 
putting the last fatal hand to its independence. The 
peasantry were compelled to perform the required 
labour, and their chieftains to defray the expence in* 
curred. It is built of a mixture of lime and grit 
stone ; some of the materials were furnished by the 
ruins of the old town, and some were brought from 
Vaenol. It forms a bold and striking object, and the 
shell is nearly entire. 

The walls with which the new town was originally 
inclosed, were defended by a number of round 
towers, but are much injured in the battlements. It 
had two entrances, that to the South facing the 
mountains, and that to the North the Menai. 

The entrance into the Castle is grand, by a massy 
tower '; in front of which, over the gateway, is placed 
a statue of the royal Founder, with a dagger in his 
hand, in a menacing posture. This was defended by 
four portcullises. The form of the Castle, inclosing 
an area of about three acres, is oblong : the towers 
are elegant, some pentagonal, some hexagonal, and 
others octagonal ; two of these stand pre-eminent : 
land of these the eagle tower, so called from a figure 
\fb( that bird placed at the top, is peculiarly beauti- 
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full^ three small angular turrets issuing from it. A 
magnificent apartment is shewn in this tower, where 
Queen Eleanor was delivered of that unfortunate 
Monarch, Edward II. Mr. Pennant says, he was born 
in a little dark room adjoining, the area of which 
does not txcctd livdve feet by eight ; and addsy so 
little did a royal consort in those days consult either 
pomp or con^reniency. But it is of so little moment^ 
which was the spot, where so weafc and degenerate a 
Prince first sa,w the lights that I feel no inclination to 
dt^empt a decision of the point atissoe. Let the day 
of his birth be blotted out of the calendar, and the 
place of it erased from the records of antiquity.* 

* In his 16th year, this pusillanimous Pripce attended at Chester, 
invested with royal dignity, to receive the homage of his duped 
iuhjects^ according to a convention of his father. The King find- 
ing all methods prove abortive, to win the kfi^ctions of the Welsh, 
lia4 recourse to a politic, though dangerous experiment. His Q«een 
being far gone in a state of pregnancy, though the season was se* 
▼ere, being the depth of Winter, he cnrdered her to repair to the 
Castle of Caernarvon. Supposing the time of her delivery to be 
near, he assembled the principal men at Rhuddlan to consult about 
^tfuhlic good. Informed while here,' that the Queen was delivered 
d a son, hetaddressed the Welsh nobility, obserring they had often 
intreated him ' to appoint them a Prince. As he had occasion to 
leave the country at this time, he would cwnply with their request, 
on condition they would swear allegiance to the person he should 
nominate. With this proposition the Welsh acquiesced, with the 
single reserve, that he should appoint one of their o<w« nation. The 
King gave them his assurance, that he would nominate ** we horm 
in WaieSi nuho could not speak a nvord of Englisb% and <whose life and 
conversation ntjould hear the strictest inquiry.^* This person the 
Welsh agreed to own and obey ; but what was the astonishment of 
these deluded men, when the King named his own son, just born in 
Caernarvon Castle I Vid. P(ywel,f* 301. 
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The view we obtained from the summit dver the 
Menai, the cultivated fields and valleys of Anglesea, 
the high mountains wrapt in clouds, the harbour 
opening into the bay and the ocean, was far more in- 
teresting to us. 

The walls of the eagle tower ^re ten feet thick, 
and those of the fortress in general eight, A gallery 
runs all round, with frequent openings, for the dis- 
charge of arrows on the besiegers. 

Its establishment was a Constable with a salary of 
=^40; and the Captain of the town ^12 3s. Ad. 
Twenty-four /Soldiers vvjcre allowed fbr the defence of 
the place at Ad. per diem each. This probably was 
only the peace establishment. Fid. Doddridge. 

A short period after its erection, the strength and 
importance of it was to be tried. A general insur- 
rection was excited in different parts of Wales, under 
three different leaders. Madoc, an illegitimate son 
of the unfortunate Llewelyn, styling himself Prince, 
put himself at the head of the insurgents of North 
Wales. This was occasioned by a subsidy for the 
French' war, directed to be levied on the new sub- , 
jects. Madoc seized upon Sir Roger de Pulcston, 
Grand Comptroller, first hanged him, and then igno- 
miniously severed his head from his body. The fate 
of the leader befell all his associates. Madoc then 
proceeded to Caernarvon, whigh was crowded with 
people, attending an annual fair. The unarmed 
people were barbarously slaughtered, the town reduced 
to ashes, and thecastle taken. Fid. War. F. II. p. 334. 

In 1644, the town was taken by Captain Swanley, 
"^-irlimentarian, who pillaged it of the stores, arras* 
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and ammunition^ making four hundred prisoners. 
The royalists afterwards dispossessed him. While 
Lord Byron was Governor, it was besieged by Ge- 
neral Mytton, 1646, and surrendered upon an ho- 
nourable capitulation- .In l64^, General Mytton 
and Colonel Mason were besieged in the town by 
Sir John Owcn^ who hearing that Colonels Carter 
and Twisleton were advancing to relieve it^ raised 
the siege and marched* to oppose them. The parties 
met at Llande^i ; Sir John was defeated and made 
prisoner, and North Wales soon after submitted to 
the-Parliament. Fid. Whiuhck. 

This Castle, like its rival in strength and grandeur, 
is going fast to decay ; and the dilapidating hand of 
Time promises soon to deprive the country of one of 
its principal ornamental objects. 

In ruminating on scenes like these, conteiQpIa* 
tion takes a retrospective turn ; the changes they 
have undergone forcibly obtrude themselves; the mind 
is involuntarily burriedaway to the periods of their 
decline and grandeur ; and their prosperous and dis- 
astrous days pass in solemn review before us. 

I reflected on the events^ that led to its erection ; 
the military prowess and courage of the Princes, 
and the invincible spirit that characterised their 
followers. The violent efforts and obstinate strug- 
gles that Liberty here made, for centuries, befo:*, 
power and despotism could awe it into submission. 
Hordes of these simple mountaineers appeared; de- 
scending from their fastnesses in the hills, giving 
battle to more numerous and well-appointed troops ; 
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and with an ardour and efithusiasm, inspired by 
the desire of living free, easily overcoming them, and 
With tumultuous clamour marching to victory and to 
triumph. 

Again these indignant, because outraged Britons, 
appeared, with their councils divided by internaL 
cabals, and foreign bribery, in their turn discomfited : 
driveti from their strong fortresses, and forced to 
defend their native birtli-right, in want and naked* 
ness, amidst the deep ravines of their barren moun- 
tains* 

After these portentous and devastating scenes, the 
horizon has again cleared up, the at(nbspbere be- 
come serene, and tfeemost perfect calm ensued. 
These plains of carnage have ag^in become the habx« 
tatipns of innocence and peace. These fortresses 
(the natives^ best hope) whose noble defenders had 
been reduced to famine, despair, and death, have; 
echoed to the festive noise of banquetting and: 
hospitality. The liberal board has smoaked with 
the richest viands^ and the horn gone round with 
the choicest mead. The hills have resoAinded with 
the melodious harp, and the nimble feet tripped 
lightly to the song of victory and of freedom. 
Period after period arose, distinguished by artifice: 
on the one hand, and determined bravery on the 
other 5 till intrigue gOt the better of courage, and 
perseverance ovcrfcame a divided spirit j and Crnn-* 
brian independence and Cambri^i Liberty gave the 
expiring groan together, under the walls of Caer- 
narvon. 
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«' Proud Pile! thy tcmpest-beaten towers, still rear 

Their heads. suUlime» smd to the angry storiQ 

Bid bold defiance ; though their aged brows 

Bear visible the marks of stern decay. 

While Superstition, with a frensied eye. 

And wildering fear, that horrid forms surveys, 

Affright the lonely wanderer from thy walls. 

Far hence thou busy world, nor here intrude 

Thy sounds of uproar, arguing much of fear, 

And impotent alarms.' Behold, fond rnan. 

This feeble monument of mortal pride/ 

Where time and desolation reign supreme 

With mildest havock ; o'er the solemn scene 

In silence pause ; and mark this pictur'd truth ; 

That not alone, the proudest works of man 

Must perish, but, as this tow 'ring fabric. 

That lifts its forehead to the storm, till time 

And the wild winds shaU sweep it from its base. 

Pass but a few short hours ; the- dream of life 

Is fled ; and sinks to the cold grave man's faded form." 

The vision that passed before me, led me to con- 
template the temporary nature of earthly power, 
and the instability of all human things. This na- 
tion, for centuries unconquerable, we see yielding 
with the most suppliant submission to that very power 
it hated ; receiving with a cordial welcome, those 
laws and constitutions it despised : and permitting 
its manners and its language to bow before that of its 
detested victors. 

Thus, my Friend, that for which Princes fight 
and Heroes die, is no more than a phantom in the 
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passing wind ; and tbey themselves are like the 
insects of a day^ that flutter in the sun to display 
their colours, and shew their short-lived consequence 
in its beams ; which the breeze of evening wafts 
from the theatre of life^ and hurries to the next stage 
of existence. 

Yours, 

J. £• 
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\!P£ArSir^ . Caernarvon. 

AT IS surprising, with how much greater feci- 
lity some travellers obtain the objects of their desire 
than others. To th^m the most elevated mountains 
become accessible on all sides, and in all weathers ; 
and a journey to the peak of Sn^wdon is as easily 
performed, as that from Caernarvon to Bangor. 
Almost every persoq that has made the Tour of 
North Wales, has obtained the enviable prospect 
from the elevated summit of Snowdon. I was not 
so'fortunate, having waited a fortnight in Vain, for an 
opportunity to make the ascent. Though it was now 
the season^ when favourable weather might have 
been expected, yet almost incessant rains, and cloudy 
skies,' baffled every attempt. A gentleman we met 
at the hotel,, had been waiting six weeks prior to our 
arrival ; and, after several attempts proving abortive, 
strongly disappointed, relinquished the design. 

Mr. Pennant observes, ^^ It is seldom the traveller 
can get a proper day to ascend the mountain, even 
when it appears clear ; by the attraction of clouds, the 
summits become enveloped with clouds, when they 
have appeared, a few minutes before, at a very great 
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distance. They are frequently observed to lower sud- 
denly half their height, and, even while appearing 
to separate to right and left, they suddenly wheel 
round, and combine to envelope the mountain in one 
common obscurity.'* 1% 5«a&;w(thAr^ret I witnessed 
the truth of this observation ; as I had promised myself 
the pleasure of examining those plants styled ^the- 
RE^, but 4pany of which are inhabitants ^f 3nQW- 
don, principally confined to the highest part of the 
mcfupiaiPi** : * 

Pqterroicjed^ howover, tg (^t^n what lyo^ practi'' 
cable^j we in»die ao ?xqursioP into Snpwdonia, vi$itif\g 
3pp(W;K)f t}i? lower mouoteip^ in quj»t of pUmts- 

Talcing lb? v»l^ of th^ Sciont, wh^re is found th* 
Orchis coNO^seA*and Sattwvm awii^um^ ilqA 
p^ssin^ J:-lanriig,'«r properly Uan Michael (th^ diutt?ll 
bieing dedicated to St. MicbaeJ) w^ enten^d ^^MWr 
Peris^ at Cwna y Q\6, the fiorthera extremity of Umi 
lower IaV;c of Wyu Paderpj, whepqei issiu^s tbeRyd^ol, 
which «*on 9fter a«Min>?8 the nqm^Q of SeionU 

L}y« Pa^erii Jfi^out ihrec? qxile^ iq length, half i| 
miile iq l?r?ath:j widening to tbQ South, wh^e it In 
aeparat94.fi:<W <he i^per lal^Q by a prpjectirig rockjj 
e,rfW[^(fl^9 on whiohare theruin$ Q{Z>oib4tdfr»Casfk*i^ 
A rowd tow^r, ^i^*ty feet ia diawetcr, witfe 4 

* Thougfi t&e seeds of these plants must fieqnehtly be. wafted to 
the lower parts; yet they are scarcely eviir found to vegetatte below^ 
disliking perKd^ Ifac dentfeF^lmosphe^^ a(nd xniM^ bredse, f^Mw 
oooutaotftflf ihs >ndo« 

. f Sb called fromameadow named D61 Badern, or tba fidA oTBt** 
Paxeroiansneaff it« 



dbngton bdow, and a ftw frajgoficnts ard«nd cooBtH 
tote the remaiDS of this firitiafa pott* 

&y whom it vtA etocted is not said t the kitent was 
eiMently to secme this narrow defile into Soowdo-^ 
nia. It is constructed of the schistose stone of ths 
country, and mortar niade of marine shells. From 
the form of thi btaildiitg, as weH as the commanding 
sitiifeitbAy it mtist hwra been of great tmpoctlne^i 
P«eo Gocb^ tnrbb in^igated David into rd>eUiQii 
iigttnat tbsir foroliier Llevlrelya, lAnguished tweoiy 
years witlim its walls* 

Jh iht last Btrtiggie for Cambrian: independence^ 
tills fottrefls tvas at timto in {loisessioh of Heery ttd 
Glyndwr^ imd by both considered of the greatest conr^ 
ae<)Uencey as the grand key to this prt of the conntiy^ 
Near it grow FHauLsis ABVlCDiirActtA akid Bryuh 
AirmtJM. 

Nothing cati eicceed the bbaui:y of tliib mih as it 
appears fr4)m the Iai:e ; the promomoiry oh whidi it 
stands ; its itiiage reflected from ^e crystal waters^ 
Ad lofty fiAOuntains on each side ; the upper lake 
Jft^cbing to the ehutch of Llaoberis^ with Snowdon 
itt tha bdok gfduDd ; while the watei^ niiihing from 
the vpptt itkto the lower lake^ fohn a fine natund 
canal. 

Uyn Ferls^ though net df sii^h hcge dimensions|y 
ie Mi ]tSi beaWifof. It is of pwdigious. depth, a 
line of i&vemy fethotus in plafceri not finding the 
bottom. It fdrrtieriy abonilded with the rtA ahd 
golden Cbarr ; but these have IcJng left it : the stream* 
from thc^ copper levels^ and other work«y hwii]^ im^ 
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pregnated . the waters with- that ^i^nous ihetal . It 
however furnishes the Bdtahist wich Subularia 

JiauATldA, 'NyJVIPHiEA.iAWfA, AWSMA: NATANS, 

Xgobtis lagustris/ Sparganium siMPLEXj/and Sp« 

KATASIS. 

At the upper end of this lake^ a few scattered mi-* 
serable cottages form the village of Llanberis, with 
the little church dedicated to St. Peris;* (said to 
have been a: cardinal :) ^ndtbeir of those reli^bus^^ 
ynih which'the churdiiof R6me Wafmed, that had 
more fame than merit. But where fame has esta^ 
blished a character, it is useless to reason; The Ss^nt 
could perform miracles, (and bestowed a blessing 
upon the .place of his residence, by endowing a 
spring, from which l^e drank daily, with sanative 
powers. It is' at prQSent inclosed with a wall, under 
the name of St. Perigf*s Well ; and is still famed for the 
cure of rachitis, and qther cases of debility ; and the 
traditional history of the neighbourhood abounds 
)¥ith extraordinary cures' performed by its witters* 
The sibyl of the place divines. your fortune, by the 
appearance or non-appearance of two small fish, that 
Iwk in the holes of the rock; if they come out 
good is forebodedj if not*» ill is to be dreaded, j; 

* Peris was a Monk, who lived in retirement in the beginning of 
the thirteenth centoy. Leland says in his time, the nanow pass 
kading to the church was called Nant y Monach, t&e Monks* yallej^^ 

' \ The pirincipal Welsh Saints are David, Daniel, ; Beano, Elian^ 
Padern, Cybi, Seinol, Twrog, Peris, and Teilian. To these thcr 
diuiches thnyigh the Princi|>^ty are dedicated. An account of 
these; and an enlarged list, ifi contained in that tnUy learned work, 
the Mma Awhqiui. 
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There are many Others femous in tbe vicinity & 
dealing; i.^^Ffynnon Kegin Artbar, and Ffyntioci 
Moel Rbiwen, which will (says report) spoutitswatem 
in the face of male&cfiors; and Ffynrion Pcni 
^er ; but you wiU wish to hear no niore of t^enf^ 
when I tell you, that they contain very pure cold 
water, devoid of any mineral or leartby'iiroperty, a 
thing so conimon in this country^is ta diaorinislythe 
valuexjf the blessing. , - ^ . ' 

The visitor of: this rude country meets with a 
great difEculty, and a dcawback upon his pleasttr^ 
for wMit of A h6use:of accommodatipn, at ®r neaS: 
Hanheris/ Wonld Mr. Smith take it into coiisidera-* 
tbn, and have the- public ^spirit* to buildlan iaa/oii 
this pact of his extensive property, he would perform 
an act worthy of his own character, and serve tfaa 
cause of science and humanity. 

The plants furnished by the immediate nei^bdun* 
bood of Llanberis, are Pap aver cambricum, G>ob-p 

(.^ARIA GKERNLAKTDICA, CAMPANULA H£l>S&ACJBJC, 

Scutellaria minor, - Frstuca ' cambrica, Txidi 

CHOMANES TUNBRIll^GEkSB, PtBRIS CRXSPA, PoLT4 
podium PREpPTBRIS, GeMTIANA CAMPBSTRIS, Sif 
LENE ACAULIS, AsPLBNIUM NIGRUM, A. RUfift 
MURARIA> ArENARIA LARlblFOLIA, TrEMBLLA YBR* 
ftUCOSA, T. UTRICULATA, POLYPOI>IUM LONCHlTISy' 



^ Those are two small ^rk Icxrfcingtroat. ' Thos^ who tisit the 
well, ' generally procure food and lay opposite their holes, to entice 
tfadn'oat. In this case they sddom dMappoint the ciaTxller^ except 
Ibey have been satiatoi by xeocat^iatlocs» . 
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HlSJKAClUM UVBDMVM, GJkX^l'QH BOEEAtE, FOKTI* 
JUXilS aaiTAMOSA^ Cfi[GUBAZiVS.ACAUllB> CoXTU^OJf 
17MBZLIGW VENERIS, CaBEX ATBATA^ AbEVABJA 

TBBBTA^ Chblidohium ofXAueiuM, wkh d'tfioretit 
jQiecies of Musci and Algje in great profosioQ;. lot 
F^Don vrechjIsoBTis LActfSTRis^ Subvi^abia AaurA* 

TICA^ QOd LOBEUA DOBTMANHA* 

Ms. Fenhaot gives an account of an heroine by t&e 
name of Margaret Uch (properly Fenl) Ewns^ a 
celel»ated busntress^ who resided at 'Fen Llyn^ meat 
Am end of the lakes. She is said to haveliJIed tiro 
ImndiiedSDices^ beskfes a vast nuadber of other noxi-^ 
€ka» aninsalsy and destructive verniin« She vmnmoi^ 
bast^nsasculbe woman^ and S0( strong, that no nm 
oared to try a fall with hert she died about sevcoi yeast 
1^^ noaiacriec^ Bt the age of nine^iy^four. 

A similar instance, of a persan endued with pro^ 
^gious sioength, occurcodat the same tinae^ in the 
same pai^ ; though, he has not had' a Miv B»w 
vmA fcr a biographer^ he c^ims attendm ; aB the 
eivciimitaoise teods^ ta prove that the kibabiiaots of 
this ajpioe tract are a very faatxfy race^ and though 
mot in general above the middle statuve, aue posses8% 
#d of uncommon bodily strength^ 
- Fau&iyimh who lived at Tydu, ww nofiod lb» 
1^ pnodigtousr stt«i;^tk^ The esteoonedCbana^m ol 
Wales fdr boxing, wrestling, fec^ came to see him 
from ttenbighshire, for tfce sole purpose of trying 



fiunilies. Foulke has kft smwii.mf, loineof than itiboiidt^^ 
cgpsid^fiblp 9]bare ; and )u» au^ccs^rs w^re fiunoui befqie Jum^ 
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tlmr;oebtite«trdDgtk W&eo^<bo»liMg^iitriv^t 
Fpnike V» mbtbfaig hi^i la Iht fiMis. marto hU hOiu^: 
Tbe strsh^weiit op to kioi, aDdihiipiir^^. M'^fh 

pearance this could be the perscm l»i$bdgbW F$#ilwh 
ainRrWi tbtt bis tiBasteeicafr io lik^ bonae^^ of not 
£ir distant^ at tUd samoi tiche bciggcd/tir^I^w^ *^1|^. 
IndbuBidMsivn? IhavelfHiivd; tile^tRSQgerr($>lMi> 
that he is accounted tb6 gitbngfat; nrnp tnib© Prin^rr 
psBtjr, -and im cdmd tar try oi&r aireo^lvt^getbefV If 
Ifaai hoF aU> Fadko oft&rtcd^ I^csn Btpoqr iiadoirift yoiiy 
wft0tbidb*ek.wilit bcEtmplfa ybibr white tovsfeefiiijr A»ad<€^y 
ibfr : I aw ai tderidUy s^dn^ maar itojrsolf^ Mt> mihm^ 
iirbisha}nk$a$Ihawo£i€}» elcpbntoadbd tofwy'ciM; 
viKfT i b0» tekS Ib^ tdtiiei^y to dontetndi wilb bkr)^ 
dieti}figre i woi^M bstd yoa try^ what yob csiri db v^ith 
iBd^&st* TbeyiiinnediatQlyeitgagrid^ IrfaeQ Fooikei 
by Uisiaiipnfiar strengUi^ flonrg hisakilagomat orer a 
high wall into the road. Fully satisfied^ h€ exdahnaili 
if tfair be the mam^ what mak the noisier be ! and 
mounting his horse rode home, fully convinced of 

Another anecrfote is toTcf, that evinced his peaceable 
disposition^^ as well as his uncommon 9trengt^^ A 
troubleson^ ieilow at Caeraarvoii,^ wisKc4^.l4>:imtate 
Foulke to fight ; "^ho^ bq^^ ^ woniA^nM-, ^s he 
had no desire t& qtttffl*er, fa¥ led^ iH^ fight ^'tS any 
mart. A% lertgt* be' ^w* «o» iiw^ftteeflf utiif gtessly 
insulting, that he sfmek f balfe'e in* rti^e^^f^ce ; his ire 
thus justly roused*-, he took him by. toe ni^,. and 
lifteift ban over the battlements of the bridge on which 
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tfaey stood, suspending him o\^r the watisr^ crying 
inost loudly for mercy. Having held him in this un-. 
pleasant' situation for sometime, he lifted him back 
agaii^, and'^diemissed him with an ignominioixs kick 
on the seat Qf'boftour. 

Many ^are^the f&atsi of strength .he performed ; suoh 
a^ takirrg-atcotivfopoTi hisHback,. and bearing it home ; 
oarryiog a tree he had fdled, which ^even-othcrihcn 
were unabfeitoperfonn, .&c. &c.! 

•From every 'account beseems to have been:a,morc 
extraordiilai-y ' person . tjian Margaret Evans ; but 
while jshe has been noticed by several writers, Foulkcr 
has only beep celebrated in the tradition of his neigh- 
bourhood. He died about seven years: ago, at the age 
of seventy-iSve, The inhabitants of thisi country are 
remarkable for ; longevity. The registers contain 
many ages of a^hundred years and upwards ; and it 
is common to find persons alive at a period litde 
^bortoF it.* ' 

' At k small distance from the village, on the western 

* This may arise, not only from the sharpness and salqbrity o( 
the air, but also from the regplar mode .of living, and the undebi* 
titating food on which necessity obliges these mountaineers to exist, 

*' The mountayne men live longer many a yecre, 
** Than those in vale, in playne or moorish soyle j 
ff A lastie hart, a dean comfdexion cleere, 
« They have on hill, that for hard living toylc. 

, ♦* With ewe and lambc, with goates and kids th^ play 5 
^' In greatest toyles to rub out Wearie day ; 
«' And when to house and home good fellows drawe," 
f * T|ic l^ds can laugh, at turning of a strawe/' 

CmniciirAEQt 
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«ide-of the lake, ate miaes of copper, the property bf 
AslnitoaSinUhjEsq. of Vae:Pol ; and by ijim are leased* 
to Measrs. Rpe, Hudson, Smi^, and Mills, under the. 
fusm 0ft the Macclesfield CompaQ:yi| who are ako 
cpnceyfled in.theCronebaqe copper works in Ireland.^ 

Xteri^ afe Severn levels drivpnirftoSnowdon- The 
r0ck 'consists of hard;w.hiri, and schistose hornblende*^ 
The orQiis chiefly formed in a raWix.t>f;j»«ar/«*' It.is- 
a .rith yellow ore^r containing coffer in aiiebn with 
imshwd sulpjiiif. /The copper Pyfi/cy, or fi^^fkjnily 
of . KirW3il' M«, FoLlL ....:::. ■ f ' - : 

Though there are seven IcfecH; ^^o briy arc 
worked. The one called the new level is a hundred 
Qj^d eighty yards in.kpgth. The shafts are numerocn^ 
as they are jhejQQmmiiriications &oai the one level 
to the othef. A person therefore may enter at the. 
first level, ^nd by the different shafts pass through 
the int^rmediaite op.es, and enaerge into, day-light 
again at the seventh level. : • • i : . . 

The mode of draining the work does not reflect 
great credit upon the spirit, or ingenuity, of the un- 
dertaking. A . shaft is sunk, about forty-fivei ya^ 
below the depth of the new level. Into this the^u« 
perfluous water runs (torn the work ; and as it collects, 
is raised into the level by means of a winch and 
barrels ; and hence k is carried down into the lake.. 
These mines were discovered about fifty years ago^ 
by Jphn Jones Roberts, who, by a simple process,- 
obtained ore enough in six months, to sell for SOCA^ 
After this they lay tieglected, till they were taken up 
by tbe Company, who at present work them* 
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The mvdber of Miners am about eighty, v^io^^ 
mA by tbe square yard m blascii^ the mds,; AUt 
eaflrniDgs conse^entty are fiery wic^lam, depending 
upon tbe nature of the msLtrix that contam t^e oreu' 
Tbi^ wbvk byjcandle4igbi, clad otrly in a i^fft and. 
small clotbesf aod they ofcserre^ «hatitbm»mer 
under ground iti: Winter than in Sonmter r' whleb'^ 
odrrbboraiea the ^octtrine of tbe mean' temperature) of 
tbe eartb bdbg' ^ItKmt &rty-eight degtet^^ Tki^ 
compared m«h ^e Hbifbt at which the tbemiomctttif 
stands in Winter and Summer, in tbe open atr, wi)t 
acflocHit for this pavadokieai sensaiiorx, withdotbavkig 
laeoanrge to std^^trramMsJlris. Tbe eve coaiai«a» 
q«mti^ of sand, or superiluceos eavtby ftom wbi^b il 
m cleared by tmzm of breaking, stampirfg, decant^ 

Wbrneoravidcbildreftare employed with ba>mmeri^> 
to bneak:the large pieces^ ef ore, and then to W£fi5& 
and sort it into three different kindd of diverge qoa^^ 
Htics ; some cbniaimng one-t«ntbv and some one- 
fifth copper^ irktbeo iaikt^ to tbe stamping tnS^ 
wliere it undergoes tbefurdber prodesa of pulvEcmaiioo. 
Tfaestamping mill i& formed of si(2 large oaken beM^>^ 
shod at tbe end with steel, placed vertically oi^r 3i 
|brge tnDugb: by mesms o( a crook, these are al«** 
tsttnatdy raised by t?he pcyv^ef oi ^ ^mxtt trikeel, and! 
l^t h\\ upon the orrt»Mi«SHned id the troughv WbeA 
]^oi»Qded sufficiently amaH, H is earned^ \sM^ a re^ 
servmr by a atream olf wntc^, wlM^re if ia ^itf 
purified by decantation, ^. It is then removed in 
boats down the lakes, wbenee it itr oaw^Ahf cants 



' to CaermFfOfi Quay, and shipped for the Cai»padjr*8 
^making workd near SwMsesu » 

We were now la the midst of Snowdonia, a range 
of tnoim tains extending frorii Contvay to the sea at 
Aberdaron, in a direction nearly from Nbrth-east to 
"North-west ; and unlike other niounta?n% they are 
one pile upon another, consisting of groups^ of clffl& 
rirfng above cliffs, as they gradually ascend from each 
extremity to the center. 

Showdbn, the conwnon escarpem'erit, or declivity, 
fronts the Menai ; and ranges in a parallel Kne with 
It. The escarpement of particular mountains ge- 
neraHy depends upon Ihe inclination of the strata. 
The principal are Oarnedd David, Carnedd Llewelyn, 
IVevaen, Moel Siabod, the two Gfyders, the two 
Llyders, Moel Llyfni^ and Moel M^^nydd Nant ; 
all emulous to support their superior and Father 
Snowdbn: yet his proud Peaks of Crib ydistil, and 
y Wydd Fa, appear scarcely to outrival some of the 
summits that surround Ijhem. 

The height of mountains, as they affect the eye, 
inust be considered' from the spot^ where the ascent 
begins to make a considerable angle with the plaini 
Put, philosophically considered, th^J^-are computed 
from the surface of the ocean. Mr. Caswell, who was 
employed by Flamstead to measure it in l6S2, with 
. instrumeints adjusted by that able philosopher, made 
the height of the highest point, l%40yards (3720 feet j 
fihvef he level of Caernarvon^ Quaj. But later, and f roi 
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bablf more accurate experiments have somewhat re*-, 
duced its height; aod the estimate now stands 
3560 feet above the quay ; which, taking the height 
and the quay, will make it about 3600 feet above the 
level of the sea.. Carncdd Llewelyn ranges next, and 
Moel Siabod third, in the scale of eminence. The 
rocks that compose the higher part of the chain, are 
principally Porphyry,. Granite, and Granitel of Kir- 
wan ; the secondary rocks are chiefly Horneblende, 
Schiller Spar, Toadstone,. Rowley rag, Whin Stone, 
Schistose Mica, Schistose Clay, mixtures of Quartz^ 
Feld Spar, and Mica, and Argillaceous Schistus in 
all its varieties. 

On the western side ^ a number of basaltic 
columns, on a bed of hornstone, or chertz i and 
large coarse crystals, cubic pyrites, and various 
mineral bodies, are frequently found in the fissures* 
In the Schistose rocks are several slate quarries; 
very considerable ones near Dolbadern; some iq 
Llanddeiniolen ; some in Llanberis ; a few in Llan 
Michael ; and very large ones at Kilgwyr ; the pro- 
ducts of all which are brought to Caernarvon, and 
thence shipped for market. Those pf Lprd Pen- 
hryn are at Dolawen ;- and there is a large quarry 
of the NovacuUte of Kirwan, varieties of second and 
third of that species, near Cwm Idwal ; where great 
quantities of Hones are cut, and annually sent to 
London and Dublin. 

The name of Snowdon was formerly given to the 
whole of Caernarvonshire, under the appellation of 
Cr^S^rji (yid. Leland;) which was covered with 
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lihmense forests in the glens, and on the sides of 
the mountains. It was considered as a Royal De- 
mesne ; and two grants are upon record, the one in 
the time of Elizabeth, and thie other in the time of 
Mary, for kilKng deer in the Royul Forest ofButrndm^ 
Leiand says, they abounded so much in his time, 
as to destroy the: liltk corn the farmers attempted to 
sow. But the history of Gwedir informs us, they 
were extirpated before the year 1 626. It was calted 
Stmodmia and Arvonia; and was the coufttiy to 
whiiih the Welsh were the last and longest attached ; 
the. inhabitants of which refused submission long 
after they were conquered; and proved that a 
country may be possessed without . being subdued, 
by an invading enemi^. 

« The traditional opinion of the country, is strong 
iti favour of the British name of Creigiau r Etyri ; 
(i. ej Eagle Rocks ; from these birds having been 
used to frequent the summits: in great quantities,* 
They do not constantly however now frequent them ; 
arid when they do it is in small numbers. ' 
' Mr. Pennant, following Gamden, inclines to its 
beinjg written Creigiau r Eiri, (L e.J Snowy Moun** 
tains; and reason is certainly in favour of this ety- 
mology. For the English name of Snow.d6n, (dda 

^ * These can>ivorou8 birds of prey in many {4ac^ formed a jbr^ 
mldable banditti; seizii^ upon the poultry, s^eep, and even young 
children. A custom is still prevalent in the Orkneys, that nuhoever 
kills an eagle may lay claim to a hen out ofe'very house in the farisb 
nsfhere tbi bird nous kUled^ 
2 



VigDi^iDgabHldr bigh pastuh^s for sheep) wiHtlA 
a literal trtndation of die British name/ Snowy 
Mouatatos; from the ciicairotance of snow being 
iee» to relnaia on m topi many montht^ in tbe year^ 
]ike tbc Niphatea in .Armenia, ftnd the Imacn itt 
Scythia« 

Tbe atory, that sncm remain* htn for ymri wft6« 
wt melfting ia fabulous^ Between April and Sep^^ 
tember there is aeldom any to be seen^ tfaougb some 
yeara it has been seen in Jt^ ; for it tometimea bsp-^ 
pCMia that mom bXh bte in June, and! has been 
aeveral feet deep ; that wbicb was rain in the tklli^i 
being snciw, from the Intenae cold, on the lops of 
these mountaans. Mr. Aiken observed on the itiornf^ 
ing of July 5, 1795, just after san-ri»e, the ther^ 
moinoter at S4 \ and tn the afternoon it ^ood at 48 ; 
wb^e at seven in the morning, at BecM Kelert, it 
Siood aA 62. Fid. p. 99. 

Thocflgh we were not able to ascend this prince of 
fRoentaam, yet it may aiymse yon t6 gi\re t^ route 
laid down by a friend, as fbe iHos* etigtbte ctf thu 
throe, generally taken- by the guides t<^ thd top 
of &iowdon« «' 1 . Ride to Cwm y OI6, \tk iht 
parieb of Llanrftg ; take beat up the lake of Llyn 
Fa^ro ; faind in the litde Dsthtnus, between this and 
Llyn Peris, near Dolbadern castle ; there take your 
gtademdiflseiKndby Oofibtmt Mawi", of the great 
C6asnfr« Rbre is a fine \)?ater-faH. Climb up along 
the South side of the ridge, that separates Cwtn 
Peris from Cwni Brwynog ; tbeacd asoend vn^ sigfht 



tf Lljrn du yr Afdik^ ivia(^ yoa must i^n^e om 
your right. 

. /* The st«p rock ovter this lake called Clogwyo du 
yr ArdAix^ (i* tj tbe. black fock above the Ardda^ is 
edebmted ibr a great tarbtjr of Dare plants. . 

*^ Ascending a steep aad difficult [^ss, called Ueck 
vrndA y He^ yoa anire at a cold springs called Dyn 
^ochy which IS within a miie of the highest suiBmic 
Ciidled y Wydd fa^ or the CcM^icmms The Btecj^ 
9Sid almost inaccesable qraga on the North side of 
ikti peak^ * are termed Qogwyn y Gamedd ; aii4 
known to Uqyd aiid Hay far the habitats of alfkm 
fiwsiis^ Tbe traversing taf them is wry haeardoua, 
^d ofteo daogcrous^ being at all times slippray^ 
and after rains fragnieiDts of rocks giiiie way, and »t| 
^kw«. with a tbunderii:]^ noise to the aoiall. dee{> 
fek^s of Flyonw X'as^ and L\yn Uydaw, that U^ 
b^Mtb* The distance £rom the castle to die fmn¥ 

^^ 2. The ua^l ascent is now fcom. Llyn Cawllyn z 
iHit this route is wet and boggy in phkces, and uery 
fspdiy and stony ioi others: thp jdistance much t^t 
asiM* 

^^ 3 . Another bjsgins about tjbree mil^ OQ the Gaer^ 
narvon side of Bedd Kelert. fiut . this is extremely 
steep and dangerous^ as the ridge called CItwdd 
cocb> which 70U must pscend; la not more tbra two 
yairds wide fi>r a conudor^^ way: whence yoii may 
dfpp^a stone from each, bandt and before they siof 
they will be 9t the/.4isUt»:e cf two imiles frmq 
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each other : one would roll a^ mile to the West^ and 
the other a mile to the East." 

Thm gentleman^ who, to a variety of other ac- 
coinpIisbiiieDts> has added a knowledge of Botany^ 
also favoured us with a list of rare plants^ growiiig 
about the difierenti parts of the mountain. 

On Clogwyn y garnedd — ^Anthericum sebott-* 

KUH, SeRRATULA AI.PXNA9 CeRASTIUM ALPINXTBT, 

C. I.ATIPOL1UM, Saxifraga stellaris^ and S. 
XITAI.IS, Lychnis alpina, Polypodium ilvenss, 

P. ALPINUM, ACROSTICUM SEPTENTRIOIYALE^ Os* 
KCXDA CRISPA, PaFAVER CAMBRICUM^ RaNUNCULUS 

ACRis, Fhascum montanitm^, Viola alpika, Geum 
BivALE, Dryas octopetala, Saxifraga aizoides^ 

JVNIPJBRINUS COMMUNIS, & VAR, fi. 

On Clogwyn du yr Arddu, CARDAMtNE PETRiEA^ 
and RuBUs saxatilis. Near Cwm Brwynog, in a 

fcoggy flat, JUNCUS SaUARROSUS, ScIRPUS CiESPITO* 
SUS, SCHCENUS NIGRICANS, AgROSTIS CAPILLARIS^ 
POA ALPINA, and HiERACIUM ALPINUM. 

Leaving the two Llyders, that form the eastern 
boundary of Nant Peris, the road lies through a 
dingle, called Conauntyr Esgar, up a considerable 
ascent of loose stones, that render the footing ex- 
tremely difficult; yet this is the easiest and most 
eligible pass to the sons of Snowdon. 

Here is the small Iiake of Llyn y Cwm, famous, 
according to Gyraldus, for a remarkable phenome- 
non :— " The lake," he says, "abounded with trout, 
perch, and eel, and all momeulari^ At present 
there are no documents to disprove his relation ; all 
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tliCNfish in this lake having been ' destroyed about 
forty years ago by an earthquake^ whibh happened 
during a violent thunder storm ;• by which a fissure 
was road6 communicating, probabiy, With some of 
the mineral strata of the mountains ; as arsenical and 
cupreous particles are abundantly diffused in its wa«> 
ters. Thismay be a disappointment to those fond 
of the marvellous, but the botanist will feast bis 
eyes instead mth the Subularia AauAxiCA; 

ISOETES LAGUSTRIS, and LoBELIA BOH'TMAKlf A, ; and 

near it, Rtiius SAStATlLis, JtTNcSus triglumis, 
HrERAciuM ALi>iNt;A», SoLiBAGO €AMSBiCA, and 

p2.AK<rA&0 MAAITIMA. 

I^asfeing by Rhivv, the celebrated Glyder Vawr 
presents itself. The prospect is singularly fine from* 
the top of the Gly4er : Snowdoo, w?th his bifork^d 
head, is seen from thence to advan^alge. The ra^ 
rie<t vul^ of Nant Peris and Nant OPrankou ; the 
Menai, ffnd the island of Anglesea, are all in full' 
view. Upon a small plain on its summit, huge 
fra^fnents of stone, in grotesque shapes, lie in all 
directions; some of them o( many tons weight. 
I'hcy are weather beatefn, and by time become cel- 
lular, and of a grey colour. Part of this moun- 
tain the people call Carnedd y Gwynt, the residence 
df tempests. v 

The* vicinity of the Glyder, between Llyn y Cwn 
and Llyn Idwal, abounds with a variety of rare and 
Qurious plants ; and is styled the Botanical Garden 
of Snowdon. Amidst a numerous assemblage are^ 
the following^ growing upon Hysva B^gam and 

O 
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V 

Trygyvylchi rocks; — Geum rivale, Juniperus 

COMMUNIS, (VAR. j?.) SOLIDAGO CAMB^RICA, ThA- 
I*ICTRUM MINUS^ Th. ALPINUM, ArENARIA JUNI- 

PERiNA, Rhodiola ROSEA, in g^cat plenty. Asple- 

NIUM SCOLOPENDRIUM, StATICE ARMERIA, SeBUM 

RUPESTRE, Sphagnum alpinum. Lichen crassus, 

SWERTIANA PERENNIS, ThLASPI HIRTUM, MyRICA 
GALE, AnTHERICUM SfiROTlNUM, CeRASTIUM ALPI- 
NUM, Drab A IN CAN A,* and Veronica hybrida. 

The immortal Linnaeus laid it down, as one of bis 
essential data, tl^at a certain number of species o{ 
plants were created at first, capable of producing; 
the like ; and that these will remain to the end of 
time. Numbers of his scholars have /tried to sap 
this important doctrine, by discovering a variety of 
mules in the v^pt^ble kingdom ; (i. e.) plants pro-, 
duced by the fa«!tna: of one species fecundating the 
pistilla of others,^ and producing hybrid plants* 
Thus the Urti.ca ali^nata is Supposed to be be- 
tween the Urtica and Pari^taria ; and the Vero- 
nica HYBRiDA is said to be a mule from the Vero- 
nica officinalis and V. S^JLCATA. 

Much has been said \n xht Jimcem. Acad.^ 'ahA' 
other works, and the parallel has been so far run 

* It is peculiarly worthy of note in this diminutive plant, that to 
its beautiful head of white blossoms sacoeed pods on short hairy 
peduncles, twisted in a spiral direction, and contrary to the diurnal 
motion of the sun. ' 

f Though Linnaeus himself may be said to have countenanced 
the doctrine, yet what he did was with a view to expose its falkc/^ 
and establish the data of his own system. 
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Vfkh the animal kingdom by some, as to assert, that 
the Fructification in mules resembles the female, and 
the external habit the male plant. Others, taking; 
advantage of this concession of the Linna&an School^ 
have asserted, that vegetable mules are capable of 
increase : and hence new species and endless va-* 
rieties adorn, and will continue to adorn, the theatre 
of vegetation* Thus are we hurried, without know-^ 
ing it, to continual generation and reproduction i 
the floodgates of^ doubtful definition are let open ; and 
confusion again spreads darkness over the regions 
of Botany. It is laughable to see to what lengths a 
spirit of conjecture, when trammeled by no restraints 
of truth, will carry the bold fabricators of theory. 

M. Bonnet observes, that the antherse of aquatic 
plants do not emit farina like other plants ; but 
a fectmdating liquor, which, at the time, may be 
seen like a little cloud in the water : and then asks, 
nvho knows hut the powder of the stamina of certain 
plants may not make some impression on certain germs 
of the animal kingdom f Lett, h Spallanz. 43. 

Risum teneatisy Amici? The * ingenious French- 
inan did not recollect the Fegelo-animal, Poly- 
JPODIUM BAROMETZ, Vulgarly called the .Tartarian 
Lamb, Trom its supposed resemblance to it ; or his 
triumph would have been complete. 

It M^ould be remembered that Bonnet tried to do 
in the vegetable kingdom what his master, Bufibn, 
tried long in vain to accomplish in the animal : after 
a whole life spent in torturing the Royal M^oagerie 

92 
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it PafHf) iie \va8 not mbte to produce a single ttcw 

ipecies ! . . 

I would ask has any person witnessed the in- 

cl'ease of tfaes^ males ? No^ it is coryeciured j-p / 

Hav6 they been known to produce a similar off<^ 

spring ? Jijsjyroiahk ihty have. 

Whyj says Rfty, if plan^-inay thus combine and 

iiHerphangcs^their properties, ^d form a tertium quid^ 

fef^. i3aa,y ibey. not,, adliiium^ or, by accident, change 

i\^V:magnitHdef . W.hj? 4p!;^t.^r^€5grGw upto the 

•kt€»9^ or ^jctffHd- their brat^e^. horizontally miles 

ovet tbe tearth? < Because tb^e is a maaimum quod sic, 

8$y6 th4^Io9rQ0d;;Bot«siist»'a(ppointed by i?//», w^ioat 

thcj Greatiicja; issued ^Ihj fiat t— *^ Let thiare be every 

hbrb aijctir^^yiddiag saed after its kind*" 

Every. p^t\of «atiir<f, if we ^reason from fact or 

i^nal^gy^l^Jts r^p^tivie bounds ^hioh marlcth^ 

l»<Ki f^/Dfc^ I fe«t, i« many: instaofc^, .the tra«- 

$iiioos. ?^re\w..«»iftut*, ^ <o d^m^fi^tmt^ M^/ hatidtJ^ 

he rdivm>:\ .T^^ ^idvofsaties <or .the doctrinis.pekrha^ 

are not pw»re they 4irQ>DftdvSPt^t]y str©i\gtb^ifi^ 

theb^ftfls.tjf.Iti.fideHty. . 

. Fi^m^^Woiost flFiJAut^ Sjiv6s4igatk>n ^ the Veho- 

^CCA iri't[ii^iqbii^,k a^eafs to be the V. sPiCATA^ 

withfiq gr^er>aJ4£tfa!tiaB rtb^ what c(difkmQ^\)f occors 

in plants growing ie^ a fTOcky. and exf)0$ed sitdatiofi ^ 

b&wevtMV iif betaoists iit^ilLb^we ^ule^,.. let ijhem rink 

in iiiek Rv^p^fili^s as Vof^i^m^ Hot as Sp€€i$s. 

: Adneflhw^pupt of /'this niQimiain /foraisa<lr€adfulr 

lookieg: l^rf^rQei^' junder .ibe title of Qogwysi 



'^■-; 
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dwynlieu y Glydcr, awfulfy impending its dark 
crags ov*cr the baleful waters of Llyn Idwal, or the 
Avernus of the' Britons. The shepherds beh^eve it 
to be the haunt of demons; and say it is fatal to any 
of the feathered tribes who venture to stretch tbei^. 



wmgs across it. 



A little farther on the left is a horrid fissUre in 
the rock, called Twll du, or the Blaek Casern. It 
is an open gap in a huge dark precipice ; .in dopth 
about three hundred feet, and six wide ; extending in 
length for a considerable way. Through its bbltomi 
rush violently the waters of Dyn y cwm. This 
chasm furnish6s a striking feature in geological 
scenery : an adjoining cwm, forming almost a' bason, 
has originally been filled with waters, and formed a 
temporary lake. After this* fissure was itiade, the 
waters, rushing violently through it into the ^pferioc 
vale, produced the present lake, and left the pwm 
dry; and streams of huge stones lie; on all sides, 
pointing to the hollows that lead to the chasm, ex- 
hibiting evident marks of retiring waters. On th6 
rocks appear the Saxifraga nivaj^is, and the very 
rare plant Bulbocodium vEUjsfUM. This plant, 
though a native of Spain, is also found far North 
on the cold mountains <vf Russia : the Liohef ib* 
X.ANDICUS, LicHBN. TARTARius, and Several ethpr 
species. The L. omphalodbs the natives steep in 
urine, and form a paste, which they dry in the sun i 
and with the addition of alum make a brown dye. 
This and the L. tartarius are so abundant, thai 
the poor people employ themselv^ in gatbfring 
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them for the use of the dry salters, at the low price 
of one penny per pound. They will, however, cx)l- 
Ject from twenty to thirty pounds a day. From 
these the beautiful dye called archil, or archil, is 
prepared as follows : — ^The Lichens, when dry, are 
placed under a large indented stone, with a circular 
motion, and bruised ; they are then thrown into 
qapaqious vats, and mixed with lime and urine. Here 
they are permitted to remain six months, but stirred 
every day; and the materials thicken as the humid 
particles evaporate. In this part of the process the 
substance appears like mire ; afterwards like husks 
of grapes. When it has acquired the latter con- 
sistency, it is cut small, dried in a spacious room, 
sometimes reduced to powder, and packed in barrels 
for use ; the most beautiful colours, such as purple, 
pink, greys, and pompadour, are obtained from the 
compositioup 

The two Glyders are connected by a long narrow 
strip of land called Y Wa un oer, or the cold 
mountain flat. On one side, in a deep hollow, is 
Llyn y Boch Llwyd, and on the other, at the foot 
pf the Trevaeq, Llyn Ogwyn, 

The Trevaen is a conical hill of singular appear-* 
ance, from the rqgged an4 uncouth stones that lie 
upon its sides, It introduces you to the Glyder 
bach, out of which it is supposed by some to have 
been originally formed. The area of the summit of the 
little Glyder is covered with huge columnar stones 
from ten to thirty feet long, in an inclined directiorij, 
WpporM by otbws ; some confusedly piled together^ 

'•■-/■ 
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that he has much more to dread from the inundations 
of the one than the depredations of the other. 

When we hear a modern Heraclitus* positively 
asserting, under the profession of Christianity, that 
•* the present earth arose from the ocean, and that 
new continents are forming by the action of fire, at 
the bottom of the sea, to rise in their turn ; and 
thus the terraqueous globe has heen^ and will he^ eter- 
naV^ — Is this a moment for the friends of Revelation 
to hesitate, whether they will adopt the language of 
inspiration, or the bold conjectural assertions of 
these pretending empyrics in the Science of Phy- 
sics ?"•!- 

• This Philosopher flourished in the sixty-ninth Olympiad, 
in the time of Darius Hystaspesji before the year of Christ 500 j 
He held, that *^ Fire was the prlmum mobile , and grand parent of 
all things ; generating continents and oceans by rarefaction andc^nden^ 
iatidn ; andy hy an inverse movement, reducing all things again t9 
their original state, &c. &c. Vid. Plutarch, p. 1, 3» 

Whether Dr. H. is acquainted with the works of this antiquated 
sage, or has only heard of them by some French translator, I know 
' not ; but his theory is a very simple modification of the doctrines of 
the Italic School. What could have been the Doctor's motives for 
reviving this obsolete system of geology i§ not apparent ; except it 
was the same which induced Erostratus to set fire to the temple of I 
Diana at Ephesus ; or it i!an be found in the answer, which a des. ; 
picable Frenchman once gave to his companion, who remonstrated 
with him on the great impropriety of footing a minuet down the i 
middle aisle of St. Peter's at Rome ; *^0n doitfaixe quelque chose pour 
4e distingst^r.** — Notoriety should be the French motto, in all ages. 

+ Those who have not read the theories of BuiFon, Whitehorst, 
gnd Hutton, would find their time not misemployed, to see what 
Catcpitt has (collected uoon the subject in a small treatise on thcr 
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The side of this mountain, and its opposite Mod 
Siabod, form the long narrow vale of Dyffryn 
Mymbr, in which are the two small lakes of Lly- 
niau-Mymbr. These occupy the' entrance of the 
vale, at the extremity of which stands the small 
village and church of Capel Cerrig. This dreary 
tract was once covered with thick forests of oak 
and beach. , 

Leland, in his liinerary^ V. v. p. A% says. The best 
wood of Caernarvonshire is by Glynne Kleddcr, and 
by Glyn Llughy, and by Capel Kiryk, and at Llan- 
peris. Many of the stools are still visible, and shew 
that the trees must have been of very large size. At 
present it is destitute of wood.* The venerabje oaks 
are no more. Avarice and dissipation Hiave com- 

Dckige, printed in 1 76 1, and sold by Prince, in Oxford. To which 
they would do well to add De Luc's GeolegUal Letters. 

* '* The causes (says Leland) be these ; first, the wood cut down 
was never copissed ; and this hath become a great cause of destruc- 
tion through Wales. Secondly, after cutting down wooddys the 
gottys hath so bytten the young spring, that it never grew, but 
like shrubbes. Thirdly, men for the nonys destroied the great 
woodis, that they might not harbour thevcs.** Vol. V /. J7. 

At a variety of periods mines of different kinds have been dis« 
covered 'and worked; and^as little coal was found, these must havQ 
Caused a prodigious consumption of wood. Whole forests were de* 
nudated, till the .resources became inadequate to the unceasing 
demands, and the mines were at length neglected for want of 
means for the reduction of the ore. This is the grand reason of so 
many of the apparent worked -out mines, seen over the face of th^ 
country;, which, if fuel could be obtained at an easy rate, woul4 
agab unbosom their treasures to the spirited adventurer. 
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blncd to despoil these alpine tracts of tbeir. sylvati 
bcaiity and friendly shade ; and, instead of planting 
upon land that will betar neither grass nor corn^ 
which econamy would dictate^ the gr^eat proprietor^ 
pf North Wales seem emuloiis which shall the 
speediest and aiost eflfectually divest of tioauber bit 
respective domain. .r 

This plan of stripping the country of one of its 
great sources of wealthy and a total iqattention at 
the same titnie to the encour^^ment of a sptiitcd 
and profttabic system of husbaiKlry, will operate 
powerfully in diminisibing the value of estates ; and 
the baneful effects of &uch impolitic conduct will 
be sensibly felt before the caimse of it is pinx^eivedL 
In Leland'stir&e there was very 'little com raised' eK^ 
oeptoats^ barley/ and vyn, lest ibe deer ihoukl<}e^ 
siroy it. There is less perhaps now raised in thia 
district from the inability of the &rmers . to.JtiU and 
manure the larid suifficient^y to ^en^re a |3rofibible 
crop,. ... 

The farmers are chiefly dairy men : and mak0 
their reiits from butter, wool, and lambs : they pos-. 
sess a few ismall cows, numerous sheep of diminti** 
tive size, and herds of goats.* These roam where** 

* These> from a pride that Jaas invaded tbe farmers ht^y ut M 
the decrease. It is considered less trouble^ and 4ndre genteel> to 
have a greater number of sheep ; though, in many cases, goat3 aro 
found more profitable ; yielding a rich milk, being mope'hardy^ 
always procuring' their own maintenance ; and^frequentl/ are fester 
SBOtiMiis far their children, afi tYissy are amidst ^ alps of J^raaoe aadl 
Swu^eilatid. 
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ever inclination leads^ confined by no fences; anil 
freqnehtly, unattended by a shepherd, are pbliged 
to have recourse to their own exertions, against their 
Ibrmidable enemies the foxes, who here assemble 
in troops ; and the ravens and large birds of prey, 
«rbo from necessity, in this grainle^ country, be- 
come carnivorous. The sheep themselves ^appear 
quite ^different animals : instead of assembling in 
large flocks, they form gregarious parties, generally 
consisting often or twelve; of which number, while 
feeding, one stands at a distance as sentinel, to give 
ik>tice of approaching danger. If the guard per- 
ceive any thing oiaking towards the little flock, he 
turns and faces the enemy, and permits him to ad« 
WQce within about one hundred yards. If his ap- 
pearance be hostile, and be continue to advance, 
the guard then warns the party by a shrill whistling 
nonejl liU they have all taken the alarm, when be 
joins them in the rear, and they all betake them-* 
selves to the more inaccessible parts of the'moun-* 
tains. 

During the summer months, they are followed 
by their owners, who leave their winter habitations, 
and take up their residence amidst the hills; wbere 
they erect, what are termed havodtys, or summer 
dairy houses. These are merely huts like the cot- 
tages before described, not unlike the cennes occu- 
pied by the farmers of Switzerland. The furniture 
is equally simple with the building; a few stones 
supply the place of chairs, and bundles of rushes 
along the sides are in lieu of beds. Here the men 
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pass their time in tending their flocks, or in harvest 
work ; while the women milk the cattle, and are ^ 
occupied in their dairies : they milk both sheep and 
goats as well as cows. A goat yields daily about 
two quarts of milk, the sheep one. Of these they 
make butter for sale, and cheese for home consump- 
tion. 

• Their mode of living is very-sirhple: Baracyreh, 
with a little hung smoke-dried goat, forms their 
principal food; while their drink consists of whey, 
or butter-milk, and a few bottles of cwrWy pre- 
served as a cordial in case of illness. They are, as^ 
itiay be expected from their plain and humble way^ 
of living, a hardy race ; and frt'Q from many of those^ 
chronic diseases which are the 'offspring and con- 
comitants of luxury and dissipation. If medicmc is- 
deemed necessary, the vegetables in the vicinity fur-, 
liish it ; and it is administered by the advice of some 
skilful and venerable matron. 

The season over, on the approach of the cold,' 
they return to their hin dreforP^ or winter habita- 
tions, where they enjoy the produce of their sum- 
mer labours, and employ themselves in domestic 
concerns. It is usual for the head of the family to be 
[filled in, and to exercise every trade necessary for . 
their mode of life ; as that of mason, carpenter, 
smith, wheelwright, shoemaker, taylor, &c. in which 
occupations the rest of the family assist him ; and 
it is not a little gratifying to observe vith what varied 
ingenuity he performs the several operations of handi- . 
craft business. 
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Tbe Bottonis consist of meadows dbpuodiog witb 
some tolerable grasses, as Fesxuca oyika, Aoros^ 
Tis cAPiLLAfiis, &c. but too oTtcn mixed witb a 
variety of the Carex & Juncus^ with numerous 
OjRCWfr*^ and A$PHO|}£iffi, which render the scaotjr 
croptt of aay sti:ll less vai<iable from the badn^s of 
the quality. 

•The vales were now enlivened by thepe indefa- 
tigable mountaineeFs, busy amidst tiheir hay m^kimg^; 
8|ei«iig the opipoFtuoity wbich a dry day atfTcprdbd to^ 
secore iL Some were lading ekdg^^ soo^e with 
barseg and pitnniers, and even meiii and wpmem ear* 
lyioigit away U^ri tjkeir sbouldefs. Tj^ continued 
nuns hp4 almost: spoiled .the crop» and they woald 
haue^b^ea depw^fii of great pa^'t of i<his by the^io^ 
1^1 'JUurricane^, had it not been for tlie in^qi^ifc^ifcs. 
pF^Q^Ution ^hich hurd o^essity has ta4;^bt ttbmo j; 
tiia^j^f jBoakiqg very small eocks, and i^lncing a broad 
fiat stone a little inclined over e^^.; which serves 
tbedouWe purpose of koepflng .thetn steady, and de- 
fendio^ tboix) &om. the wet.^ I wished t^em rsu^cesst 

* WhklwiiidSj or sioallxoniadoesj are very covirooQ : they coou 
mence by .a distant rinnbUng noise, similar to that which precedes 
earthquakes in the • West Indies; and are seen advancing op xhe 
Owms and hollows in a circular direction, and carrying fern, rusllfes 
iDOfifis «late, &c« Vf^ithth6m; their buy, if onpretec^, and lire* 
qwemfy. 'tk^ summer dureiUii^. Mr. Jone^ itgeotor the#n^es lit 
lianpri^ lelatea, that sometimjs sinc^ some workmen he had eoau 
ployed to erect a wall on the adjoining hill were temfied by having 
their wooden boxes, in which they carried their provisions, snatch-, 
cdtip snddenly by one of -these -eddies, and carried sixty y-ards high* 
which soon aft^r fell, shattered to pieces, - . ^ 
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iwhi\6 1 lamented^ that pptient industry should b<$ 9p 
ill repaid; as^ after all the anxiety and labour^ to 
have only a 9pard Crop of coarse and ilUmade hay. 
However^ it was the reserve f6r tho sustenance 
of thdr cattlci during the long winters geperally 
experienced here^ and the sole dependancefoic their 
preservation. 

Winding round the hasb of the )ofty Siabod^ to 
the southward^ the fine lake of Llyn y GwyQan 
stretches along the vale^ about a mile in leogtb^ and 
balf a one in breadth^ with thick woodsj (a pleasing 
rarity,) exhibiting the hoary spray of its nujnerous 
waterfalls^ that rush dc^wn the rocks into the lake, to 
great advantage. A broad stream connects this 
with Llyn y ddina3i of equal extent^ still confine^ 
by ihountain-barriers^ with a narrow strip of gras^ 
land on one side: the streams, flushed by rains^ 
roared down the craggy steep on the other side ; and 
in foaming eddies marked their course across the 
surface of the lake* 

This is the much-admired varied vale of Nam 
Hwynant. The vast mountains that surround it^ ka^ 
transparent lakes^ the numerous streams that wat€^ 
its verdant meadsi tbe^wiM Avon Gla$ Llyn tumb-- 
ling down the side of Snowdon from the lofiy l^iyn^ 
liort Las, its picturicsqae fall, and the hanging di* 
ver^ififediwoodsj combi9.e tp entitle -it to-tfie appel*^ 
lation. Residence of Beauty. In this vale rises the 
refttarkable elevation of Dmas Ernris^ clothed bn all 
iki^es with Wo6d, which makes a distinguished figure 

P 



forge -r^np^fteof-'flUdne^eistll] vfdittfe. 
' lAem^ ibaple^ VdPtij^rh m ^d to hav^ secwed 
iiim^K after the^^^wsm that fellaiiN^d hisimpeiitie 
Weatj. iA Sfnall tottow ki-^n adjfieenC>rMkr«6 o^lldd 
Gdl y 'Dewyntaid^ or C0II 6f the DWmets, :€&e at- 
tendants on the court of this British Prin($e. Among 
Cbe^ the- l^d^mted Mevlin t)biie ;a idistingun^ed 
}IM^t ; >6i^h)Ke M^ry, wliiie it rsefv)^ to ^Mnufle, will 
giVe<«Mte idda-^ftthe^A^edoli^ tind :pusilld»fitt>t(^, 
Itfb'V'toe aiid<6d#tfr^kie^ of tliig eatfy period of oor 

Vaki^rli, ^li^rfg Wttifelf n»di1e to oope with 
Ae*Sftx<m*, >«th*)*i be held ftivited into his kingdom, 
tetti r^60Ui»se to^ttagic, Uo insist tbdfr arts andacoan- 
tefred: ^faeir ti^cbery; The t>Mi(6»fcir advice wa«, to 
bttUd^al^^iilpl^egnabfe flirtress in Snowdon ; the plan 
, #ds iteBol^cd^^,^ and -'the ^building began: but, as 
ftlSt ds theJntfdterlals'Were eeHectcd by ^y, they^eio. 
removed by an invisible power by flig|ht. 

^0 fi!Kigi^f)?s were again convMed. To throw 
to rir^^JfrtyMeiy ov^ Utttpossibility, they^assetfetfy 
(ij^l^o biiildftVg Would ^tand that was not sprinkled 
With fhe^t4ood <^f>a^Md^ {]k9rn^ithoattb& assfistaoee 
of a-'fefb'ir; i i ^^•■ 

' 1^ ^<«gdMa ^%4s selr(:fc^ ; for ' metapbysioid 
cMSlion/ in ' uncage i#teen^ dvei<y thing • waS' believed; 

t GtrrMifln^ iS) sai^^'^ave 4ri|^mpitQd buildijij; a castle haa^ 
This Utile Wd^h iVH^af yor|t^Q^« iTft/* £<v4«r^ i>ix/.'i/« S^rdn^ 
f.36. "^' " ■ *' • • . 
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Wad not d^epied improbable. At length a trivi^ 
accident brought the marvellous being to light. Tw0 
boys were quarrelling^ and one was overheard to call 
the other an unbegotten knave. The boy and hi« 
mother were instantly taken before the ting: she 
confessed that her child was jsupernatursUy begotten 
by an Incubus* The child was adjudged to be sacri* 
ficed ; . but he, puzzling the wise men wkh his ques^ 
tions^ and giving a rational account of the &tlure^ 
he was spared ; obtained' his liberty^ and afterwards 
took the lead in the train of Necromancers. The 
explanation he gave^ douUless put into his mouth by 
the contnvers of the scheme^ was^ that the fortress 
was erected in a deep morass ; so that> as soon as 
the beavy stones were laid^ they sunk beneath the 
surface. 

Ambrosius^ (for that was his original name^) w^s^ 
the ion of a noble Roman^ and his mother a vestal 
virgin ^ she, having broken her vows to save her 
honour and life, invented this fable of a supernatural 
father; which the ignorance and credulity of the 
times easily admitted.* 

He was called Myrddin Etmys ; the name of 
X^yrddin was patronymic from Merlinus AnArosius / 
the surname he took from the Congress of Magicians 
that decided on his fate; and to di^tinguiiSh him 
frpm another Merlin, (Wyllt) bom in Scptland.-f* 
He was an able mathematician, astrooiHO^, and 

* Fid. Ntuniut Bubg. Brit. C. 42. t Vid. N,,ib^d (7«p. frU. 
P2 
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tbjinist ;^ whereby he was able to peifonn WOtodenf 
in the eyes of the vulgar^ and to give a probable 
prognostication of fature events. Hence he wad 
Supposed, like Bacon, to have fiad an ilKcit con^ 
nection with the spiritual world ; and all he did was 
attributed to magic. Numbers of prophecies were 
attributed to him, the divulging or explaining ci 
which was prohibited by the council of Trent. 

I have now been traversing one of the most won- 
derful parts, and worthy of observation, in the three 
kingdoms;*!* which, in point of romantic scenery and 
variety of productions, is not perhaps to be equalled 
by the boasted wonders of the Rhetian alps. The 
views are grand, picturesque, and pleasing: they 
exhibit a rich variety both of the sublime and beau- 
tiful. Here is nothing of art, so diminutive in the 
scale ; but pure simple nature, wildly and capri- 
ciously sporting, in the formation of her gigantic 

* Like the Tuscan sagesj he was duoagh life considered the son 
of a Genius ; and like them was the author of prophetic visionsy 
declarative of the prosperous or adverse events of his country. It 
was the poliqr of the British princes to command the bards to fote* 
tell, in poetic strains, their success in war, to incite their people 
to deeds of bravery ; for which cause the vulgar supposed them real 
prophets. Hence their great veneration for the prophetic bard% 
Myrddin Emrys, Talicsin and Myrddin Wyllt, kc. There are 
many of these prophecies still extant; and the custom of prophecy* 
ing did not cease till Henty VII's. time; the reason of which is 
Suf&ciently obvious, 

f Near the walls of a fann4iouse in this vale grows the Fuua« 
Ilia CLAricutATi, 
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productions, grotesque rocks, towferihg hills, and 
extensive lakes, agreeably interspersed and lying ihr 
their bosoms ; whence the most limpid brooks and* 
romantic streams the eyes ever beheld roll thetrj 
salubrious waters down the sides of the rnountains,: 
or meander in. pleasing murmurs through the dis-f 
tant vales; and then fall in beautiful cascades oven 
rocky wears ; while the dense foliage of the oyer-f 
hanging wood just permits the observer to ken thoi 
whitened foam of these agitated waters :.. Again, 
meeting with farther obstruction, they obtain new^ 
Strength by accumulation, and dash J)«ad^oog dowit 
some dreadful precipice into gloomy excavations 
beneath ; where, thundering and roaring, they conr^, 
^end amidst impending diasevered fragments 06 
xock, wbieh, by theiir irnpetUQ&ity, they frcquentljD 
di^odgo, and hurl with resisttev^ force and deafening 
noise to the vale below. * 

In this varied country the mminlains seen far off 
put on a pleasing appearance ; but, on a nearer view, 
they inspire terrific ideas, The species of grandeur^* 
which accompanies the idea of immensity at a disr 
tance, charnjs the sight ; the heart feels absorbed in 
delight, while the eye ranges over this extensive 
chain of enormous and adamantine masses, rising 
one above the other in lofty gradation.. The sucn 
cession of soft and lively shades, whpse tints aroi 
tempered by passing clouds, alFords pleasurable scn*»* 
nations;, and makes this native wall of rocks.piurar 
take ot the beautiful rather than thesublime^ 
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Bot tlie nnod of sensibility ctnoot take a 
tiew of tbcm same scenes witboot experiencbg an 
invdttntarjr terror. The almost-constant snofwai, 
steep and inaccessible ascents, gloomy caverns, 
lesonnding torrents, that precipitate tbemsdrcs from 
the snmmits, the dark fotrcsks that here and there 
clothe their ndes, and the enormous finagments de- 
tached by time from their fonndations : all unite to 
impress the ideas of awe and apprehension. 

It is in scenes like these, far away from the hs^ 
dnating allarements and dissipating examples d^ 
public life, that the mind becomes nnsbackled frotn 
the world; regains its native freedom of election; and^ 
smiling at the insignificant objects which hitherto 
engrossed its affections, nobly wings its flight and 
gains the skii^ Absent from the d^strnctive snares 
of folly and dissipation^ I feel my own littleness and 
importance : the teiw of the one dethrones my 
pride ; the view of the other ennobles and elevates 
xny thoughts ; the one disarms me of all sclf-consc- 
quence ^nd self-exaltation t the other points to the 
Deity, artd discovers my alliance with the Divine 
Nature. I feel gratitude arise towards the Stipreme 
Being, for bestowing upon me an imagination which 
renders thtse scenes of grandeur and silence gratc- 
fdl to my heart. I see the hand of 60 j> in these 
Itnpcndou^ objects. Alone, I fesl his secret pre- 
setJce guide ttiy sttps ; confess that he is about my 
paths and abdtit my b^d ; and hope I sball Ithtt^ to 
fipknpwkld^ him ih all tny ways, 



4y8d: rpaWheiirthi^rffiij^Cttre 0£itM('G^Jtr^ib|r 'W^ 
tHey be. rwdei fast =thpg^*«'c^ gpn«DO^ ^ fifc^-s^vcw^ 
of their sky renders them hardy; while thcipfi^t^iiil 
. life mingles a degree of softness in their character. 
These alpine lSi^i*tons, who have seen no better 
housei (ban their own self-buik huts.; no other 
country but their native rocks ; and no other sky 
but their own atmosphere, darkened by clouds and 
deluged by storms ; conceive the whole world to be 
in like manner formed of the same rough materials. 

The heavens do not, however, here always put 
on those unfriendly appearances. The tempest does 
not always rage, nor the forked lightnings strike 
the 'mountain's brow. The storms subside ; the 
sky becomes serene; and the cheering sun again 
exhilarates the dreary scenes with his enlivening 
beamsr. Such are the Cambfian^s head and Cam* 
brian^s heart : kindness succeeds to anger^ and ge- 
nerosity to savage fury. 

From history and observation it is evident, that 
the inhabitants of this country are not of a degene- 
rate cast $ their sentiments are elevated, and their 
feelings warm. Boldness and intrepidity are. in* 
nate. A spirit of liberty still warms their bosoms ; 
and they would trample tyrants and tyranny under 
their feet. 

An inviolable attachment prevails to their coun-* 
try : they love their king, an^ they are grateful 
to Providence^ who permits each individual to Iiv» 
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peaceably under his own vine and bis own fig tree, 
'r-*Happy Cambrians ! may the' follies of refine- 
'ment^ or the vices of luxury^ never interrupt your 
repose ! 



Your's, 



J.R 
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Deab SiB^ BangoTm 

HE 'distance* from Caernarvon to Bangor 
^s nine miles, of as delightful road as the fancy could 
possibly imagine. The views, 'whichever way the 
eye ranges, are diversified and picturesque ; to the 
right the alpine scenery we had jiist' left arose in 
sterner grandeur, flanged by the lesser elevations, 
with the varied Cwms, that separate the chain into 
$0 many distinct mountains, terminating in wooded 
vales, behind which the aspiring summits recede in 
the back ground from the view. On the left the 
Anglesea shore, with its numerous inclosures and riclk 
plantations, intermingled with the seats of Plas 
Coch, Plas Newydd, and Plas Llanidan ; and th^ 
*]NIenai, opening with all the grandeur ofan American 
river, till hid by the thick woods of Vaenol ; where 
Is the house of Mi-. Smith, an eminent mansion of 
that Dame. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
Menai, covered with small craft, and winding to 
the North-east ; as it appears in the different vistas 
of the woods which cover its margin. Its waters have 
greatly tlje advantage of a river ; those are frequently 
.muddy at the return pf tide, while these always re- 
^in their iransp^r^icy, and that green llue an^ 
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sparkling brilliancy which are the distinguishing 
beauties of Sea^ Water. 

As we descend the hill of Vaenol, the sylvan 
scenery opens and exhibits the neat little City of 



Bangor. 

So called from Bon ch6r^ (/. e. good Cboin) It lies 
in a narrow valley, between two low ridges of slate 
rocky open toward Snawdon on the Sput^ and 
about half a mile below the town to the North, ex- 
pdnding into the beautiful bay of Beaumaris; the 
low towers of whose Castle are visible from tlje 
beachj the noble mansion of Ijord BuJkley^ at Bason* 
Hill* rising majestically behind,. At a distancie, 
Puffin's Island, and the high promontory of Ornae's 
Head, are seen to guard the entrance of the harbour ; 
the vast Penmaen mawr, and. a line of villages with 
cultivated fields, abounding in wheat and barley^ lie 
Stretched along the shore. This place, at preseat 
so small, was once so considerable as to be called 
^angor vawr^ or the Great** It was defended by 
a powerful castle, built by Lupus, Earl of Chester ; 
the scite of which is still visible on a precipitous 
hill, about half a mile to the eastward of the City, 
and the form may now easily be traced by the re- 

r ^ 

♦ These arc evident traces that this was once a city rf con- 
fiderable extent. It probably covered the whole of the rhing 
pound now Ijing*' between the present? town and die McnM* In 
p^gHiogy ibins of bMiWin ji« are ii^ggmeAf difconredL . 



mmnxig faundatfansl This is aU we couM learn of 
ks history.* 

The present Bangor however arose from one still 
greater and more ancient, Bangor hcoed^ in Fkint-^ 
dbire. Anidng other books we consoked for gtii** 
dance in otir route, was^ A Walk through Wahs^ 
We entered Bangor with an etnthusiastic ardour^ 
to see the divine river with the degant bridge ;^aiid^ 
Inore especially, the rains of iti far-famed niona^teryi 
t?here a hundred fresh Monks celebTated the pr^^ 
of God ewry hour, day and ifiight, (Fid, Giidasy) 
fn conjuntitian with those of Gl^iotthnty a«»d Sttliik 
bdfy. CoCTcdvc the ' surprise df^be party, whea, oa 
a survey of the place, we could not fitid suffi/dent 
water to be terined a trickJing rill. In soiine in^ramset 
we found our^uthor accurate^ and were mitcb pleas^ 
with the bfillidncy of bis de^riptiond ; biit we were 
at a most perfect loss how this tnajestic river coi^ld 
have been here in 1797 and not in 17^! Escan^itiF^ 
ing our niap», it appeared, that no such river had 
been known to ran here for more than ^two cen- 
turies ; nor any bridge been heard of, save one pro-^ 
lected a few years ago by the Irish travelling this way^ 
to be built over the Menai t but the scheme, being 
•apposed by the people of Caernarvon, was quickly 
relinquished. 

A geographical friend suggested, that the author 
might have meant Bangor in Flintshire, a small 
village situate in Maeler, on the Banks of the Dee, 



* It was occapied as an intrenched camp by the Danes, and after^ 
Ward^ by the OUverian Ibrpes; in their route tQwards CaemarvoDf 
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through which the river famed in song is known 
to flow, and over which a handsome stone bridge of 
five arches forms a communication between the 
counties of Flint and Denbigh. This suggestion 
led to an inquiry how the learned antiquarian of 
Bath could have committed such a palpable blunder^ 

One of bur party, more shrewd than liberal, did 
not hesitate to pay the author the same compliment 
which Johnstone paid the traveller to the source of 
the Nile ; *^ Sir," says he, ** the pedestrian Tourist 
has never been Wesit of the Severn ;" • but, finding 
he was acquainted with the intelligent landlord of the 
Three Eagles, I was «till at a loss to conjecture the 
cause (^ so evident a misnomer in topographical desA 
eription. Taking up Dr. Darwin's rZoooomia, the 
mysterious business was unravelled. In Chap. XDC* 
on Reverie, ' the ingenious author observes, " When 
we are employed with great sensation of pleasure, or 
with great efforts of volition, in the pursuit of some 
interesting train of ideas, we cease to be conscious of 
oure^iistence, are inc^ttentiveto time and place, and do 
not distinguish this train of sensitive and voluntary 
ideas from the irritative ones excited by the presence 
of external objects ; though our organs of sense arc 
surrounded with their accustomed stimuli ; till at 
length this interesting train of ideas becomes cxt 
hausted, or the appulses of external objects are ap- 
plied with unusual violence, and we return with 
surprize or regret into the^ common track of life." 

It immediately occurred; that this might have been 
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the case with the author in question. Having the 
History of' the Massacre of the Monks strong in his 
recollection, and his mind wafted back to the period 
when cruelty and devotion were the grand charac* 
teristics of the age, he niight have been at the Three ^ 
Eagles,.' refreshed himfeelf at Hutchins's, and left 
Bangor before he was able to attend to the objects 
around him. And let him, who is inclined to smile 
at the doctrine, recollect, if he has never been 
guilty of the like from tbe force of prior impressions, 
and in instances more important to happiness; 
lor oft 

** Our waking dreams prove fatal." 

The British churches, as they had received the 
doctrines of the Gospel from apostolic hands, so for 
centuries they were jealous of preserving them pure, 
and transmitting them untainted to their posterity : 
and till the sixth century, they in a great measure 
retained their primitive integrity. But at length, St. 
Austin, with the innovations of Rome, arrived in the 
island, and endeavoured, by intreaty and force, to 
unite the British churches with the see of Rome. In 
some degree he prevailed, but the errors of that 
church were not so fully received by the Clergy of 
North Wales as those of England, as appears by their 
uniformly rejecting the unscriptural injunction of 
celibacy to the priesthood ; the Clergy being married 
through the whole period, and readily and una- 
raously embracing the primitive principles of their 
churches, when the Reformatioa restored them the 
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hbtrty o( reassunoption. But the inifrac^tion ^ tbeSr 
privileges was resolutely withstood by the Brkish 
Clergy; and,if they were not all perfectly pure in their 
morarls, for Gildas nntnercrfully accuses them, yer^ 
as abody^ A^ey^ood forward like men of prmcipal ift 
the caiise^ and defended it with a determined vigour, 
iiecoming persons whow^e contending for the faith 
once delivered to the Saints. The Bards united in 
their efforts^ denouncing woe on such of the Clergy 
0S were remiss aqd neglected their duty in so pQrilouf 
H dme^ when their temporal and spiritual privileges 
were in danger of becoming a prey to the avarice and 
lapine of unjost Invaders* 
Taliesin has left this carious fragment. 

Gwaer offeiriadt^yd, nis anghreifFtia.gwyd, 

Ac nis Pregethar. 
Gwae ni cheidw, ei Gail acefyn fugail 

Acui»'«f^!lia. 
Gwa^^<;lieidwei.ddefai49 rhay Bleiddie Rfaifeuniaid» 

Ai iFon gnwppa. 

Woe to the Priest, at eve or mom, 
Ke^ect^ tp picach> pr wejsjl Wsop^P* 

• And.rootom all the tapes* 
Woe to the shepherd that's remiss 
In watching of his flock» ^nd is 
Unfaithful in his cares. 

Woe be to him, that doth not keep. 
With shepherd's staff, his harmless sheep 
From Romish wolves and snares. 

This s^rited resistance brougi^ down upon them 
the xevenge of :Roioe. Ql Austin and bis CoadjutoM 
2 
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luid obtained considerable influence in several of the 
Saxon Coarts. Edelfrid, King of Northumberland, 
having obtained an advantage over the Strath Clwyd 
Britons, was instigated to turn his arms against the 
Welsh, who were at that time in possession of 
Chester. 

On his arrival near that city, his army being drawn 
up in front of the enemy, he perceived a body of 
. men, without military appearance, stationed in a place 
of security- Struck at the novelty of the sight, h* 
inquired into the cause, and was told, they were the 
Monks from the Monastery of Bangor, who had come 
to offer up their prayers for the prosperous event of 
the day. Enraged at an opposition so singular in its 
nature, and stimulated with an hatred, for a religion, 
that threatened the destruction of Pagatnsm, £de1firi4 
commanded his airmy first to assail this defenceless 
and pious troop, who had already &sted and prayed 
three days. Twelve hundred of these. unfortunate 
religious were cut in pieces, and fifty only of the 
^hole number present at the battle esqaped the 
enemy *s sword. 

After this cowardly act, the Saxon Prince marched 
to Bangor, and, with a barbarism worthy only of 
Goths and Vandals, destructive of those arts whick 
•often and improve human nature, he entirely laid 
waste that ancient and celebrated seminary of relt^ 
gion and learning, and committed to the flames iis 
valuable library. Edelfrid then attempted to pene- 
trate into Wales, but his passage, over the Dee woa 
llisputed at Ban^r by the Prince of Powis^i mha 
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gallantly sustained the charge, till relieved by Cad^ait^ 
King of North Wales, Meredydd, king of Sontft 
Wales, and Bledrus, the Sovereign of Cornwall. 

When the confederate Princes had jobed theit 
* forces, they called in religion to their aid. Dinawrf, 
the Abbot of Bangor, delivered an oration to thi^ 
army; and, before the action commenced, gave 
orders, that the soldiers should kiss the ground, in 
commemoration of the Communion of the body of 
Chicist; and should take up water in their hands 
©ut of the Dee and drink it, to the remembrance of 
his precious blood. Animated by this act of devotion, 
aqd stung with resentment for the disgrace and injury 
they bad lately received, the Welsh encountered the 
jSaxons with great fury, entirely defeated them with 
ihe loss of ten thousand men, and obliged Edelfrid, 
with the remains of his army, to make a speedy 
jretreat into his own country. 

:. There was something singular in the event of that 
day, as an act of retributive justice, and as it 
.$eyerely punished, in the sight of Bar>gor, the recent 
and wanton desolation of its Monastery. These* events 
are differently detailed by historians, but there id no 
doubt as to the authenticity of the facts, since they 
Are admitted by all, without a single exception ; and 
they serve strongly to prove what inveterate rancour 
there is in the human heart against real religion ; and 
that, when its enemies endeavour to suppress or op- 
pose it, they generally aim the weapons, of their 
malice at the persons of its Ministers^ 

Afifer this massacre, which happened A. D: 503^ 
the remaining Monks were dispersed. Some of 
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thtm were collected under Daniel^ son of Danawd 
or Dionothus, at this place, where he founded a col- 
lege for the education of youth, and gave it the name 
of Bangor, from whence it was removed. A church 
was soon erected, and it was made a Bishop's See, 
by Maelgwyn, and Daniel consecrated Bishop of it 
by Dubricius^ Archbishop of Caerleon. Fid. Row- 
landy p. 153, 

The church was endowed with lands and franchises 
by Mdelgwyn, A. D. 550> who is related to have been 
so struck at the criminality of his past life^ that he 
resolved to devote the residue to the , cloister. But 
the pleasures of the world> to which he was too much 
addicted^ induced him to relinquish the design, and 
tigain to return to the affairs of court, and his former 
.Jbabit^ of criminality. 

The- Deanery was founded by lago ap Beli, A. D. 

603, and further endowed by Anarawd, A. D. 873 ; 

and still further by Edgar^ in the reign of Howel ap 

Jeftf, who is said to have built a parochial church, 

dedicated to ^St* Mary^ behind the palace. The 

cathedral was destroyed by the Saxons, 107 1. It was 

rebuilt J}y King Jqhn, A. D. 1212. In 1402 it was 

.burnt and pillaged by Owen Glyndwr, and lay in 

ruius for near a century. The choir was restored by 

Bishop Deny, and the present body and tower built 

-by Bishop Skeffington, 1532. The tower was to 

.iave been raised to twice its present height, but the 

Bishop's death prevented the execution. Indeejd the 

mixed and ornamental architecture mark the time of 

Q 
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Henry VII. It is built cruciform and Cohsists 6f a 
la^rgc nave, transept atid choir ; but the tfifect of the 
transept is lost on one side by a new Itegistfer Office, 
lately erected, which greatly disfigures thd external 
appearance of the building. 

Among the remains of eminent pfcrsoiis that He 
here, are those of Gryfiydd ap Cynan, who died 
A. D. 437 ; but^ no vestige of the shfint remairt8w 
Beneath a Simple arch lies the body of Owen Owy* 
nedd, the wise and valiant Prince of North Wales, 
who obtained this high fencomium-*-*^ He died re- 
gretted by \:As friends, and feared by his enemies, 
A. D. 1 167." Part of Bishop Skeffingtcwi is depo- 
sited here, who died in 1530; and who> by a sin- 
gular will, directed, that his body should bfe interred 
at Beaulieu> of which monastery be had been Abbots 
and his heart deposited at Bangor, before the image 
of St. Daniel. 

The choir is fitted up in a style of iieat and siriipk 
elegance, by the munificence of the present prdate, 
and ornamented with a good organ, the gift of Dr. 
Thomas Lloyd, 1779- The service of this cathe- 
dral is performed with reverential decorum, end « 
true solemnity of devotion ; and a regulation bat^ 
been made by the Bishop, to accommodate all the 
inhabitants of Ban^r and the environs. The service 
is4)erformed in Welsh at seven o'clock in the morn- 
rng, in English at eleven, and in Welsh again at 
four in the afternoon. 

The chapter consists of a Dean, three Arch-deacons, 



twO' ?b€«entors^, two Vicars, %u: Minor Canor^., six 
I«y Clefk^i and eight Cbiorist^rs^ with an iDcome of 
%000i4 per apnum. 

' The JRisbap'a pofeice^ i« to tb^Norih-west oftho 
cathedral, and was rebuilt by Bishop Skeffington ; 
and though it has of late been greatly improved, it is 
far from bein^ so magnificent as those of his epis-' 
copal brethrea in England. 

. I had to lannieni:^ that a trifling dispute with his 
Ghanc?.i!or hkd drivem th« present Diocesan from- 
bis residepCQ 5 and with little prospect of his return. 
While I regretted the cause of his absence, I waa 
indiioed to ask whether £^ny motives of private pique 
Or improper conduct on the part of an individual^ 
could justify a christian Bishop in the dereliction of 
his solemn and impartial charge ? leaving his Clergy 
to their own discretion, unsupported by bis zeal, and 
without encouragement from bis example ? and, 
this at a time too, when, with a laudable regard for 
discipline, he was enforcing parochial residence 
among his Clergy with the most rigorous exaction ? 
It is to be hoped, his Lordship v;ill speedily recover 
from all selfish considerations, and^ placing the 
petty reflection of a single opponent's insolence or 
injuries in the scale with the weighty appendages 
of a mitre, will be induced to return to his cathe- 
dral, . again animate his diocese by his presence, 
and be a blessing to his neighbourhood by his 
wonted liberality.* 

• While this work was going to press, the bishop died, a& it is said^ 

a2 
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The house balled tti€ FVidry, stpod at a small dis-* 
tance from the city, founded 1276, or as Tanner 
says by Tudor ap Gronvw, Lord of Petimynydd,: 
1297. It was probably a house of Minor or Franciscan 



of a hrohfthenrt^ It was with pleasure and indignation I received 
from an impartial adherent to truth, resident on the spot, an ac- 
count of the real cause of his absenting himself from his diocese 
Indignation at the malice and iniquity which raised the persecution, 
and pleasure at the ^integrity of principle and rectitude of conduct 
which provoked it. Dr. Warren was an instance, of a christian 
Bishop being cruelly persecuted, driven from his charge, and 
hunted like a beast of prey, in a country where Christianity is pro- 
tected, and established by law, and at the close of the e'tghtienth 
century. Too honest to be the toad-eating tool of men, vulgarly 
denominated the great : and too holy to forego his solemn engage- 
ments, and make the patrimony of the church a treasury for 
electioneering bribes ; he was pursued with every engine that malice 
could invent, or money procure. He was represented as a monster 
of iniquity, though as innocent as a lamb ; and the fortitude and 
resignation with which he long bore the taunts and threats of his 
enemies, was only exceeded by their malicious industry and relent- 
less fury. Their hatred was inexorable, their revenge insatiable. 
Vile reports, paragraphs in newspapers, and periodical publications ; 
anonymous pamphlets, ridiculous caricatures, and menacing letters 
of assassination, we're some of the instruments made use of; and 
from the affair of Amlwch Churchy till the day of his death, he 
had not a moment's respite. And what had he done ? Impartially 
might he have summed up his defence, as one did of old, '* Est 
mihi sup pile tumy causa fuisse pium^** He is gone, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weaiy are at rest. And I 
would. charitably recommend to the relentless persecutors of the good 
Bishop, be they noble or ignoble^ seriously to prepare to meet the 
injured prelate at that tribunal where there is no respect of persons : 
and where impartial justice alike awards to the injurer and injured 
f heir respective retribution. /• 
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pricFS, : ?(s^ wfts an^b.^-^t Beaumaris, founded, by* 
Llewelyrn^ 123p>r;?.nd'dedicated to St. Francis.* Av 
grant of it vras] made* by Edward VI. to Thomas. 
Brown apd Willif^in Brejon,. who g«ve it to Doctorj 
Olynn, to convert .into, a free^ SQhcDol, J 557* It 
has lofig been in^.lfigh repute^ as a trailing ^emi- 
pary for Oxford, ^pd .Trinity -Cpllege,,t)Qb}in. A* 
very handsome school-house has been lately erected^ 
and the; present m^i^ster ; is the R^v. P. Wjlliams, of 
Christ Church College, Oxoq, ssf\th an income of 
^400 per an/)um. . ; 

. At a small; dista/ip^ frpm the city, is one of the 
six (ferries into Angl^se^^ called Bor^A ; which being 
considered the safest, is more used than all th^ 
others^ There is a good inn on this side for the 
accommodation of passengers, beaufj^'lly situated 
in hi^nging gardens on a rock, that- oVerl0oks the 
Men^i:. '.on .the shore grows abuodan€e':of . th[§ 

COCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS,; G, J>AiN;ICA, PapAV?^ 

Cambricum, Lichen puscus, L. lanatus, L. 

CCERULESCENS,' BrYUM VBRTICILIiiC'3P4>M,' BysSUS 

aurea, and AspLenium lanceoiatum ; and on the 
rising ;groundp between- the .cijy 4pjl-tb9 %^^y>; ]^^^? 

HyjpERICUM ANGJUSTIFOLJUM, and GaLLEOPSIS VILr 
. LOSA- '' . ..•:•, • ' • *-• 

The si^^iatioa pf . Bangor renders it peculiarly 
eli|^ble as ^ place' of residence. .There -efc an urn- 

* " A Priory of White Friers, by Bangor,; dedicated to Jesu." 
(Vid. LelkndJ feut for this we hkd tibt known wJiethe/the/ had 
'beenblack> whit^^ gxty; chitdicd, bigging, or preaching friarei 
.of thi»jra|nig^dt order. , \z ': * \. i; j - » 
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ber of . genteel hous^ bdongiffg to th^ cfergy hni 
gentry who refeide (tear ; and the- Whole being '^hitte* 
washed, aiid cbyfered 'with »slates, hav6 a rteat and 
ootofortable a^pcAilancfe* ' The tariety of vie^s and 
pleasant Walts, 'tfee s6a," tfefe vicinity to Caernar* 
von, iand tfee grerat Irish; ^nd Londoft rokd fmfesfftg 
through the place, ai*e itiddcemetits not iisually thet 
With toge(lK?r, - ■ 

Free from tie bostte bf larger, and the intrigaed 
6f flfiare polifefeed bkicfe, it^feeems fitted for ^iocM re^ 
tirement: where the mind may htfve leisure: for ia- 
Vestigatiotv and refl^tidli, and occasionally 4ind -re- 
lief from its weariness in the rekxatibn of friendlj 
intercourse, .•'.:- 

Struck wkhthe place 6n my fenterihg into it, a closer 
observatioo of the diistinct parts that formed the 
ftgreeable whole, served to confirm tny opinion, aftd 
rivet rtiy attaehmefnt : ^nd with aM the enttwjsiasm 
»f Horace 4br Msfevodrite Tiber^, I exolainf>dd, 

"• BaijK^Qif Ajypna; posi^vim CQl^no,, . - 
Sitmeae.spdes, utioam senectJB.'* 

1 wished tb'titfe up tny abod'e in this highly fa- 
voured spot ; to gice free range to tny partialrtiej 
for natural history, in a country that afforded such* 
opportumties ior its pursuft ; and only regretted 
"that the dutres of my station called me to a tnbfe 
public situation. r i » 

, I bad forgot to infprni you that we put ppat the 
Three Eagles; v^here we ,.fi)et with good acjscniHBOK 
dations and the most pointed civility (t^tn <if^r hcM, 
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Mr. Hatchinsj whose urbanity of manner?, and 
eiten^ve infbrnsiijpon will induce those, who have 
once experiepced it, to in^ke an effort tp spepd 
their halting day at Bangor. 

About a mile below the city^ on the shor^, is a 
considerable salmon snare: it is formed by posts 
driven intp the ground, at certain reg^I^r distances^ 
and tl?f ii)terval§ ^^Ipf^d with witling or wicker- 
work. The fence, which forms a snar^^ is about; 
ten feet high, and six or seven hundred y^irds in 
length, of a semicircular shape. ^\ie fish roU in 
with the flood tide, and as it ebbs, th^y we fatalljf 
defc^rred rethrning tp the^occaq, by tjii^ ingenious 
device : hundreds of salmon, with immense qufip- 
titles of other fish,, are frequently tak(jn at one 
tide. This fishery is the property of Lord Pen- 
hryn; but is let to fishermen at a very considerable 
rent^. 

The Menai abouqds with eels, crabs, lobsters, 
cockle?, perewinkles, limpets, and other stjeJl fish. 
Informed that many of them were withiq our. rpgpb, 
the tide beij5g out, we determined to satisfy gu;* cu- 
riosity. 

The beach is covered with large stones, washed 
^p by the violence of the tide : under many of th(?S9 
there are cavities filled with water ; in vvhjch are se- 
creted q^antities of eels, crabs, &c, which wcr^ 
discoverable on turning over the stones. The t^l^iqg 
^them is attended with some difficulty, owing to 
the slippery quality of the one, and the griping jTa- 
culty of the other ; but, at the same time, afford? 
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a pleasing and profitable amusement*. A large as- 
sortment was the result of our diversion"; and a 
second edition of the pleasure, devoid of the toil, 
was furnished by the delicious repast. 

So prone is man to neglect, if not to despise, the 
good within his power, that you will not be surprised 
to hear, the poor of the neighbourhood do not take 
advantage of this constant supply which Pirovidence 
has thrown in their lap. 

• Another walk furnished us with new scenes for 
observation. Two miles from Bangor is Aber Cegid, 
a small creek, through which the Ogwyn empties 
itself into the Menai, fordable at low water ; on this 
cri^ek a new port is fast rising into consequence, 
formed at the expence of Lord-Penhryn, (and called 
after his name) for the advantage of his Lordship's 
slate quarries, which are four miles above at Dolawyn, 
near Llyn Meirig, in the mountains of Ogwyn. 
The situation of Port Penryhn is convenient, being 
well sheltered by the Anglesea shore, and vessels of 
three and four hundred tons burthen ride securely 
close to the quay, to take in their lading; there 
were vessels now here from London, Bristol, and 
Liverppol ; but the chief trade is with Ireland ; 
this is made the grand dep6t of the slate trade ; and 
spacious warehouses are erected for that purpose; 
the hills from whence they are procured are some of 
those secondary niountains that form the first para- 
pet of the Snowdon chain. The slates are of all 
sizes, from large tomb-stones and slabs for pavement, 
down to the smallest size used for roofing; they 
are distributed into the respective sizes and qualities^, 
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tK^cOvding to'the scheme^ and sold at the £bHdwiog 
prices, {ov^oney only^ ^ : \ , 

Duchesses • .\ . . , • , per 1000 3 10 o 

Countesses 1 ditto . V 2 O p '^ 

Ladies ^ ditto • . 1 

Doubles • ditto .V fl O * 

. Singles., i.. ditto.. O 5 O 

Patents •..•per ton 1 6 O 

. Rags ditto . • 18 O ' • 

Kiln Ribs per yard O O 3 



> 



Near the port a large manufactory of cypheri 
ing slates, ink-stands, and other fancy* articles^ is 
carried on by an agent of his Lordship's, through 
Jwhose poUteriess we obtained the above statement, 
and the foHowiDg account of the process of the 
manufactory. 

' The rude sktes from the mines are first reduced 
to shape and siise by a small edged tool, : sinniilar 
♦ to a plaisterer's hatchet, the slate being previausly 
placed on the edge of an iron plane, fixed vertically ; 
they are then taken to the scraper, who, with a small 
•piece of thin steel, takes off the imperfect lamina?, 
and reduces the surface to a level ; they are passed 
into other hands, who grind them with a flat stone ; 
afterwards polished by the actions of water and 
slate-powder; and being stained with a black water- 
colour and framed, are piled up in grosses for ex- 
portation.- They are distinguished into two sizes, 
large and small, price of ' the large, ^5 per gross. 
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and tlie small ^2 6b. ditto, lb anch a degree tn 
proficiency have the Welsh arrived m the manufiic^ 
luring of this article, that they are able to under- 
sell the Dutcb^ while the quality is much better. 
The slates imported from Holland are always rough, 
and of an indiflferent colour on one side, while those 
of Wales are equally coloured and polished on both : 
a sure criterion of the two manufactories. At a 
small distance fi-om the port, a handsome building 
attracted bur notice: a set of hot and cold sea* water 
baths^ with dressing-rooms, &c,; they exhibit, in their 
design and execution, the taste of the architect, and 
the liberality of the owner. Tbe building, for the 
boundage of the daily tides^ stands far out, and a 
comtmttnieation is formed with the park by an amaz^ 
jng high carriage terrace, whence tbe surrounding 
naws on the Mehai are seen to gre^t advantagj^^i 
Entering the park, the turrets of the noble mansion 
of Fbnbryn appear^ istanding on the summit of a 
bin, fonaerly eoibosomfd with a grove of venerable 
oaks^ which have now given plaoe to more modern 
|)Iaiitatk>Ds. 

This was once a royal residence, and the preaeiH 
Aansion is supposed to have been erected upon the 
ecite of a.paiaoe occupied by Molw}i)og, prince of 
Horth Wales. In ©87, it was len^Ued to the ground 
by Moredydd ap Owen. Llewelyn bestowed it vpon 
-YjBPdyr ap Tmhaiarn ; and in the reign of Henry VI. 
4t was, rebuilt on a emaller scale by Gwilim ap Gryfc- 
tfydd. in LeUnd's time it was inhabited by a Mr* 
Bswrel ; pnd in the reign of Elizabeth it was thp 



pr4p&cty atid- nesidence of the cislebnrtied^ ^mtl 
tbtAvoMidtt Piert Gryffyd, who so «obly dmn^ 
gyfttbed bimmlf! in the ddeat of the Spmi^h Ar^ 
mada. 

The pfegeiitp08se«fi»r is Richard Pteftnant, <3teated 
September l^h 1763» B^foi« Pmhrjn, of Peahry«> 
in the county of Louth. Hi6 Lordship tnarried 1 765, 
Ami Sasanoa, <fer©ghterk5f Lieutenatit-Generifl War- 
'fedrtom, of Wmmngion, in the county of Chester, 
JQ wliofie righi be possesses a n^oietyof the estate. 
The buHdiftga inelose a large area or ^uedrangfe, 
with a gateway, tower, chapd, vaist fcrf*, sakxm, 
and <>tlier apartments, f^ whole hae lately under*' 
gone a thorough repair ; and numerous alteration^ 
ififtill prtfcservmg' the Oothic etyle, have been made 
twder the direction orf that able architect, Mr. 
Wyatt,. An old dridking horn is preserved as a refe 
of tbefemifcr hospitality of Penhryn ; it is consider- 
ed ad v«(y Gilded t, but th^ iimials :l^. <j. hic. tend to 
« faonjectare, thiit it \% not older than the ti^tje of 
1^«fcefbetb. It is ar.li*^ ok's horn, erfriched with sil- 
^r, and suspended ^ rf chain of the same metal. 
A^mong the awdient Welsh, according to the iigw 
ft^aili^y the folloWng distinctidns prevailed': 1st, 
YCemyddy foy Breniny w the J^riwje's InSfrh ^ 
%, Cof'ny Cywehhas, or that by wfeieb the domestics 
of the palace were assembled; — ^atid 3, the Cmny 
fmcynyddy the diief bofltsman's, {iiid. 311.) 'On 
festive days, h vras la favour granted to -the chief of- 
ficers to drifVk out bf the pri^ce^ born, and to 
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the inferior domestics out of tbbsc feelbnging to lb« 
superiors. The etiquette of the ccrenibny yi^asj 
that its contents (strong metbeglin).iiijast. be quaf- 
fed at one tip ; . and the horn blown by the person 
tvho drank last, to fehow there was no flinching. 
Soch horns were in vse among t^e •Saxons, Dane$, 
and Scotch, and most northern' nations* Johnson 
mentions one preserved at. Dun vegan, .the seat 
of Macleod; '^ An ox's horn hollow,, so as to 
hold two quarts, which the heir of Macleod was 
expected to swallow at one draught, as a test < of 
his manhood, before he was. permitted to bear arms^ 
or could claim a seat among the men/' (Fid. Jounu 
UlheHeb.y 

The south entrance into the park is by a. grand 
^teway in the style of a triumphal arch, and corre- 
sponds with the fnagnificence of the mansion. The 
river Ogwyn, which used to extend its waters over 
a wi4e stony bed, is confined lirithtn narrow limits, 
and the different falls in, it form pleja^ing cascades^ 
which are seen from the front of the house, thraiugb 
Tistas cut for the purpose, in the plantations ; in 
it grows the Conferva fluvxatilis. His lordship, 
has inclosed his park with a slate fencft, made of the 
natural pillars of the quarry, they are about .fiye 
feet long arni six inches broad, and^ are fastened 
to the railing by wooden pins. 

On a small eminence, just above the banks of the 
Ogwyn, stands the very neat structure of Llandegai 
,churcf) ; it is built cruciform, the tovver restipg^ypon 
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four arches in the centre of the building ; the style is 
perfect Gothic^ anH marks the age of' Edward IIL 
The church-yard is inclosed by a slate fence round 
the bottom of the cone-shaped hill; which, with the 
neatness of the edifice, and the perspicuous situation; 
gives it a pleasing appearance; it is celebrated for 
being the burial-place of Archbishop Williams : a 
mural monument,* with the figure of the prelate in 
his archiepiscopal robes, kneeling before an altar, is 
placed over his remains. This great man wa^ long ■ 
the subject and the sport of fortune for a scries of 
years : he successively enjoyed her favQurs, was ex- 
ulted to the see of Lincoln, became lord-keeper of 
the privy-seal, and was made metropolitan of York; 
while in the former station, he was tried by his peers, 
and being found guilty of subornation, suffered im* 
prisonment from 1637 to l640. After being liberated, 
he was raised to the archiepiscopal see of York : bc- 

• On sight of this monument, Dr. Davis felt himself pocticaI!|r 
ifiSfHredj and produced the elegant lines preserved in Dodsley.'s col. 
lection, Vol. 6'. 

After lamenting over the fallen honours of the degraded Prdaie, 
he breaks out in an animated apostrophe. 

" Could not thy Lincoln yield her pastor room. 
Could not thy York supply thee with a tomb ?" 

And ends with this pleasing moral. 

" Envied Ambition, what are all thy schemci 
Bat waking misery, or pleasing dreams ; 
Sliding and tottering on the heights of state, 
The subject of this verse declares thy/au* 
Gxeat as he was, you see how ^mali the gain 
A burial soobscare, a muse $0 mean." 
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mg shortly after bankbed^be 4i€d at tbe house- ofSar 
Roger MqHy^s of'Qloddaeth, in 1^0, aged 68* Mr« 
Peouant bas 8aid^ ^' that be must be tonsidered a^ a 
w{i»e> ratber than a good timn;'^ be i$ charged mih 
l^ng baugbty, highly resentful, and bia character 
fraught with duplicity ; the protest be made in the 
Houie of Lords* is produced as a proof of the for- 
mer, and the advice he gave his unfortunate master,^ 
with regard to the Earl of Strafj^d^ of the latter. 

It naust be confessed, that in his political conduct 
the archbishop discovered too much of the cursed 
doctrine of Machiavel, " a public and a private con* 
uimceT but it should be remembered, that be lived 
in times when political and moral order wore tram- 
pled under feet : when the spirit of party ran so high, 
as to overwhelm the consideration of strict justice : 
and the wint of charity and honour wwrp lost in the 



provocations of injury, and the prevarications sug- 
gested by the sudden impulse of self-preservation. 
He retired, in the latter part of his life, to the peace- 
ful retreats of North Wales, devoted his life to me* 

* in 1641, on the debate for taking away the votes of Bishops 
in the House of Peers, he, by an impassioned speech, induced eleven 
Bishops to join him in the protest against all Acts that should pass 
the House during their forced absence ; for this they were im. 
peached of high treason, and doomed to eighteen months imprison^ 
ment, but s«on after released upon baU. The Archbishop was ba- 
nished his diocese daring the disturbances in the county of York. 

f His advice to Charles was, in case the King c(sild not win 
Cromwell by promises and lair treatment ; to have ireaousse to sua- 
ts^em, to secure his person and put \assK tadeath« 
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^itadon and prayer^ and is said to have met death 

vfith a fortitude that must have been inspired by a 

^believing hope and a resignation^ that bespoke the 

faith of a Christian. 

laov r 

, Yours, 

J. ]^ 
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LETTER X 



D£:Aa Sir, Conway* 

X-rfEAVING Bangor^ with regret, as we pro- 
ceeded towards Conway the country increased in the 
richness and variety of the views : the Menai heref 
begins to expand itself from the harbours of Beau- 
maris and Conway into the Irish sea> beyond the 
jetting promontories of the great and little Ormes- 
head : the lofty Ogvvyn stretching away to the east- 
ward, the sullen Penman-Mawr in front, aud the va- 
riety of shipping to and from the harbour of Liver- 
pool in the distant offing, beguiled tfie time till we 
found ourselves in the small, but celebrated village 
of Aber, at the entrance of a glen, that runs in about 
two miles, bounded on one side by a mountain co- 
vered with wobds, and on the other by a tremendous 
slate rock, called Maesy Gaer. In the upper part 
of the glen, a semicircular rock presents itself, over 
which, in wild uproar rolls an impetuous mountain 
torrent, consisting of a double fall, the lowest of 
which may be about fifty feet, and forming a broad 
and white sheet of water, whose dashing foam pro- 
duces a snowy spray or dew, not unlike the Stan- 
bauch observed by travellers amidst the Alps. 
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The pleasing situation of the inn^ under a group 
of mountains rising in proud pre-eminence abovd 
each other in the back-ground^ while Anglesea dis^ 
plays her wooded shores in fronts may induce the 
traveller to spend a day at 

Abeb. 

NeAt the village is a conical liiotitit^ oft ivhicti font 
merly stood a castle^ the palace pf the princes' of 
Korth Wales ; in digging lately, some remains of 
Its foundation were discovered : it was here Llew^ 
elyn received the summons to deliver up the! prin*^' 
cipality to the crown of England, upon the three qua-c 
liiied conditions advised by the Archbishop of Can-* 
terbury, and which produced the spirited memorial, 
which, for its^ animated axid doquent diction^ might 
have reflected credit on ai more polished age, and at 
once discovered tl^e oppressive mea»ires pursued by 
]£dward, and the injurious treatment the Welsh ex-- 
perienoed from their haughty neighbours. (Fid.^ 
Powell) " ^ 

This is one of the ferries to Anglesea t when the 
tide is out, the Lavan sands are dry fdr four miles 
over which the passenger has to walk to and from the 
channels where theferry-^boat plies ; these; frequently 
shifting, render it highly dangerous, and several in-«> 
stances have occurred of persons having beeii lost, at- 
tempting to cross thecti/ As many are under the ne- 
cessity of adventuring, a ^i^ and humane precai;i«- 
tioa bus been adopted : tb& iKge bfU pf .Aber i» ruuj^ 

R 
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constantly daring foggy weather, to direct those 
coming from the island by its sound to that line 
across the sands which is esteeni^d the least perilous, 
' Passing the small village and church of Llanvair 
Vychan, a vast promontory, rising abruptly, like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, from the ocean, presents itself in 
tremendous majesty, and with its grey and weather- 
beaten sides, forms a fine contrast to the verdant 
meada a/6d fertiles fields of the surrounding country. 
The celebrated Pass of 

J^£nman Mawr 

Was justly once tKe terror of the traveller; the 
mountain, protruding itself into the sea, afforded but 
a very narrow passage along a shelf on its side for the 
terrified traveller: under his^ feet were showers of. 
mde stones that impeded his progress^ : beneaiti, some^ 
hundred fathoms dovm, the roaring fcccan :, and, 
above his head, the over-hanging precipice, that mo-^ 
men tarily threatened to overwhelm him^ or hurry hihi. 
headlong down thcr.craggy steep. . - The danger, from 
the steepness of the mountain, and the crumbling, 
strata under hia feet, increased with his progress, and 
one false step in different parts must have ineviiably. 
proved fetal ; it was long a terror to .the. neighbour- 
hood, and the winter evenings were fearfully occu- • 
pied in reciting the dangers and the accidents of 
Pen plan Mawn 
In 1772*, an application was made to Parliament, 

• The road could only have been repaired at this time, not entirely 
fl83d«j a« soRie^tate, it being 4efendcd by « wall towards the m Ht a 



Aiid a geaerous aid was granted for the purpose of 
improving and Securing this part of the road to Ho^ 
lyhead. A voluntary subscription, in which the city 
of Dublin bore a distinguished part, was also added ; 
and under the judicious management of that able 
engmeer^ Mr. Silvester^ tvhat was deemed beyond the 
power of human art to I'emedy^ was speedily effected ; 
the road is widened a proper breadth for carriages to 
pass each other, by cutting the solid rock ; while the 
aide towards the sea is secured by a Wall built upon a 
aeries of arches, meeting the irribgularity of the pre* 
cipio^, with circular holes at regular distances, to take 
the great quantities of water that descend from the 
mountain in rainy seasons^ One obstacle/ however^ 
yet remains, that will probably for ever baf&e the ef* 
forts of ingenuity i the sides of the mountaia in some 
places rise nearly perpendicular the whole of th< 
height ;*^ but, in others, they project over the present 
road, aad many disjointed, masses, of precarious tp«» 

teicli' earlier fieriod* '* Wt went Over the {amoDs -^ccipice calltil 
Pbsmp Mawr, which fame has made abondaoce more frightful than 
it ^es^ly is ; thf rock isf indeed, very high, and'if any one should 
fall from it he woiud be dashed in pieces ; yet, on the'other hand, 
there is no dinger of faUing; and besides, there u mia a nuall 
hm%U fU ibi '*wi^ on the edge of the precq>ice .to 3ecure them« 
TM>se, who have been .at the hill or pass of EntH^rken,' in Scotland, 
kiu^W y^ry well the danger there is much greater.'* Vid* a Tour 
in Great Britain^ frinUi hj Strahan, 1725. 

.. i* ,€aswelU who was employed by .Mr« F^a^istead to mea^lire its 
aUitttd^ reported it 1645 feet above the be^ch at low water. 

B 2 



tinre^ threaten to crash thie tra^Iler to atoms; >* Tbt 
Btrata having its earth ipv^afib^d awa j bjr torr^nt^ fod 
setuled by severe fmsts, fragments at <n4^vak leill, ^ 
aod^ for a time, render xhe road utilerly impassable t 
idpaes of this kind are not u^lrequent, andjincn are 
employed to separatof these huge masses in pieces^ by 
blasting with gunpowder, to facilitate their.removai ; 
fUitnWs:of «uch urene how lying In the roadiof aere^ 
ral tons weight eadh ; it sometimes* happens, that the 
goats, shipping frona cragito crng; to browse the al« 
pin^ shriib^ ^dstsch fRagments fsfidficieotly large-fixrar 
the ^aqewhid)' they pass^thrbugfa to prove f^tal to 
persons {iassmg at the timci i the treveller, t]:»anefbiie^ 
eftnnot 4iv^st hkiVBelf 4lf aH fear^ nor afcaolotdy isel 
}MiMe)f*ec«refiwndang^ / : 

On ^ strtfinttl of a bi8j(talted Braieh r^inaa^^mt 
}ng out of Benmaien, ape the ndns of a eaEStle^nthe 
li^ti^llioAs ^f wiiieh tm*e .eapahie rof /xootaiiiiog 
20,(lOOilAeii ; tte 4«imainsU9€. walls are alii is^ 
and a well that supplied the garrison is constantly 
liill iof yati*/ 'ftflPttfebed^y t*e r.dhde»s«4 i>tfpo*<«f 
t^e mduntafri. ''K very'f^thfifr descrif^^^ of ttfiis 
given in, (Sbspn^^ .edition QF'jQ^rndipri/yoT. jy;.p^^^ 

Tbi^r^swiiCwsidered the stropifj^sjt.pftsf ,j)p§aes^d:bjf 
theW43idi ffnthe:^is|trictof^QOwdaft:#divtf^af^rert 
magnitude, an^ so strong-by i*i#'1ii#uK^ ^*ltt6n,ytlfflC 
a huridredmen might have defen^fedthetn^dyeS^^alhst 
^n army; in ^hat age it was ^deemed impegnaBle^ 
and?f«*e rf waS the remains of the Welsh army *rere 
posted 'peh^ibg^ t'he negociition between EdivtarA aw4 
Llewelyn. 



/ TbrtnoQAtgin abomids wiifa the C&irrcBous abxa, 
but we sought iQ vain £br tbe NiCmdcsci^t Plants 
which is called Afaleur pren, whose fruit resem- 
bles a lemon, and is said to grow upon the top of 
. Pernnaen ; we werelnfOTm^rf that cbhtinusl attempts 
have bcew made to transplant it from this eleviated 
situation witbocrt effect;' the last aftenypt Was made 
by liOrd Bulkley ; it was transplanted into his garderi 
it Baron HH!, but tdon dwindled and died. iTbid 
failure might be accounted for from a general efrrof 
not only hf Horticuhurisfs but Botanists tfiemselveSj 
that plants which are the inhabitants of bills and 
inoantahis require a dry soil ; wheteas, on th^e con- 
trary, most alpioe pTants delight in a wet soiJ : their ' 
element is water, not to mention the abundance of 
rain, dnd the constant oozings of numerous springs ; 
the htd^ifais of many are the Pba,t bogs, with which 
the sides arid summits of uncultivated hilk constantly 
abound;'. It is time this fundamental mistake was re- 
moved from the regioms of Botany, 

In this vicinity are a variety of Druidical and Ro* 
man remains: Cromlechs, Carnedds, Meint hirion, 
old forts, &c. and the whole parish of Dwygyvylchi 
furnishes abundant matter of speculation for the 
learned antiquary, 

A small rivulet of the same name divides the littlt 
from the great Penmaen, and the hollow which used 
to be a ravine is nearly filled, and a bridge thrown 
across the stream. Ascending the laborious steep of 
Sychnant^ and leaving Castell Caer LleioQ tO tbi 
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left^ we descended a hill for two milesy and entei^^ 
through the Forth ueha^ the town pf 

Conway, 

It stands upon the river Conway^ called by Pto* 
lemy^ Conovius, and which^ at high' water, is here a 
mile over. The river rises out of Llyn Conwy, at the 
soptbern extremity of the county, in the mountains 
,>of Perirtmdhno ; the name Kynwy signifies the great 
or chief river, and it perhaps deserves this appella^ 
lion, as it \s one of the noblest streams of its length 
in Europe : in the course of twelve miles it receives 
so many rivulets as to be able to bear ships of 
burthen ; and for sn^all cmft is navigable to Llanrwst 
Bridge. Camden says this river abounded with 9 
species of muscle (Musculus niger 6f omnium crassis^ 
sima, & pofiderosissima of Lister) called Kregm 
diliwj prpducing valuable pearls.t According to 
Pliny, they were fished for and held in high repute 
by the Romans. A breast-plate, studded with Bri- 
tish pearls, having been dedicated by Julius Caesar to 
Venus Genitrix, and placed in the temple of thatt 
goddess at Rome. 

It is.a prevailing ppinion, that Sjir Itichard Wynne, 
of Gwedir, presented Queen Catherine, with a pearl 
taken in this river, which has a place to this day ia 
the regal Crown. 

*• ^ ^ Mr. Pennant tcnns this shdl-fish Mya margaritifira. Pearls 
are a ^d^sease in the fi^h, similar to the stone ia the human body • 
on being squeezed they will eject the pearl, and sometimes they cast 
\t ^^taneously on the shoie* 
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•' '^hese have either lost their celebrity or the mus- 
cle has emigrated -to other shores, as no such pear4 
fishery is* heard of here. The present town, like 
Caernarvon, arose out of the ruins of one more an- 
cieiit, the Conoviam of Antcfninus, vestiges of which 
are discoverable in the name and situation of the 
small village of Caer kin^ i. e. the old city \ a Roman 
hypocaust and bricks with Leg. X. upon them, alkii-* 
ding to the Xth, or Legio Antpniana, that served ia 
this island under Ostorius, have beon discovered, 
evincing that this bad been a Roman station. 
/ Out of the ruins of this, Edward I. A. D. 1284, 
built the present town at the mouth of the river, hence 
called Aber Conway ;* to this scite he might be led, 
cot only by the convenient and defensible situation, 
but from the example set by Hugh Lupus, Earl of 
Chester, who had fortified it about the year 1 098. 

The town is nearly triangular in its shape: whether 
this had any reference to^ the/orw of the Welsh h0rf\ 
I could not learn ; it i$ probable the king paid 
more attention to the security of the place, than to 
the idea of complimenting his new, but refractpry 
subjects; and that the form was prescribed by the si- 
tuation : it was surrounded by handsome lofty walls, 
one mile and a half in circumference; defended "by 
twenty-four round- tower?, and had four gates,^Porth 
ucha. Forth issa. Forth y Castell, and Forth y Felin. 

♦ Its original.nan)e was Caer Gyffin, from the stream that flowi 
into the creek on the west side of the castle* 
^V\d.AWalkinWaUu . ^ 



Fi*om ttear eaeh end of the walls, on the side towaMs 
the river, two curtains, terminating with the watch^ 
towers, ran a. considerable way into the river to pre- 
vent the approach of an enemy at ebb tide : one of 
these lonly at present exists; the other, with both the 
towers, has long since perishedt 

The base of the trianglje runs along the river^ aC 
the furthest angle of which, upon the verge of a per-* 
pendicular slate rock, stands its magnificent castle } 
the architect is said to have been the same who plan-* 
ned that of Caernarvon: if so, he seems to have re-* 
served the greater portion of his skill and taste to 
bestow it here ; a rtiorc noble fortress, in point of 
strength an4 beauty, was never erected. 

The form of the castle is oblong, bounded on on* 
side by the river, on another by a creek, and the 
other two sides fece the town : its walls are nearly 
entire, and its eight massy towers, with turrets issu- 
ing from the tops of each, that give an air of light-^ 
ness and elegance, are standing ; fragments of th6 
staircases are still remaining: in one of the large 
towers is an ornamental window, forming an arch- 
ed recess, adorned with fluted pila^tres, called the 
tr/W, iand said to have contained the toilet of QueeH 

Another of the towers forms a curious ruin : the 
avarice and folly of some of the inhabitants having 
led them to excavate the slate rock which formed its 
base, occasioned a vast fragment of it to fall on the 
beach ; the parts still preserve the circular shape, and 



.eichibit a hardened composition of dtdifie and *fiortar, 
eleven feet thick. The upper ihoiety femains entire, 
apparently suspended in the air above the head of the 
spectator. 

Within are two large courts : some traces still 
point out the principal rooms; the dimensions of 
which have been given by Lord Lyttehon, and 
elegant views of them may be seen in Grose, 

The great ball^ emblem of the founder's niagnifi'* 
cence^ is one hundred and thirty-nine feet in lengthy 
ihirty-two broad^ and of a proportionate height* 
The roof was supported by eight gothic arches^ si% 
ef whioh are still standing; six windows towards 
the ooi^ntry^ and three towards the courts conveyed 
light to thi$ noble updftmetit ; tinderneath were the 
Magazines for the supply of artimunition in time of 
trdi^3 and the demands of ^spitality in time of 
peace, 

VieWitig this spacious castl^^ v|ith its apartments, 
baUs> refectories^ kitchens^ cellars^ and once splendid 
establishment^ the iHind is naturally led to reflect 
on the luxury df its inhabitants ; and we seemed 
liutried back to that remote period which witnessed 
the convivial scenes of its prosperous days. But 
these are gone^-r- 

^' No tiidt^ its arches echo to the noise 
Qf joy and festive Qiirth ; no, more the glancp 
Of blazing taper dirough its windows beams^ 
And quiycTS o'er the undulating wav^, 
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~ But naked $taAdf the melancholy walls, . . ^ 

Lash'd by the wint'ry tempests cold and bleak ! . 
That whistle mournful through the empty hall. 
And piece-meal crumble down the whole to dust." 

Bruce. 

The castle was furnished with two Bruce entrances, 
well contrived for security. The one a winding 
narrow stair-case up a steep rock from the river, 
ending in an advanced work^ and defended by small 
round towers : at the other side was a similar work, 
from which a drawbridge was occasionally dropped, 
over a deep pass, towards the tower. The judicious 
«tuation of the castle, its ingenious plan, and the 
amazing thickness of its walls, might have reason- 
ably induced the founder to consider it as bis 
impregnable fortress a$ Comvay. 

While surveying these magnificent ruins, and 
indulging i^i those reveries which fallen grajideur 
never fails Jo excite in the reflecting mind, we were 
suddeoty roused by the sound of martial music, ac- 
companied with frequent shoutings. Struck with 
surprise, and aided by the suggestions of fancy, y?e 
began to conjecture we might be touched by the 
magic wand of some invisible power; that the 
events we had been contemplating were about to 
pass in review before us ; and that we must become 
the affrighted spectators of the accomplishment of 
one of Merlin's prophecies. Listening with the 
attention of stupor whence the sounds proceeded, 
and what they might mean, the loud sounding 
drum and shrill toned fife were reverberated in dis- 
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tant cf^j^^om the roofless walls. The ideas of 
war and carnage now rushed forcibly upon the mind: 
sae awful ruins in heaps before us — the thought 
that we were iipon reputed fairy ground, where ers* 
the witching elves were used to sport-r-all tended 
to increase our embarrasment^ and raise us from a 
state of alarm into that of silent astonishmeDt ! During 
a short interval we gazed upon each other, and, fixed 
as statues^ seemed the luckless subjects of some 
wizard spelU . 

Recovering a little from our panic, we proceeded 
with faultering steps towards that part of the castle 
whence the sounds proceeded, and, on entering the 
outer area, wc discovered the cause of our laughable 
consternation. 

The Irish rebellion, and the landing of the French, 
were the general topics of conversation though 
Wales, The very idea of invasion had roused a 
power to repel it; and it afforded an opportunity of 
discovering, that the spirit which had so successful)/ 
for centuries opposed our Edwards and our Henries, 
and bade defiance to the usurping power of England, 
was not lost; the bias only was changed. The very 
women offered to take thje occupations usually filled 
by the men, that they might have leisure to learn 
the piilitary exercise, and be properly prepared to 
meet an invading foe. 

The infant^ strength and spirit was called forth ; 
and their youth had actually taken up arms before 
they were able to bear them. A company formed. rf 
9 linndred and (weoty hoys, from ten to bii^teeo 
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yeam^ enrolled under the title of Welsh 7 'Uunteefs; 
were now assembled to exercise; whikrsome^ stiU 
younger^ were learning to' beat the drun and blow 
tfie fife^ under the tuition of a few old soldiers. 

This developement, though ludicrous^ was highly 
gratifying^ and amply compensated for the few un« 
welcome moments that preceded. 

A similar disposition appeared in most cf the 
towns through which we passed. At Bangor a con* 
siderable corps promised to rival this. A subscript 
tion amongst the neighbouring gentry served to 
purchase drums^ fifes^ light arms, &c« and evegr 
encouragement was given to a spirit, ihe more merf«* 
torious as it appeared at so early an age ; . and when 
the hour of future danger might arrive^ promised to 
become the defence of the country, and tend to the 
fireservation of its peace. 

It is bpt, just here to remark, from the most at- 
tentive observation, that a general and almost una* 
nimous spirit of loyalty pervades this people. How<» 
ever, in the hour of historic enthusiasm, they may 
mourn over the fallen greatness of their ancient 
'princes, and lament in bardic strains the lost inde« 
pendence of t^eir country ; yet, enjoying the bless* 
ings of English jurisprudence, they yield the most 
prompt obedience to its injunctions ; and feeling the 
l^enetits of an equal execution of the laws, uilder 
the auspices of our beloved Sovereign, whose milder 
virtues form an amiable contrast td those of his an^ 
cestors in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, they 
(bvince a due allegiance to theKing^ and the strongest 



attachment to the Constitution of the ccgintoy. An4 
should tlySiqueatioa ever be put to the te^^ )(5ybiek 
may the great Auttor of peace m^vt !) there;: is.everj^ 
loasoa to believe that the jthrone of Englaed woulcf 
not find inore faithful friends, nor more strenuous e^ir 
herents, thap those residing arnidi&j: the mountains of 
Cambria. 

Pew of the remarkable events which itispiiobablt 
must have befel this, like ofther fortified plaees, ar^ 
recorded in history^ It was 'appointed the render*- 
vousof the forces belonging to the ill>fated Kich^rd* 
destined to oppose the usurps, Bolingbroke* Qt 
bis return from Ireland, the king found forty tibiHl^ 
$And assembled in his behalf under the £arl of 
Shrewsbury. But the king's enemies were toiO Sjii^ 
tic for bim ; Percy, Earl of Nortbonaberiand, wilfc 
a email train met him at Conway, with the^Splemn 
assurances^ ^ that BoKngbrxdce only wished tP h^i^* 
his alienated property restored, and tbo . ancient. prit 
videges of Parliament confirmed. 
". The King appearing tp idfetrutt 'the Earl's pick 
lessed good intentions, Percys to.riemove all Sitspi^^ 
Cfoi^, attended. at high mass, vowed fidelity^ aad 
awone allegiance at the altar. Caught ia this wily 
and deeplyiiniquitous snare; the ^Jing aippompanieil 
S^rthumberland out of the gate ; but a^ut Stnt 
s»tea Rhos the King perceii^ a bdod ipf ^oldi^r^ 
tearing the banners of Percy. Surmising he wa» 
betrayed, he wrpuld have retur/icd ; but P«cy, 
•naixiiin^ tba Kbg's bridle^ forcibly condwted bk 
course. The poor King had but just time to re-r 
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proach the Earl with, his perjury; telling him, ^^ that 
the Gob he swore by that morning w^d do him 
justice at the day of judgment ;** before he fodnrd 
himself a prisoner; and at Flint was delivei^d into 
the hands of his cruel enemy, Bolingbrokc! • 

It was held for King Charles by Sir John. Owen: - 
was besieged by General Mytton, 1646, and the 
town taken by storm, August 15. The •Parliamen- 
tarian General, with an inhuman severity against 
ihe Irish, seized on all that were in the place; and 
Jiaving caused them to be tied back to back, ordered 
them to be flung into the sea. What provocatiOQ 
led to such a sanguinary measure is not said. : Bt 
if what it might, the character of Mytton cannot be 
t:5leareil from the aspersion of savage barbarity, whe»* 
ihef the business arose from himsdf, or superior or* 
4ler8 left to him . to execute. The castle held out 
three months longer, and surrendered by capitula^ 
iiotij-'Nov. 10. 

The beauty of that fortress led the be^'egers to 
fbl^be^r o^ering it any great violence: but, after 
having escaped the ravages of the civil wars, it ex* 
perienced great depredations from the hands of.loy-^ 
iltjF. • In 1665,; in consequence of a grant from the 
Ki'ng to Ed^^rd, Earl of Conway, he ordered it 
W be Stripped of its timber, lead^ and iron; whtcK 
»«^s» sent to Ireland under a pretence, that it was fix 
the King's service. / . . ', 

\ By' this Fandai-lih act thh magnificent pile waS 
nearly reduced to its present coiidition. It is ooit 
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hdd . df the crown by a private proprietor, O. Hrf- 
land, £sq& at the annual rent of 6s. 6d. and a dish 
of fish to Lord Hertford whenever be passes through 
the town. 

Mn^ Hdlandj withn singular .taste and becoming 
spirit, has planted, and laid out in walks, a small: 
ri^ng bill near the mouth of the Conway; com-» 
mandiog an extefnsive and delightful prosl^t up 
and down the river, the sea, Angtesea, &c whence 
the best view of tbe^ town 4nd castle is to be ob^ 
taii;^d> and has given it the classic and appropriate 
name of the Webb jircadia. 

The situation of the town of Conway, upon a^ 
i?ock verging to the water, with the ^ppoisite dde. 
of the river wtU wooded, the promontory of Lbnw 
dudnpj and various scenery of the winding stream, 
tender it. a most beautiful place to the befadkbob 
without ;. and scarcely a more miserable-looki^i^. 
p)ace can be l coiiceived : than it appears within;? 
'Matty of its buildings are in ruins, others uniaha^ 
l^it^d ; an4 vadant spaces in the streets shew where^ 
Withers have stood. Edward the first made it a fr^ 
borough. The Mayor, for the time being, wai 
constable of the castle. At present it is governed 
• ' by one Alderman, a Recorder, Coroner, WaDeri 
Bailiff, ahd two Serjeants at Mace, chosen annitalljO 
It formeriy enjoyed the. same privileges, with respect: 
ta juries,^ as Caernarvon. It retains, however, very, 
little of the ancient splendour, when its inhabitants 
obtained a pre-eminence of distinction above -tlj^ 
other tQwns that shared the royal fevour. Sir Johu 
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Wynne observes, *^ They were styled the GentU^ 

meh of Comvay, the Lawyrs of Caemat^on^ and the 
l^erckants 6f peaumaris*^ Formerly there ma an ab-* 
bey of the Cistercian order^ founded by Llewelyn^ 
|ld5, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and^all Saints, 
SQcne traces of which are still to be seefi.* Tbij* 
prince had amply endowed it with lands both in Caer- 
narvon and Anglesea ; but after Edward bad erected 
theciUBtley and drawn up regulations for the govern- 
ment of the town, jealous of the monks, he removed 
Atmy granting them the township pf Maynan^ near 
Llanrwst ; he, however, acted in this ease with jus- 
ticQand humanity, reserving to them all their lands 
aiid privileges^ and bestowed upon them the rjgbtof 
premutation to the Conventual church of Conway ; 
9nd while be confined them by an injunction td tbis 
dbiiiot, be granted them additional immunities, (Vtd. 
Jl^ogd.) The revenues, at the dissolution, were esti- 
mated by Speed at 179K lOs^ iOdv It wasi granted, 
ki ibe neign of Etiisabefth, to ibe IW^nes; and an 
cdd house, bulk otit of the matei;ials stt)! in possession* 
qf tfie fiimlly, is all that remains of the Abbey of 
Maynap. 

^ The church stands in the centre- of the town, but 
is «io»very elegant structure : Gryffydd ap Canan ap 
Qwieo.was emerred here A; D. 1 200; habited in a 
mimk^ cowl, according to the supec^titions fasbbn 
of the times j " because (says Powely p. 280.) the 
monks and friars had deluded the people Into a strong 

'^ * It IS now used as a stable, and consists of an arched stone roof 
and Saxon door, hence called the Stonej^ 
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conceit of the merits of it, and had firmly persuaded 
them it was highly conducive to their future happi- 
ness. to be thus interred/* 

' A singular instance of fecundity is refcorded on a 
•plain stone: "Here lyeth the body ofNieh. Hookes^ 
of Conway, gent, who was the forty-first child of his 
father, William H, Esq. by Alice his wife; and the 
father of twenty-seven children: who died the 20th 
of March, 1637." ' 

In Castle*street is a very old house, having a ^m^ 
gular window, with several coats of arms of the 
Stanley fatnily; one an eagle pouncing a child; it is 
called the college, and inhabited by a few poor fami- 
lies ; It might perhaps have been a school, endowed 
out of the abbey lands at the dissolution of the house* 
Near the market-place is a very large building called 
Plas Mawr, or the great mansion, built by Robert 
Wynne, Esq. of Guedir, J 585 ;* the Greek inscrip- 
tion' over the gateway Avs^v, hvix^, ^^^ ^^^ letters 
J. H. S. X» P* S. in front of the building, lead me 
to conjecture, that it was a house erected for charit- 
able purposes ; the inscription calls upon the reader to 
support the institution, or at least to abstain from 
any sacrilegious alienations. The initials, which may 
be read, Jesus homtnum salvafor Christiani populi sa-^ 
lusy favours the idea that it was an hospital for the re- 
ception of the infirm, as well as the indigent.' Within 
are numbers of rude stuccoed arms of the patrons; 

* The arms of England over the ddor indicate diat it was erected 
under the royal patronage. 

s 
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and swans, owls, ostriches, crow«, and biears whir 
ragged staves, the supporters q( the arms of Dudley, 
Earl oif L'eicestcr, adorn the walls and oeiltngs. 

Prior to the Reformation, the poor depended upon 
the monasteries and the alms of the religious for their 
support; after the dissolution, in Henry the 8th's time 
this support being removed, many statutes were pass- 
ed and regulations adopted for the relief of the difiJ- 
tressed part of the community ; public hospitals, as &t« 
Bartholomew's, &c» were created in London and other 
places; these having been soon found inadequate to 
the relief required, proper laws were enacted and new 
appropriations made : in Elizabeth's reign these laws 
were revised, a new plan was suggested, that of a ge- 
neral parochial rate adopted, and the maintenance of 
the poor began to wear the appearance of a system* 

This building, therefore, might probably have been 
one of those built by subscription for the same pur- 
pose as that of St, Bartholon>ew*s in London ; it is at 
present occupied by a few families, who, we were in- 
formed, paid rent for their miserable accommodations* 

The poor are more numerous and more wretched 
in their circumstances here than in any part of North 
Wales ; the want of employment daily increases their 
number and adds to their distress ; there is no kind 
of manufactory and little maritime trade ; we found 
many of these poor creatures on the beach,* gather* 

* On the shore grows the Chbnopodium MARixiMtrM, Ge- 
HANiuM maritimum: and, at a small distance, the delicate 
Lathyrus silvestris, and L, napellu* exhibited their beau* 
tiful crimson flowers* 

4 
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Ing th^ different species offtui, commonly calleid se^- 
wrecfc, thrown up by the tide, or growing upon thq 
breakers ; the wreck vegetates and clings about the - 
stones of the rocky beach till it grows to maturity, 
which it does every second, or at furthest every third, 
year, when it is gathered for the s^kje pf the ashes. 
This wreck they place in a kind of square fire-places, 
made on the sand, and burq to a state of liquid,, 
which being' stirred with an iron rod, dries into a 
cake, and when cool appears like cinders, and is called 
barilla, or impure fossil alkali ; in this sute it is sold 
to the qianufkcturers pf soap and glas3.^ It has, of 
iate, become a great article of export ; the expencc 
of gathering, burning, &c. is about ll, lis, 6d. per 
ton, and the price for which it is sold from 3K to 5l. 
per ton, according as it is more or less freed from 
sand and gravel. This, under proper encouragement, 
might be advantageous to the poor of the neighbour- 
hood ; but, at present, the necessitous iTe'^^r, obliged 
to sell the produce of the day to procure sustenance 
for himself and family, cannot avail himself of the 
advantage of a proper market ; this the purchasers 
know, and the price they proffer is so small as hardly 
to be a proper ecjuivalcnt for the necessary labour ; 
the industrious only, therefore, will engage in this 

♦ It is a very curipus fact, that the ashes of all plants, growing at 
a distance fr om^ salt water, afford the vegetable alkali or potash -, 
while such as grow near the sea, or on the borders of salt lakes, af- 
ford the fossil alkali or soda ; if, however, these same plants be cul- 
tivated in the interior of the country they produce potash only.— 
fi^id* yacqttim* Chym. 

S2 
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laborious undertaking, and to them necessity alonC 
can be the incentive to industry. 

Though the river is one mile over when the tide 
flows, at ebb it is not more than fifty yards, nor more 
than eight feet deep ; spring tides rise from fourteen 
to eighteen feet, so that vessels of three and four bun- , 
dred tons may ride close to the town ; the port, 
though well sheltered, is riot safe in its entrance, ow- 
ing to the shifting sand banks: its present trade is 
very inconsiderable : slates, copper from the Llan* 
dudno mines, lead and calamine from the mines be** 
tween this place and Llanrwst, and potatoes, consti- 
tute its principal exports ; the imports are still more 
inconsiderable. 

A ferry to the opposite shore, once considered as 
royal property, now belongs to the Mostyn family •^ 

Conway, being a great thoroughfare to and from 
Ireland, enables it to support three or four good inns, 
but when the road, now making through the Ogwyn 
mountains shall produce a saving of ten miles in the 
distance /rom Llanrwst to Bangor, this advantage 
will cease. We put up at the Buirs Head, and had 
the fair damsels to wait upon us mentioned by a for- 
mer tourist. {Fid. Walk in Wales.) 

*' Ther is, by Conway, on the hither side of Con- 
way water, an arme like a peninsula caulled Grogarth 
leying against Prestholme, and ther be the ruines of 
a place of the Bishops of Bangor." Leland. 

This rocky peninsula, a neck of land about eight 
miles long and three broad, stretches out in a north- 
westerly direction, forming a horn of the bay of 
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Beaumaris^ and shelters the harbour of Conway. 
The parish of Llandudno extends about four miles, 
in which is the promontory or cape, called the 
Great Ormeshead ; thig was formerly an island. Le- 
land says, *^ This Commote (/• e. Credine) partely be 
Conway ryver, partely by ,the Se, is yn a maner as 
insulatid, and one way owte of Denbigh land ; the 
way is over a made causey, over a marsch often over- 
flowen." {FoL V. f. 49.) There are persons still 
living in the neighbourhood, who say they can re- 
member when the present marsh,which forms the com- 
munication, was usually washed over by high tides ; 
the whole is chiefly composed of schistose and cal- 
C{^'eous strata. 

Passing the shell of a large house, belonging to the 
Mostyris, a few years since, gutted by fire, at a small 
distance stands Bodscallen, 2l seat of Sir Thomas 
Mostyn ! the situation is commanding, and the house 
embosomed in venerable woods. It is a place of 
great antiquity, being mentioned in the records of 
Caernarvon, and from the ruins of a castelet near the 
present house, appears to have been a place of resi- 
dence at a very re\T)ote period. 

About a mile further is Gloddaeth, another fine 
seat of Sir Thomas's, on the slope of a very exten- 
sive lime-stone hill, now covered with fine modern 
plantations, and the plain beneath planted with forest- 
trees ; while the walks on the declivity are directed 
by the flexure of the hill, those on the plain are 
straight, diverging from a centre, in which is placed 
^ statue of Minerva. If we take into the account the 
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- variety of rich and uncomtnon views arising froiff 
contrasted hill dnd vale, wood and Water^ the spdK 
tive lucubrations of nature, and the magnificent ef-i 
forts of art, and then include every thing that e^rt 
embolden or soften the landscape, we bavfe the wblW 
of Gloddaeth^ which tnay juslly vie with any thing of 
the kind in the three kingdoms. 

The house was built in the reign of Eli^abethj and 
Is famous for its library df ancient learning. Thd 
parish-church of Eglwys Rhos is a iittlfe below th$ 
woods, celebrated by the death oi Maelgwyn 6wy^ 
nedd ; who, with a weakness not singular in his time) 
fled here to dvoid the vad feJeti^ or yellow fevcr^ 
which raged over great part of Europe, Supposing 
the pestilence would not be permitted to enter the 
sanctuary ; but the prince was the subject of a pro* 
phecy : " whenever a strange spectre appears on the 
marsh of Rhianedd, if Maelgwyn Gwyoed sees it 
he will die/' He soon fatally discovered that, riot* 
withstanding the suggestions of ignorant or design^ 
ing tnen, the atmosphere follows the regular laws of 
Providence, and that to expert miracles in indivi* 
dual concerns, when the common reiriedial causes 
ate sufficient to counteract the evil, or the cotise* 
ijuenccs arc not of the utmost importance to the 
cause of religion, originates id folly and ends iri pre^ 
gumption. The old canon is as just in religion as in 
iscenic propriety. 

*^ Nee Deus inters} f^ nisi dignus vindice nodus 

*' Inciderety Hon. 

On the summit of two small hills, near theshor^) 
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are the ruins of Diganwy Castle : the walls crossed 
Hhe valley between the hills, and running up the 
ftide»fontiedacODf>n)unication between the castle and 
the ktep ; some remains of these and the vestiges of 
a round tower are still to be seen. This is famed as 
imving been ft Roman station, and is conjectured by 
Camdein to have been the Dictum where the Nervii 
Dictcnses, under the Idtc emperors, kept their reserve 
guard; it was called by Tacitus Caer Cangorum, 
from thfe Cangi, and corrupted by the English into 
garmoc* 

The variety of brass instruments* dug up in the 
vicinity favour the conjecture of this having been a 
British, rather than a Roman station. In the sixth 
century it was a residence of Maelgwyn^ and for cen- 
turies after alternated with Caer Segunt, in the ho- 
nour of being a royal residence. A. D. 818 it was 
destroyed by lightning, and, as accidents arising from 
Datural or incidental circumstances are generally con- 
strued by superstition into presages of national ca- 
lamity, Diganwy ceased, from that period, to be the 
seat of royalty. In 876 it was considered a very strong 
post, but after being destroyed by Llewelyn was re- 
stored to consequence by the Earl of Chester, 1209. 
In 1211, King John after vowing vengeance upon 
his son-in-law (Llewelyn) was compelled, by the 
Welsh, to make a disgaceful retreat from this 
place. Henry IIL fared still worse. In 1245,cncamp- 

• Ancient British weapons, called by the Romans Jncula At* 
wentata, whkh the Britons used from their chariots in war. See a 
f articular account of tbemf nvitb figures^ tn Mona Anti^na, /• 8(). 
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ing his army near Diganwy, he began to rebuild its 
ruined castle ; but the Welsh did not remain uncon* 
corned spectators of a transaction so hostile in its na- 
ture : they so harassed his army by continual skir- 
mishing and cutting off the necessary supplies, that 
Henry was glad quickly to return to England, cor* 
dially sick of his Welsh expedition ; Pow. l65. 
In 1257 it was besieged by Llewelyn, and 1263 fi- 
nally taken and destroyed by that prince. During 
Welsh independence, it was considered by the Eng- 
lish as a station of great military importance ; -situatQ 
on the coast, it was open to receive continual supplies 
for the army ; and commanding one of the principal 
passes into Wales, its garrison was able to restrain the 
excursions of the Welsh ; and from its strength as a 
fortress it secured a safe retreat for the English 
army on the emergency of disaster or defeat. 

Near Llandudno are two copper mines, one the 
property of the Mostyns, and the other worked by a 
company of Liverpool ; the pre is, for the most part, 
a green carbonate of copper, (the malachite, 1st variety, 
of Kirwan,) found between the limestone strata : but 
at present' the veins discovered are so thin as to af^ 
ford but small quantitiesof ore, andconsc^uetitly the 
jnines are of no great value. 

Llandvdno, 

This village, which is small and ill built, 13 subr 
ject to a very serious inconvenience ; in bqt weather 
the springs, which supply the inhabitants with water, 
become dry, and they arc obliged to have recourse tQ 
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the brackish wells in the marsh below. From Llan^ 
dudno to the Ormeshead is an elevated down, cover- 
ed with sheep, extending for four miles, but not more 
than one in breadth ; the promontory consists of 
high cliffs of various heights, abounding with large 
caverns, which afford shelter for innumerable birds, 
such as pigeons, gulls, razor-bills, ravens, guillemots, 
corvorants, and herons. On the loftiest crags lurks 
the peregrine falcon, the bird so high in repute 
while falconry continued a fashionable amusements 
The eggs of many of these birds are sought after as 
delicious food, and considered as a great treat to the 
Epicurean ; the pric^ procured for them is a suffi- 
cient inducement for the poor to follow the adven* 
turous trade of egg-taking: but, in this as in the pearl 
fishery on the coasjs of Persia, the gains bear no to- 
lerable proportion to the danger incurred. The ad- 
venturers having furnished themselves with every ne- 
cessary implement for the business, while the sun af* 
fords assistance by his beams, enter on the ter- 
rific undertaking : two, for this is a trade in which 
copartnership is absolutely necessary, take a station ; 
he, whose turn it happens to be, or whose superior 
figility renders it eligible, prepares for the rupestriaa 
, expedition : a strong stake is driven into the ground 
at some distance from the edge of the cHfF, to which 
a rope of sufficient letigtb to reach the lowest haunts 
of these birds is affixed ! fastening the other end 
round his middle^ and taking the coil on his arnrr, 
andlaying hold with both his hands, he throws him* 
pelf over the brow of the cliff; placing his feet against 
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its eides, ftnd carefully sibifting his hafids^ be gradually 
dcccndstill becomes to the &bode of the birds; then^ 
putting hfs left hand into the hble while be suspends 
hin)8df with the other he takes pofesesaion of its cod* 
tents, fcarcfully placing the eggs in a basket slung at 
bib back for the purpbse ; having despoiled all the 
nests within his extent of rope, he ascends by the 
same means to the edge t>{ the cliff, where his part-* 
ner^ whose duty hithetto was to guard the stake^ 
crawling on hands and knefes, affords him assistance 
in doubling the cliff, which otherwise he would be 
urtable to do. Dangerous employ ! a slip df the foot 
er the hand w6uld in an^ instant be fat&l to both : id« 
stances hive occurred^ where the weight of the one 
dvercoitiing the strength of the other, both have been 
precipitated down the craggy steep, and their man? 
gled carcases been buried in the ocean : but these are 
rare* To a stranger and by-standfer this occupatioa 
appears more dangerous than it really is : in persons 
habituated to bodily difficulty thfc nervous system 
becomes gradually braced, and the solids attain that 
state of rigidity which banishes irritability ; while the 
TOind, accustomed to scenes of danger, loses* that 
timidity which frequently leads to the dre^ed disas* 
ten To the person whose heart palpitates in the 
near npproath to such heights, it must appear a pre* 
sumptuous employ, and daily instances of its fatality 
might be expected : but fact demonstrates the con- 
trary, and serves to prove how much we are the crea- 
tures of habit, and to what an extent difficulty and 
danger may be made subordinate to art and perse* 
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vferancd^ The ravens ahd falcons take tbeit- station^ 
here from its vicinity to the Island opposite, cdlled 
Puffins' Island, frotn the great quantity of puffins 
that frequent it during the summer sdason. The 
puffin, or coulterneb, ^lea arefkd of lin. is the itiosi' 
extraordinary bird that frequents thcj coasts of Bri-» 
tain : its body is not krger than a pigedn's^ bat its bill 
IS of an uncbmnion aiie and shape ; it is flat with thd 
edge upwards, and said to resemble the Coulter of a 
plough : its legs are placed so far back that it moves 
awkwardly > and with great difficulty gets updn the 
wing. During the winter nrionths these birds fre* 
qudnt the northern parts of Europe : about May they 
b^gin to arrive on our 'coasts: a fe\V days after their 
arrival they prepare for breedin^^ by bu^rowing in 
the ground, in a winding direction, for the depth 
of eight or ten feet, and if they happen to get under a 
lahge stone they consider themselves still more secure ; 
in this fortified retreat the female lays one c^g^ rely* 
irig ilpon its courage and strength of bill, With which 
it bites terribly, to ward of the attempts of the hos* 
tile foe. After the young are excluded the shell, tha 
fierceness of the parent is incredible: no bird nor beast 
will venture to attack tbeni: sometimes the sea-t-aven^ 
Jacobson informs us, will dare to be so rash, but gd* 
nefallyiic forfeits his life for his temerity; the meet* 
ing affi>rds a most singular combat ; as the raven api^ 
proachcs to put his talons upon the young puffin, the 
parent catches him under the throat With her beak, 
and darts her claws into his breast; the raven, wound*- 
cd, screams most dismally for quarter, but the of- 
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fended bird is deaf to the intreaty^ and makes di*- 
rectly for her proper element, the ocean, where the 
raven is quickly drowned, and the pufBn returns rn 
triumph to the nest : yet, it sometimes happens, that 
the invader is the victor, and the raven destroys both 
the parent and her young; this, however^ seems no 
more than retributive justice* The puffin is, in simi- 
lar instances, an aggressor, and it is but just that the 
unprovoked invader should, in turn, be a sufferer 
from undeserved invasion ; the puffid, frequently too 
proud or too idle to make a retreat for itself when it 
finds one already made, without the least pretence 
but superior power, dispossesses the poor rabbit of its 
subterraneous habitation, and, to prevent further an* 
noyance, destroys the inhabitants; in these unjustly- 
acquired seats the young puffins are found in great 
numbei's: when arrived at full growth, they are ge- 
nerally fat, and esteemed a delicious honne boucbe by 
those fond of high eating : to others their fiesb ap- 
pears rank and fishy, from the nature of their food : 
the old ones go fishing during the day: these, half 
digested in the stomach, are reduced to an oily mat- 
ter, which is ejected from the old one's into the 
mouth* of the young : it is during these excursions 
that the ravens are most successful in preying upon 
the young puffins. When wanted for the table, they 
are dug out of the burrows, or hunted by ferrets. 

The migration of th« old birds takes place early in 
autumn, and about the latter end of August the whole 
tribe is seen assembling to take leave of their summer 
residence: it sometimes happens^^ that those who 
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had met with the loss of their first-laid eggs, ow- 
ing to the delay occasioned by laying others, have 
their young in a backward state : but, if they are not 
fledged at the time of migration, they are left on 
land to shift for themselves. At this period the har- 
vest of the falcon commences : he keeps guard at the 
holes of the late-hatched puffins, till pressed by hun- 
ger they are under the necessity of going abroad in 
quest of food, and then fall an easy prey to theu: 
wary enemy. 

On an eminence called Di?tas is an ancient forti- 
fication, consisting of a wall of prodigious thickness 
round the summit of the hill ; within are large circu- 
lar cayeSj^ which Mr. Pennant supposes to have been 
the rude habitations of our ancestors ; not improba- 
bly one of the places of security, to which the Welsh/ 
during the perilous times that frequently attended 
the invasions of their country, sent their women and 
children. 

Near this is the wonder of the neighbourhood, the 
Maen Sigl, or self-moving stone; a huge, massy, rude 
stone, that has sometimes been seen to move when no 
one was near it : in this case it is considered by the 
common people as the portentous harbinger of disas- 
trous events, and some are preserved in the traditional 
recollection of the inhabitants as a confirmation of 
the opjnion. It is, from its rocking, styled Cryd 
Tudno, St. Tudno's Ccadle ; the base of the stone is 
upwards, and its point of contact with the ground so 
narrow as to render it moveable with a slight degree 
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of pressure; in violent hurricanes this, from its excel- 
lent poise, may be seen to move by the force of the 
wind ; the conjecture is well founded, which sup- 
poses these stones (for there are many such through 
Wales) were anciently instruments of imposition. 
The Druids, by their arts, deluded their votaries into 
an opinion that, as the ministers of the Most High, 
they were endued ^vith miraculous powers, and to 
sanction thepe unfounded pretensions, they engaged 
as auxiliaries deception and falsehood ; but such, in 
all ages, is the state of the uninformed mind, that to 
obtain unreasonable and implicit credit requires very 
little more than unqualified arrogance and bpidness 
of pretension. The people believed their priests pos- 
sessed a supernatural power of moving these stones, 
and supernatural power is supposed to be accompaiiied 
by supernatural wisdom. The stone is surrounded by 
a foss, with a narrow path leading to it, intended to 
keep the vulgar at a venerable and convenient dis- 
tance, and give additional solemnity to their oracular 
decisions. Similar deceptions are, to the present day, 
practised by the modern Druids, the Brahmins of In- 
dia ;* and similar stories of religious juggling dis- 
graced the history of Christianity, and defiled the 
sanctuary during the dark ages; but real religion 
looks down with the most scornful derision upon 
such deceptions ; she wants no foreign aid ; she is 
intrinsically adequate either to defence or conquest ; 

• ViJ. Bernter V<^ag^ dt Cachimire* ^ 
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she asks not the emblazoning of falsehood ; she de- 
Jights not in meretricious ornaments :--^uffiqiantly 
amiable in her ^native dignity, to the attentive obser- 
ver she shines in all her untarnished splendour of 
trulfh ; and sufficiently powerful in her motives^ she 
pours into the serious inquiring mind irresistible 
conviction. 

Two miles from Gloddaeth, on the shore, is a 
email singular building, having three windows and a 
door, with a vaulted roof, covered with pebbles in- 
stead of slate, called St. Trillo's Chapel : inside is a 
well, formerly much esteemedTor the ^native virtues 
of its waters; it was Supposed to have been the con- 
stant residence of the saint, the cltrgy of that time 
chiefly living in an E^emitlsh manner ; half a mile far- 
ther is the parish church of Llandrillo, and near it 
the ruins of Bryn Eururiy where anciently, was the 
LlySy or palace of Maelgwyn Grwynedd. Adjoining 
the shore is Rhos Vynach, or the Marsh of the 
Monks, once belonging to the abbey of Conway ; 
Inhere is a considerable and profitable wear, forty 
pounds worth of fish having sometimes been taken at 
two successive tides. The bishop and the vicar of 
Llandrillo, as the coparceners in the estates of the ab- 
bey, share the fish of every tenth tide between them. 
It would seem by this, and some other instances, that 
fish, though included by some among the animal$/^r<^ 
natura^ were formerly ty tbable, and were considered 
not as a personaly but as a pr^edial ty the ; and notwith- 
standing the decisions of lawyers to the contrary, the 
nature of tythes and the history of thek payment serve 
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to evince to any impartial judgp, that formerly .almost 
all tythes were pnedial^ and those t)nly were personal^ 
which, from the spirit of the times and the lenity of the 
clergy, have long ceased to be paid ; the restrictions 
upon the canon law by different statutes have alniosk 
rendered \b useless ; the decisions, in tytbe cases, 
have almost uniformly tended to curtail the rights of 
the church, and to impoverish her ministers; and, 
unless some powerful provision be made to counteract 
the consequences, at no very distant period the 
church will be left without sufficient emoluments to 
support a regular and decent ministry. 

The peninsula, though a small tract, furnishes a 
delicious treat to the Botanist, and from the number, 
as well as the variety of its plants, Gogarth may de- 
serve the appellation of the Botanical Garden of Cam^ 
iria. In the vicinity of Gloddaeth he will find Cys*' 

TUS MARIPOLIUS, C. HIRSUTUS, RUBIA PEREGRINA, 

Thalictrum MINUS, Arenarea verna, Scrophu- 

LARIA VERNALIS, PoLYPpDIUM CAMBRICUM, Vs* 
RONICA MONTANA, V. SPICAXA, SciLLA VERNA^ 
POTENTILLA VERNA, SiLENE NUTANS, Ly^IMACHIA 

THiRsiFLORA, and Geranium sanguineum. 

Near the Ormeshead, Salicornia hbrbacea, 

Cystus helianthemum, Oryganum majus, An- 

THYLLis vuLNERARiA, and the much admire.d, though 

rarely seen Chlora perfoliata. 

^On the Sands, Eryngium maritimum, Crith- 

MyM maritimum, ArUNDO ARENARrA, SciLLA VER- 
NA, Elymus ARENARius, the gaudy Caelidonium , 
coRNicuLAiTUM, expanding its large yellow flowers. 
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while the elegant little plant the Rosa spxxosissima^ 
with its rich profusion of blossoms, was actually, 
exhibiting what poets have icigned for the Cyprian 
Queen, heds of roses. 

This shore is also ornamented with the most beau- 
tiful indigenous plant of Great Britain, the Pulmo- 
NARiA MARiTiMA, whosc red and blue flowers form 
an elegant contrast to its undulated glaucous leaves. 

Thus, my friend, haye I led you through the flower- 
garden of Wales ; but flowers, by many, are regarded 
asobjects too trivial for theconsideration of philosophy; 
I need not observe to you, that every thing must be 
great which has God for its author ; that these> in- 
significant as they may appear, display a richness of 
colouring and elegance of design, which art in vain 
attempts to imitate; and which evidently demon- 
strate the divine wisdom ; nor does the whole crea- 
tion afford more splendid objects for examination, 
than the structure of plants and the economy of ve- 
getation ; they who practise this study experience how 
delightful it is, it leads the mind up to its Creator, and 
seems to restore man, even in his fallen state, to a 
participation of that felicity, which, in a state of in- 
nocence, he enjoyed in Paradise. Yes, the humble 
and neglected weed can raise our thoughts as efiec* 
tually to heaven, as the most resplendent planet, and 
till we have learned habitually thus to think of both, 
we have not learned to think properly of either ; the 
contemplation of Nature should always be seasoned 
by a mixture of devotion. A discovery of superior 
excellence in the works of creation should produce 

T 
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admiration of the Autbor ; and the consideration of 
their utility ought to incite the most profound ado^- 
ration for the great Parent of Beneficence* 

lam^Scc 
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LETTER XL 



Dbar Sir,: : CvhveAk ' . 

AKING the. turnpike road that .lies on the 
right bank of the river, we proqeeded towards Llan- 
rwst. T^h^ Conway winds through ,^ luxuriant vale, 
bounded on one side by moderfttelyrrising hills^ and 
on the, other by the eastern termination of the Snow 
dop chain ; a lofty barrier, sometimes clothed with 
wood,' sometimes exhibiting horrid precipices, with 
now and then a gaping chasm, . dowQ which an aL 
pine river dashes lis inipetuous waters to the Co^ 
way. . . 

Here Nature, ip her rudest form, gave a ddiciou^ 
softness to the humble vale — 

•• Whtffi gentle CdhWay glWes iri'&i^keh'dititatiliS'^ • ' 
And pcacefol serifls Iki- wafers to thfc sea;*'* 

The harvest had been protracted by the late in 
cessant raiiis ; and the people w^re now busy in gar- 
Idhering heavy crops. of hey; which the swells in the 
ariTCr bad threatened tp deprive them qf. The .spa 

^ When the dicgant'bray styled it ^^ OW(l6nvr2Cj*sfoammg 
food,** he must hsfVe meant, when a high spring tide has been met 
J)y a Sodth-wcst wind. 

T 2 
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smiled upon their labour, an air of cheerful joy ap- 
peared upon every countenance, and the song of 
hilarity gave additional spirit to the animated picture. 

At Forth Lwyd the scenery becomes highly pic- 
turesque. The -irfegularities of the^mountains con- 
tinually changing their face from barren crag and 
fissured rock, to verdant down and wooded hill ; 
while the opposite ones,* rising in gentle slopes 
from the meads, furnish a constant variety to the 
adrtiiririg eye. The brifiges'df Pont Porthlwyd and 
Pont Dolgarog, are neat stone structures over their 
fespiective strbafas^ "issuing from Llyn Geirionydd 
^nd Llyn Cwlid.'- These, rushing over the barrier, 
fprm two irnmense falls ; the ' former nearly sur- 
rounded by woods, aifd -its" perpendicular descent 
upwards of a hundred and eighty feet. The lake of 
Geirionydd islfaineid'as having had the residence of 
^aliestn upon its Mnks. 'The' infant story of this 
Prince of British Poets, who flourished in the sixth 
terttury, is so singular, that I nitlSfgive ityou. It 
is not unlike the discovery of Moses, ' 

Gwyddno Gaxwir, . a . petty >king of Caqtre'c 
Gwaelod, the. /inundattiop. of ^hioh was before 
noticed, had granted to his son Elphin the profits of 
a salmon wear ; who not finding It 'successful, or at 
least not producing sufficient to counterbalance his 
extravaigance, gre\y melancholy ; and the fisbefmett. 
attributed *the itiisfortune to the Prihfce's 'di^-^ 
sipation and riotous mode of Jiving. While,, the 

• These cdnsist of shak^ those of Snqwdon of sfaj^. 
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Prince was attending the wear and lamcndhg' the 
stoallness of his income and the strait ness of his 
cii'cumstances, his men e^ied a coFacle ^ith a childi 
ih ft, wrapped in a leathern hdig, exposed on the* 
water by the cruelty of some unknown mother; the 
father was supposed to be better.fcndwn, 
' The Prince, when the child was brought i before 
bim, felt compassion, atid ordered every care to be- 
taken of him. After this Elphin flourished. Ta- 
liesin received an excellent education, and became, 
the most celebrated bard of that period. Whea 
grown up, the accomplished foundling was intro-r 
duced by Elphin to his Father's Coiart ; where hei 
presented a poem to Gwyddno,: entitled, Hans Ta^. 
Uesift^ comprehending, in a masterly style of poetry, 
his own history ; and, at the same time, another to 
bis patron, to console him. for past misfortunes, and^ 
to exhort him, under all present troublQS, to trust ini 
Divine Providence. . ]>. 

This is a fine moral piece, and artfully addrdksed 
by the bard in the character of an exposed in&nt/ 
prophesying the future prosperity of his benefactor : 
and, like a true poetical prophtt, he is mindful that 
the events should confirm the: declarations of pro- 
phecy. Fid. Spec, cf 'Ancient JVslsh'JRoetry. 

This beautiful ode, styled Dyhuddiant Elphin, 
or Elphin's Consolation, is preserved; in E. Evans's 
collection ; and a very poetical transliation by a 
Welsh lady, was printed 1780, in quarto. 
' Near the village of Trefriw, the river makes a 
sudden bend ; the tide seldom, reaches farther, and 
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the dqith of water only admits of vc0^ of burthen 
to this place. From its vicinity to. the woodsy a^ 
numher of small' vessels are built bere» aod sent 
down to Conway at the equinoctial tides. SxQall 
boats and nmnerous corades are seen both abovQ and 
below Llanrwst bridge^ occupied chiefly in fishing. 
Thesei the FisiSa wtvigU, of Piiny^ toqk their name 
from having been itade of the sl^ins of beasts^ called 
coria. .At present they are formed of wicker work^ 
about five feejt long at the broadest end^ four feet 
wide^ and two feet in the prow^ and covered with a 
piece of tarpauling, or tarred canvass. A piece of 
board:^ is placed acioss the centre^ on which the 
fisherman sits with a small paddle in his band, and 
himself strapped upon the seat. With so sl^ider a 
security do these peofde commit themselves to the 
perilous wave in quest of iish ; as they generally 
use the drag, two go in company; with the left- 
hand they manage the net, and with the rights the 
paddle ; at the same time taking the leading ropes 
ip their teeth. It is curious to observe with what 
adroitness they preserve the balance (the loss of it 
would he fatal,) while managing their nets. In the 
seas9n4 they take quantities of salmon and smelts, 
with other fish ; and when the labour of the day is 
past, taking their vessels out of the water, and 
strapping them on their b^cks, they carry them 
home, and lay them in front of their cottages to dry 
till the next voyage. These vessels are still more cu- 
rious, as the rude efforts of our ancestors to obtain the 
sovereignty of the ocean ; and whoever feels a con* 
3 



SCious pride in living in an age, when the very ■ele- 
ments are made subservient to the art^ of commerce ; 
and belonging to a country^ whose maritime fame if 
the envy of the world> cannot but with pleasure 
survey this infant origin of the British nayy. Prior 
to the Roman Invasion^ the ancient Britons dis-» 
covered their skill and courage in crossing the chan^ 
iiel ifi these precarious vessels ; And gave auspicious 
omens of their future and invincible frrowess on their 
native element^ the ocean. 

Passing Llyn y Craig, the highest point to which 
the spring tides flow,, a small distance from Trefriw, 
we entered, over a handsome bridge of three arches, 
the town of 

This bridge, which divides the counties of Caer- 
narvon and Denbigh, is a very handsome structure^ 
built A. D. 1636, at the expence of Sir Richard 
Wynne, groom of the bed-clamber to Charles the 
firsts while Prince of Wales, from a design of the 
English Palladio, Jnigo Jones'.* On the centre of 
the parapet are the arms of the Wynne family, and 
the ostrich plume, a compliment to his royal master. 
A proof of the excellence of the building may be 
obtained by a person standing at one centre, who 
may perceive the whole fabric shake, by a blow given 

* His real name was Ymr, but after he had travelled into Italy, 
according to the fashion of the titne^ he changed it into Ignatius, 
CT Inigo. He is said to have been a native of this part of Wales. 
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at the other. The centre arch is the portion of a 
larger circle than the two outer ones ; and the seg- 
ment consists of a chord less than the diameter. 

A plate of this bridge is given by Mr, Pennant, 
who observes, " That the middle arch is fifty-nine 
feet wide; two are extremely beautiful, and mark 
the hand of the architect, the third differs greatly, 
having been rebuilt in 170S, by a very inferior 
genius." 

The diiFerence did not strike me, and had I seen 
this remark before, it would have led me to have 
been more particular. I have an engraving of it in 
my possession, by an architect, where the exact 
dimensions are professedly given thus : — Centre 
3rch, sixty-one feet in the span, chord twenty-four 
feet at low water : the two outer arches, span thirty 
feet and a half^ chord fifteen feet ; length of the 
bridge one hundred and seventy feet ; diametei' of the 
piers, ten feet ; width of the :bridge, fifteen feet. 

Between two such respectable authorities, who 
shall decide ? Till I have again seen the bridge I 
must say, Non nostrum inter vos, t ant as componere 
Lites. 

The views, both up and down the river, are pro- 
digiously fine ; and the whole country, from the 
source to the mouth of the Conway, is an animating 
picture, which justly lays claim to being one of the 
most picturesque in Wales. 

Llanrwst, though the principal town of this part 
of Wales, is not remarkable for the elegance of its 
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buildings, or the spaciousness of its streets. Though 
not a large, it is a populous town, with a- good 
market*haH, and a well endowed free school, in the 
gift of Jesus College, Oxon ; and carries on a small 
trade in harp making* The market 13 well supplied^ 
aYid reasonable.' ' 

We entered the town on the market day, I'ues- 
day ; and were not a little entertained at the variety 
of articles that might be purchased in it* The ad- 
jacent towns and villages do not abound with shops 
of every description, as in England ; the market- 
day, therefore, is the time for buying in supplies for 
the week ; and the market is filled with thW luKiiries 
as well as the necessaries of life. Few men are to be 
seen ; the business being conducted by wdihen ; and 
we could not refuse admiring the spirit of industry 
manifest on these occasions. No person is idle — no 
hand in pockets, or in fold, is seen, but both the 
buyer and the seller are employed in knitting ; and 
hundreds may be seen going and returning, earning 
their subsistence as they walk along. 
: How different is this from the manufacturing poor 
in England, where attendance on a fair, or market, 
is a general pretext for squandering and idleness. 
Indeed economy, as well as industry, the two 
grand hinges on which the happiness and comfort 
of the lower classes in society turn, may be learnt 
from all the movements of this people. 
- The living is a rectory in the patronage of the 
»bishop. The church, situated near the river, is de- 
dicated to St* Ryatyd, Archbishop of London, 36l ; 
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and bys claim to confiuderable antiquity. Tbd 
ground WM giveo^ and probably the church erected^^ 
by RhuD^ son of Nefy^d Harddj ^e of the XV^ 
tribes of North Wales, to expiate the mnrder of 
Prince Idvrali perjfetrated by t,he fhtber of Rhun.. 
The time of its erection may therefore, be fixed A. D» 
1160. On the fipw are severiilr brass plates wth 
figures of the Wynne family;, m beautifully en*^ 
chased^ as to reflect the highest credit on the ob<^ 
SGure artists, SyWanus Crew and WiUiam Vaughan* 
Kor would the execution, visible in several of them^ 
disgrac/^ the present lera ojF the fine arts. But nei- 
ther Crew nor Vaughan 4S^ recorded on the list of 
Fame* 
i*^ •• Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark ufifathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Fall many a flower is horn to blush unseen, 
^ And waste its sweetness in the desart air/* 

Cray. 

to the corner of a chapel is a stone coffin, with art 
inscription, importing, that it was removed fhxn tbe 
jibbey of Conway, itSi ancient plaice of sepul^re ; 
and contains the body of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth; 
An ancient tomb incloses the remains of Howcl 
Cotymor, grandson of the Knight of Bettws, and 
the original owner of Guedir. On tbe tomb lies 
tbe figure of a Knight in armour ; the inscrip* 
tion round is, Hicjaeet Howel Cotymor, up Gruff (yd]f 
Vychan ap Caruffe am(e)m. An 'ornamental gal- 
lery brought frooi the abbey of Maynan, displays 
soipe curious carved work of considerable merit* 



Tbe churchy which m a good gpthk^ building, is 
^sfigurod by oiitmde. shutters to tbe wiixlows kept 
$ik\xXy except during divifie service; a custom pre-* 
vaient through this part of Wale% and understi9od 
to be a, neceasary precaution, for preserving the win- 
dows against the depredations of ball players; ball 
playing being an amttaement to which the Welsh 
are passionately devoted. The Guedir chapel^ 
founded by Sir Richard Wynne, from a draft of 
Inigo Jones, intended as. a burial place of the fa- 
mily, is an ornacnental building, and discovers the 
hand Qf a master. 

Two milies from Llanrwst is a large slate moun« 
tain, tbe highest part of which is called Craig y 
Gwaleh, or the Book of the Falcon, once covered 
with oaks; which, from many of the stools remaining, 
apj^ar to have been in no degree inferior to those 
which enjoyed a deeper soil. Here b a subject of 
useful inquiry, how these huge forest trees could ra- 
.dicate and flourish on the hare rock ? If vegetables 
do not receive all their nourishment by their leaves, 
then these must have derived some nutritive matter 
fiiom the strata beneath, through latent fissures. 

Near the base of this mountain stands Guedir, 
witb extensive vroods in the hack ^ound. From 
the date over the gate-way, it was built in 1558, by 
John Wynne, Esq. grandfather of the famous Sir 
John, author oftlie Memoirs, It consists of two ^ 
courts, a' greater and a less ; and exhibits a specimen 
of a noble mansion for a country gentleman in tha 
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days of Elizabeth. It has been observed, that this 
house took its name from having been the first 
house in Wales that had glass windows. At this 
Mr. Pennant feels indignant, and derives it fronn 
Gwaed-dir, /. e. Bloody Land ; from the battles 
fought here about 6 10, by Llywarch Hen ; or the 
cruel battle fought near, between Jevaf and Jago, 
and the sons of Hbel ; he cflUs in the testimony of 
3 bard to prove, that the use of glass was known in 
Wales for centuries before. 

Respecting the use of glass, there can be no doubt 
at a much earlier period. But at that time it 
was not in general use in England ; and is not to 
ihe present day in North Wales. It is probable, 
therefore, that a large mansion with numerous win- 
dows, which, from the situation of the house, would 
exhibit the brilliant rays of a departing sun to a 
great distance, might induce the common people 
to change the name from Gwaed-dir, to Gwydr, 
now Guedir.* A chapel, a neat building in the 
gothic style, and overshadowed by a very large 
Spanish chesnut, stands near the scite of the old 
house ; where service is performed four times a yean 

Guedir lately became the property of Sir P. Burrel, 
(now Lord Guedir, or Gwydr) in right of his Wik^Lady 
Jfilloughhy de Ereshy^ eldest daughter to Robert, late 



* There is nothing to prore that the old house was not glazed ; 
and that from this circumstance it might have derived its name 
some centuries before. 
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Duke of Ancaster.* ^ The woods are extensive, and 
consist, of a great variety of forest trees; oak, ash, 
elm, firs, sycamore^ .beech, &c. Among its plants 
the. RuBus iDiBus, and Vaccinivm uliginosum, 
are abundant. 

Ascending the opposite accJivjty^ which forms the 
eastern boundary of the vale of Llanrwst, we got 
into the road; winding through an extensive wQod 
of sapling oaksj interspersed with, beech and ches- 
nut;;f' the elegant spruce, the pensile birqh, 
and the rich scarlet berries of the mountain ash, 
added a pleasing variety to the sylvan scene. The 
opposite rocks and: woods of Guedir, the people 
busy with their hay in thdMittle vale, the meander- ' 

• This lady is possessed in her^fcwn right of the oiHcc of Lord 
Great Chamberlain of England, wS^ is executed by her husband. 
By her father's side, she is descenRd from the ancient family of 
the Bertifis ; and by the female, from O'wen Givyneddy Prince 9f 
North Walts. Fid. Hist. 6f Gued. Raf 

+ The Fagus castanea is frequent in the woods in Wales, 
and seems to have been much more general in England formerly 
than it is at present. There are many flhnains of old decayed 
chesnuts in woods and chases. Many of'the old buildings of 
the metropolis are formed of this timber ; and Fitzstephens, who 
gave a description of it in the reign of. Henry II. speaks of a 
notable forest of these trees, which grew on the North part of it. \ 
Ducarel recites a grant of the ty the of its fruit in tS'e forest of Dean, 
made by this monarch to. the abbey of Flexley. It is an agitated 
question, whether this beautiful and profitable tree be'Or not a na- 
tive .of • this, island? After all that ha« been adduced on. the 
ncgatiye, side, by the Hon. D. Barrington, Pennant, and others^ 
I cannp^ but conclude with Evelyn and Collinson, that it ii 
indigenous* 
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ing river, and the san darting his respletident raji 
through the intervals of shade, formed a landscape 
peculiarly soft and pleasing. But we were not long 
before we experienced the elTects of eontrast : *ob^ 
taining the summit of the hill, which k five miles 
long, nothing but d desert heath presents itself to 
the disappointed view. It is a barren morass, cir-> 
cumscribed by naked dark brown mountains, which 
give it a sombre air of melancholy grandeur. As far 
as the eye can ken, the prospect is relieved by no 
variety ; nor is the view interrupted by a sin^e bb* 
Ject that can awaken curiosity. Not an inclosorei 
Dot a but, nor the iliost distant trace of the country 
being inhabited* The Very cattle, as though prog-t 
nosticating famine if they staid, had forsaken it ; nor 
was one of the feathered tribes heard to ch^nnt his 
aerial song. Scarcely any marks of vegetation, save 
here and there a few species of carex, peeping 
through the black earth 5 with Scirpus FALUstRifi, 
and C. ccESPiTosus, Eriophorum polystachion, 

AlBA CARYOFHYLEA, JUNCUS COKGLOMSRATUS and 

J. SQUABRosvs, all pointing out the incongemality 
of the soil.* 

Making the beisC of our w^y we at length dtscioi- 
yered a few turbaries, which intimated human bein^ 
were at no great distance ; and further on we di»- 
covered some poor people with *lcdges, dragging 

• A visiblccfeclmty i$ apparent in this exterisiTC ffaf,aAcHrmigte 
without much cxpbict or difEculty be drainccl, and quitlUir kir- 
provcd : but expence and difficulty are relative tfirifiS, and ha+e a 
very diflferent meaning in diftienc places, 
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tway the peat zni turf that had been recently cut hi 
the distant bogs. 

' Alas! said I, even these refiise spots, these blanfai 
in the map of nature, are not unattended to ! The 
misery that takes refuge in the neighbourhood is 
glad to ask for some consolation from the scanty 
productions of this dreary waste! 

The mind alive to the beauties, is sensibly affected 
with the seeming defects in Creation, and gradually 
becomes in unison with tbe objects, and the scenery 
around it. We found ourselves enveloped with 
gloom, but were at length reKeved from it, by the 
venerable plantations which encircle an old mansion 
of the Wynne's, called Voelas Hall, occupaed by 
the Hon. Mr. Finch, who married the heiress of 
that family. 

An artificial mount is to be seen here, on which 
formerly stood a castelet, destroyed by Llewelyn the 
Great. A remarkable column bears a very obscure 
inscription, part in Latin and part in Welsh. All that 
can be collected fkt)m it is in the last line, import- 
ing, that the excellent Prince Llewelyn lies buried here. 
This must have been Llewelyn ap Siisylt^ who was 
assassinated 1021 } about the place of whose sepolr 
tare history is silent. Llewelyn ap Jorwerth bavif)g 
been publickly interred in the abbey of 0)nway ; 
and the third and last Llewelyn being slain i^ear 
Bualt. Several other small pillars were standitig, 
with illegible characters, in the time of Camden« 

Two miles to the right is Ispytty Evan, wheite 
'formerly stood an hospital of St. John of Jenisaletil. 
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This was an, asylum for travellers in this wild country 
during the inhospitality and perils of war ; formed 
under the protection of the knights of this order^ who 
held the manor, and made the precincts a sanctuary^ 
After the abolishing of the order, the privileges pas* 
sing to other hands, the place became the terror of 
the country; exempted from, regular jurisdictions, it 
'became a rendezvous of the abandoned and the des- 
perate from every quarter, and was literally converted 
from a house of .penitence a^d prayer into a den of 
thieves; a set of banditti ravaged the, country far.^nd 
wide, with impunity, till, by the prudence and per- 
severance; of Meredyth ap iplvan, in the reign of 
Henry VII. they were- completely extirpated. . 

After a long interval another charity arose in this 
place, but not out of the ruins of the former. Cap- 
tain Richard Vaughan, a poor, knight of Windsor, 
erected and endowed, A. D. iGoo, an alms-house 
for six poor men^ with a weekly allowance for bread 
and coal^^CL 

We descended to the small village of Capel Voe- 
las, and passing a bridge over a stceam tributary to 
the Dee, we came to some low unprofitable boggy 
meadows, vhere several farmers were mowing their 
ill-conditioned grass: the mode of performing this 
is very diflerent from that we had been used to wit- 
pe^: the scythe is much lopger ^nd broader than 
ourt?, which the mower lifting up in nearly a vertipal 
direction, strikes at a distance from his body with all 
the j^trength he possesses, as though he were striking 
nt. a Diqnster whose-attackhe dreaded and who9e 



escape he feared ; it appe^r^ awkward to a beholder^ 
3^et it is reasonable upon two grounds ; th^ internfix?^ 
tiire of rushes, &c. in this coarse h^rbnge renders it 
difficult to cut, and frequent fsuluresin thexrop will 
not admit of going regtJarfy over tbe ground- They 
have a peculiar mode also of sbarperiing the seytbe i 
a piece of board, three inches wide and about eigh« 
tesn long, narrowed at one end by way of handle, is 
covered over with a composition of pounded gritstone 
and bog*s lard ; this is used as a comipon whetstone 
for all the cuttmg instruments used in husbandry* 
The stone is brought in lumps from the foot of Soow^ 
don, and sold in the market at one penny per pound* 
Wishing them favourable weather for bousing their 
scanty and hard^earosad crops, we soofi reached the 
solitary inn of 

Ctbnioobu* 

Hearing thai, three chaises and a post-coach Were 
kept dt tins inn, we prcxnised ourselves Ibat wid^ 
abould me^ with a fow comforts to console us after 
our melancholy day^s excursioD ; but we found, oa 
entering, that the eternal aod mt^mal of places, as 
meU as persons, are too. frequently at variance ; we 
could not procure a single article of a quality that 
even hungry appetites could cordially relish; and t 
would advise the future traveller, who intends to call 
^ Mr. Bowland^s, to be provided with a portable 
pordial, to cheer him under the cheerless recepdoa 
at the Inn of CyrniK^u^ 

Tht» lailfis fvutber wje reached Qmig y Druidion^ 

U 
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fSLtnedy in G£(mden*s time, for some remains of Druid^ 
ical worship, whence it originally took its name ; the 
Antiquary will now find himself disappointed, for 
these sacred reliques have long since fceen removed by 
the hands of interest, and made subservient to erect- 
ing a wall round a farm-yard ; they consisted chiefly 
of cromlechs and kist vaens, or stone chests ; and a 
particular accoont of them is given by the learned 
annotator of Camden, II. 813. 

The road now became less dreary, and a few cul- 
tivated farms gave a gleam of hope, that we were 
'once more approaching an inhabited country ; un- 
acquainted that there was any thing peculiarly wor- 
thy of observation before we should reach Corwen, 
we suddenly came upon a scene as grand as it was 
unexpected. 

Pont Llyn Dyppws. 

A bridge of one'arcb, about fifty feet in tbeipan„ 
is seen bestriding a deep and dismal chasm^ through 
which the hoarse-bounding torrent, the Glynn, rush- 
ing down into a deepened bed, roars over the dis- 
jointed rocks beneath, and, lashing the rocky sides 
that check its impetuosity, rolls its angry waters to 
the Dee. The stupendous fissure, full two hundred 
feet deep, is overhung by large forest trees, whose 
spreading branches, intermingling from the opposite 
««des, throw a darkened shade over the awful scene, 
and thceyedrrads to follow: the maddened torrent 
through the profundity of its horrible bed. 
« .A bold cataisict^ above the bridge, gives you sufii- 
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Cient notice that you are near, and the hoarse rum- 
blings of the w^ter, heard in distant murmurs, down 
the dark and wooded glen^ give an additional effect 
to this truly sublime scene. 

The road from Bala to Ruthin here joins that of 
Llanrwst, for which puipose the bridge was built ; 
it winds round the sijde of the hill on a rocky shelf^ 
with a wall towards the ravine, while the ru^e per- 
pendicular mountain lifts its tremendous head with 
overhanging crags, that serve to heighten the colour* 
ing of the terrific picture ; and I may venture to 
affirm, that the coup d*csil of Pentyr Dyffwi .is not 
inferior to Tout Aber Glaslyn. 

We crossed the Dee over an old stone bridge of 
six arches, where its dark and deep waters are archly 
contrasted with the wooded banks as it flows through 
the narrow verdant vale of Edernion, and soon found 
ourselves again in Merioneth, at the small town of 

CORWEW. 

The only inn is the Owen Glyndwr^ to which we 
were directed by a huge figure painted on a sign, 
having large eyes and a long beard, much like the 
Saracen's Head, meant as a likeness of the hero of 
the vale, who still lives in the remembrance and af- 
fections of the people of Corwen. The decent ac- 
comn>odations, and the pointed civility of the people, 
made this a comfortable retreat. Wishing for every 
kind of refreshment, after a long and toilsome day, I 
inquired for a Tonsori after waiting till the supper 
was ready, and my patience nearly exhausted^ I dis-^ 

u2 



Covered that my meaning was, not comprehended; 
the girl, supposing, fi'om the time of the eVettlng, 
and the custom df the place; that I must wish kt 
the soothing sounds of inusic to Idt me to re- 
pose, introduced a 'bHttd- harper : I smiled as 
you may Suppose; to have shewn any symptoms 
of disapprobation would have been calling my own 
taste in question, and an tmfah' requital of her 
well-meant intentions. I retained the village' min- 
strel, and on farther explaining my wants, was 
informed, there was no barber within many miles ; 
that a woman shaved at Corwen, but she supposed my 
honour would not like to be shaved by a woman ! — 
Smiliijg at the haughty ideas our sex were supposed 
to entertain of the fair, and the humble opinion she 
had of her own, I readily acquiesced. ' The girl, 
who understood me rather from my looks than my 

' language, hastened her steps, and, in a few minutes, a 
tall stout damsel made her appearance, about twenty- 
five, of a fair and ruddy complexion ; who, with the 
apparattis ih her hand, and a smile upon her face^ in 
broken finglish addressed herself to the company. 
jn the one haild was a pewter jug containing hot 
water, in the other a case of razors and a shaving- 
box: wonder riot at the latter, the accommodation 
of more polished countries ; it was a present from a 
gentlerhan, whose beard she had taken off with st> 
much dexterity and ekse, as- to leave an hnpression of 
gratitude upon his mind, and he had, as a token of it, 
made this useful acknowledgment. She proceeded 
to the work. Entertained with the noveky of the 

things and the perfect good humour of the operator,. 
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expre€8cd in smiles and tbe softest soundS'Ofbcr laiw 
guage, my beard/ w^ remoYed befprp I, wished, jsball 
I 5ay.? certaijily before I expected, do ipguiry, I 
learned that Magdskfie Hughes was the d^agbt^ of 
a^ Creditable per^n of the town,. i»3{3sessed, at his 
dea^%4 of a small propqrty^ which, while the fanriily 
xemaia?d together, wa^ .sufficient to kpep ihem, but 
that tf)iiie were nnarri^ and some dead, and she wais 
l^tvvith an aged rpotb^qt, ^qd had taJi;:eft,up. this od<;l, 
hul profitable, trade,^ a means of prpp^ring ^ubsist;- 
«nce for both. I never had my beard more easily 
jecipred^ but^ in^pendep^ of^ this, /rpiifi tlje consi- 
<leratioo of t^e latter xyrcumst^nce,|jt|j^ ma of sea* 
3il?iUty will nfver.ipafsCor^^en.withput contributing 
^;s^ll gratuity <,q ^hi$.da.tifui daughter pf afflictioa. 
I.prg§ef}te4 h^r fiith ^ spjaU^iefje-^pE^flyer on the ocr 
/Qf^\Qv^[^fA ,we sopo learnt the happipess tbis/unex- 

The generosity of this simple people appeared in this^ 
as. in nQapy o^er i^j^t^iace^, of too liberal a uature, 
-to be.confiw^ I'J^^^ip J^be narrow limits pf wtf. Th/p 
joy. of the unaciulte^ted Welsh character is the joy 
pf sQfifd fartidpatjon, the harper, who had been playr 
inj; for us during the ^our of supper, wa^ now en;-» 
Jisted in the service of .Magdalene; her young a^ 
quaiiUancc in the town, amd^ the servants of ^. the 
house were invited to . the feast} f Uje mistress of thf 
hous^y. e^nljcring into the -spiritj^ .the occasion, .coa- 
tributed her mite also; the merry dance and cheer- 
4ng cwrw^ went round to an 'advanced hour, aikl we 
had the pleasure of witnessing a large portion of io* 
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ofFcrisive mirth, produced by an inconsiderable gra- 
tuity. Early in the morning we were awaked be- 
fore we wished by a number of voices singing ; the 
cause of this unwelcome serenade we found, a c6n- 
gregation of Kssenters assembled in a chapel oppo- 
site the inn, before they went to their respective em- 
ployments, to pray for the prosperity of their coun- 
try > and supplicate the Divine Being for a speedy 
restoration of peace. This matin service was per- 
formed for thife purpose at the same hour once a 
wqek. i'l •• ■ !. . . 

The town is neat, but verysmaHi situate on the ris- 
ing groilrid on the southern barifc of the Dee. The 
church Wa rteat cruciform structure", J>^ a highly ro- 
mantic isituatibn, imntediatcly under a vast rocky 
cliff, tfie^ Abrupt -finifehihg of theFerwyn; it is de- 
dicated to St. Julian, archbiShop of St.DavM's, who 
was esteemed the godliest man and gneatest tierk of 
all Wales ;- he died IbSg. ^ / ' 

On the south side of the church stantJs' a cross, 
which the vulgar cklhfhe sivord of Gfyndwr ; the 
shaft is let into a flat stone with four supporters ;-ih 
Its present mutilated state it measures fourifect eight 
Inches ; it might have been briginally six ; it would 
tTien answer, iu'shape, to a coffin lid, or one of those 
grave stones in that shape, so frequently found in 
xhurcb-yards. As the place of Owerfs burial is un- 
certain,* it ihight bd donjectui^d that fiis remains 

♦ A marble slab -is shewn in iht cathedral of Bangor |« his bu- 
Tial-ylacej^ but this is highly improbable : the guardians of the 
church would hardly permit the body of its incendiary to obtain a^ 
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lie -under it; but the mark, representipg a,^word> is 
oue of thpse crosses that marks the intermeqt of a 
ptwif , or a person o£ , some religious i^rMu . 
:. A neat building stsiuds on the same side of the 
i::hurch-yard, a monument^ of the judicious munifir 
cence of a private gentleman, called ;p)rwen Col- 

It consists of six dwellings, with endownient for thg 
sogpo^ of six^widaws. of ^poor plergymen, jpossesse^ 
of tbe.^:u5e,xrf,,spuls at. tbg-limo of their decease^ in 
the couiOty. of, Merioneth,,. by William Eyton, Esq, 
of Plas. Warren, Shropshire, ;,v^|)q left by wjll, 1709, 
a sujm>for, this purpose; , but, irom. some .^au^e, the 
iuilding was not fiai^ed, ^ccprdipg tp thcj inscrip- 
tion over the entrance,, till Jl 7 50. The endowment 
yraa oxigioally sixty poundsi butis nojy doubled; this 
6um^ by.4 singular qiij:umftanpe,,is at- present en- 
joyed, by om. A prpyi?o was rpad,e iq the will that 
.the widows should keep the building in repair ; and 
if at, any time, there should be less than the nuniber, 
those resident to share the resic^iie of the income ; it 
was . no^y occupied by only one, a Widow Stodart^ 
who, with an otherwise friendless sister, lived toge-? 
tber iu a degree of affluence, 

Asm;all building, adjoining the church, contains 
tbe parish-hoarse: it is ' a light caravan with two 
wheels ; the body, like that of a hearse, is^hung upoa 

place of distinction within its walls. It is said, tliat he was buried 
at Mannington, in Herefordshire, where he died, "^ at the housS 
of his daughter, A. D* I4li* . Km^. P/ffffOff/. :: 
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Springs, and painted black ; a person is allowed a 
salary oat of the parish rate to keep a stout horse j 
when informed of the time of burial, he is to proceed 
to the house of the deceased with his vehicle, and 
inove with thfc body a solemti pace tathe place of 
intdrmertt; this must strike^cvery person as much 
more decorous than the common practice of remote 
country parishesiifi England;* where the dead arefre- 
qneritly carried in a fcottitttoiV diing-c^art,^ or tHe^cbfc 
fin s^^Ting- across a horse's back, who iiaistens to get 
rid of his load. A decent respect for the dead has, 
in all ages; been corisidcrred as a rtarl: of a'pc3ished 
people ; ' Vn fbis respect the* Welsh shew a great de- 
gree of refinement, ho people being more attentive 
td the solemnity of finit^rflritesi'"' '' ' ' * 

^ A manuftctory 6f %dolten clothes, frbni the ^66\ 
of the nfe^gbbotirbobd, has fetfely been commenced 
at Corvi^en, and prortilseS to employ the Numerous 
pddr of the heighbourhdod ; it prodbces white coai*s6 
goods/ bought up by the Liverpool merchants for the 
itse of the ^oldhies. The rocks about Corwen, Aound 
^\ih the LicHEBT pROPOsciDEisjs and RuBtxs cha^ 
MiRMoRUs; callbd Mwyar Berwtn, or the Berwtn 
Muj^berhy: angJici DRWBfiRRiifes; or Cl6ud berI. 
JtiBs ; they are considered by the natives as power- 
ful antiscorbutics, and held iii High estimation fdr 
iarts^ &c^ &c. ' ; ' 

. - Fronting; Cpr wen is a British .post called Caer Dre^ 
wyn : it js^fa.ciroularwall oq the summit of a.steep 
hiWy ^boat a mile and a. half in circumfer^cc^ with 



Ihe remains (tf ^i)^[!<^hr babiutk^ni witbin^ mow ia 
rUin^: 'Mf.-'l^tiH^^ s&)})|>06es this tx> have heenicme 
fif tiio56 6t Wrtg hoMs 'Wbem the: Wdfeb pkcefl tbcil- 
^tAi^^^y chlldmti/^ttle, &C. aa a spfe-goard; and 
cdWidierB it one^^f ^se 45biai08<)f pMtSi tbatbega^^ at 
Disenb 'and en^ed at Cainwyd ; bufc, ^m. tbis >piact 
having no supply of' water,. I should rather j^upposerSt 
to be ofle^^jf the temporary entrenQbedcampvwbere 
tbe^'haited for « Wgbt or two iiH th^ Wrec^k ^6 
reg^ih fetrengtb^ to recolnme^(u>e> tbeh* deptediUwf 

tl)iar&i^v' .--.:>.. .».-. ;;,/;-. c...^v^:': 

*" dweh Ow^a^d is sup()dsed) bp liyttbltoii:^ to baw 
<k««pi<jd '.thfe>ipWt ^bile. Heray :Ii. . was 'encamped 
«9P^b@ oppdeita^side of tJbe val^^ theiik^ faafl ai^ 
«eihbled all feis.'OtiiDicie forces rbn the: fie wry ir, and 
^Tirongty entrenched: them by ftdHng;!i3!ieiicDod9;andi 
staking mv&yi iK>»uhIe:precantJ08K k^igmi aihbuibfa add 
JBUvpdse; Cotki arhiies^ for a i:smsiderable tioie; hty 
in. sight or.eachjocher J. but ?thb Wfelsb^ wott-ac^ 
^aaitited witte itoe^'OOQntry'by^iheBr' light tnixip^^ 
iCot off the king's sappdies eCIifow^ge arfd 'amiml- 
^l^ition, c and ^ so . harassed them by skirm^king, 
that the king* was glad to withdraw to En^isd 
ittj cbagrin and disgrace, without -^having smick 
^ ^single Wow. ^(fui. p.tmdrfl igo») The place 
ii{ encampmi^nt m^ still ber trami by a ram- 
:part of €jan(h:^^ween ^be chwoh 6f Gdrwen and the 
village of Conwyd. 

'This was afterwar(^ the retreat of the celebrated 
Owen (j)yndwr, whose memory is highly revered in 
this neighbourhood^ long the scene fi£hi&iexpbits.afid 
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hJs hofipitality. The fepoily name of this extraprdinary 
character was Vychen; he was styled GJj/ndwr, or 
Glyndwrdwy, from bis f)OSse8sions lying principally i^ 
the vale of the Dee, (Dwrdwy) commonly called thie 
vale of UangaUco : some remains of his private pa- 
lace are still visible at a place called Sychnant^.aliout 
three miles from XiJorwen. He ^^as fourth in descppt 
Irom QryfFydd Vychan, the surviviag son of Gfyf- 
rfyddbp Madoc, liOrd of Bromfield -and Yalfe, w^oSe 
irestdtoce.was at CasteU Dhtas Brari. - % his mp^ 
ther*s side he was allied to the North-Walli^ii Prin- 
ces, fcoaa which, descent be afterwards deriveidhi^ 
claim to the throrie of Wales.* Writers vary ai;>oo^ 
the [precise time of ; his birth; it miist have ^|[>Q^tt 
jsomelime between the years 1349 and 1354., It is 
a corhmon'iflea that extmordinary characters bar^ 
theirfbirths usteccd isor by extraordinary events or ^n^ 
cdr^moh appeafahceS4 :Jiis: father's.; hoiies were. said 
'tO' hii!ve bp^ fo'dnd standing in the stable, up to their 
.bellies iH'-^bloodrthe night previous to. hisiixatiVity. 
Holinshed relates 'this as a presage 6£ this arch^rtr 
MVi future cruelties : tvhilc the Welsh considered it 
•as, an omen of the just retaliations be would make 
upon^jtbeiif cruel oppressors; Owen encouraged tbis 
idca> n0 ^ mean of securing the enthusiasm of the 
piB(^plftin his.iivoijr: and, jit is not unlikely, in env 
jjgaypqring to persuade Qthera, be fcrid, persuaded 

, ♦ Lel^nd thus leckons his genwlogjr : " Lluclin ap Jorworth 
proyndan, Prince of al Wiles^ ha<i Grifithi '6rifith had Lluelir\i 
'Uudin Hid eatenne ; Catirinc hid, feleanor ; JUcanor had HcTene, 
•jnothfx to (X Gliadonre/*' J •■ , ■' ■"■' 

' 3 " ' ^' . 
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himself info a belief of its reality, Sbakspeard 
finely ddineatie& this mixture of superstition and 
vanity, when he puts the description of his birth ititd 
ibe hero's own mouth. 



^* At my birth 



The front of Heaven was full of fierjj shapes.; 
The goats ran from the mountain?, ?nd the hprds 
Were strangely clamorous in, the frighted fields j 
These signs iiave marked me extraordinary ; 
''And all th6 courses of my life ko shbv^, ' . . 
I am not in the nil of common men J"* . . : v ; 

. .■ ■ . ^ ^ '.'/•• . • ; .i 

Endued with great military genius, a splrit^ittipa^i 
ent of controul or provocation, with the late disgrace 
of his country strong upon Ms mind, he w^^' pre- 
pared for those arduous scenes of difficulty anddaftget 
which the circumstances' of ihe tintes undViii^afely 
laid before hiKifi. ' In the reign *Df Rlichard^He 4iad / 
been a favoiiHteat the English Court; anideyi<fentlyi 
from principle>"was'attacfced to the person and inte- 
rests of that mon^irfch ; for he followed the fallen for-^ 
tunes of his royal tndster ; and, after the king's death 
retired to his patritnony, full of indignation at hii 
Sovereign's wrongs, and with an ardent desire to rcr 
venge them. His resentment against the usurper, 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, .was exasperated by pri- 
vate grievances as Well as by public wrongs; a& 
might naturally be expected, he incurred the frowns 
of the new court j and, it was not probable, that any 
prior or present grievances, beloiogiag tq partizaiw 
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pf the late king, sbould 1^ redrcgped ; at Was* mo^f 
proba|>]e fi^t n$w one^ would ];>e added ; and evefy 
^ngin^ of deceit and malice jbe put ^i?to action tp 
entangle, in the mazes of the law, so, powerful ap aOr 
tagonist to the new government. A portion of Owen*$ 
lands were seiz«d byXbrd Orey, and, Portly after, 
by designedly omittitig to sutnmori Owen, as a 
baron, jto attend the King, insult was added to 
injury, and a pretence of forfeiture^ as weak as it was 
wicked, was set up, to alienate the remainder of his 
patrimony.* . . v t; ; ., ; 

In the very unsettled state of the public mind, 
capeq^Uy ^mong the Welsh, ^nd tbe^^^-u^ .pleat^ey 
Plight ha^e to ^throw off t^ie -^nglisb yoke, from »thf 
lat9 unjustifiable usurpatiop, the d^iggpr might l)av^ , 
bei5j^.^eseen by the most sha|(Qw ppjij^ipian, of ur^,- 
^ogji person of suchvpbilities and in^€||-f)S.t es Owj}^ 
^kjji^ ^ desperate mea?ure§ ; it noight^baye; beea ex- 
pQCted, that. the ambition of Qwen^ %p4 t^)! r^V9Pg^ 
would induce him .to : tljrow off ,^ allegiance from 
a power he oonsidered unlawful ; and which, hir 
therto, had only been exercised tpi rob him and hi;5 
friends, and Of^ress his country. It required littlp 
penetration to discover that this would be a signaj 
for a general revolt and insurrection through the 
principality. The prognostications pf Trevor^ who 
advised temperate proceedings, but in vain, were 

♦ On the attainder being issued against* Owen,' Henry IV th 
tdd the bidshiptf Glyndwrdwy to Robctt Salisbury,- of Rug, 'ill 
'Wlikh'&a|il5^it'^ij«ttuiiu. > *. 



quickly Verified; the Welsh, instigated by their 
bards And mb^rete, who recli^id tb^ aocumiildtdd 
wrorigs, the virtues 6f thfeW pHhccs, and their j>re-^ 
sefit hero, iii. altcmate song, rallied round the 6tan-' 
d^d of theri* n^w klrder, hnd; calling tp ttiind the 
ptbphtfcies oif tlieif ancient bards,* looked ep to him 
>vith all the confidence of enthuaia^m, as a miraciH* 
liMis personage from Heaven, who should revenge 
the blood of their Country, and rcsh^te to it,: once 
jtg^tfi, itsl(>St indtependence; Surroilnded by a peo- 
ple ardently breathing for liberty, and at the head 
of a fornildabte artn'y^ his first act was that of just 
retaliation. He seiized upon the lands and person 6£ 
his chief ienemy, Lord Grey,-}!- and, on the 20tb of 
September, 1400, he was publicly proclaimed Prince 
of North Wates. Ttie insurrection , now became go^ 
aeral, and the Welsh, except within the iofiuenoe 
6f the rc^al garrisons, entirely threw off the Engtiali 
yoke. So formidable indeed was the rebellion tKi# 

* They awakened tlie people to the recoJlDctian of tin ftsxs fd^ 
fbrraed hj their ancient Princes; rtpre^ted Glyndwras a ^e* 
scendant from them, and now their rightfRl Prince ; ^xpoondedl 
the hitherto mysterious prophecies ; and asserted, that in this ex* 
traordinary man was to be expected the oompledoti of CTcry pre- 
diction of the oracular Merlin, 

+ Reginald was kept a close prisoner, and probably severely 
handled by Owen. T}\e king^ wished to obtain the liberty of his fa- 
tourite : Owen demanded ten thousand marks for his latispm, andt 
the king's son, with other noMes, as hostages for- the. payment; 
the king» at length, complied with thtextraragaat tenmvf fcdKO^-' 
tion^ and Rqg^naid was set at liberty. 
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considered by the English, that the King thought it 
]ieQe39ftry to. roarch against Owen in person ; but, 
after endeavouring, to dj^ddge bini from his &st^ 
sesspB among the mountains^ and losing the flower 
©f lifis army in the attempt, be returned to 
Jidildon in qbagrin and disgi>ace. Taking advan- 
tageof this interval, Owen over-ran South- Wales ; 
taking, many of the castles, , garrisoning some, 
aettipg fire to others, and destroying by fire 
and swoiid every thing that opposed, the execution 
Of his designs. 

' The King, having recruited bis prihy^ and filled 
Bis treasury by contributions, a^ain took the field 
iigaiost tl^is arch-rebel ; but with no better success* 
Wane of vibtory waS, in this case, defeat ; for every 
day Owen acquired new friends and additional 
ttrengtli. The year 1402 was the meridian of his 
glot'y. He completely subdued his great enemy 
Grey^ who had again appeared in arms, and forced 
him into a matrimonial alliance with one of his 
daughters. ^Having thus secured him, he proceeded 
to an act, which, however politic it might be con-r 
sidered from the urgency 'of the times, yet cannot its 
atrocity ever be wiped from the escutcheon of Glyn- 
dwr. Under pretence that many of the clergy had fa- 
voured the cause of Henry, unheard, and with a total 
disregard to innocence or guilt, he adjudged them 
to the sword, and sacrilegiously sacked and destroyed 
the cathedrals of St. Asaph and Bangor. Owen was 
BOW become the hope of his friends and the terror of 
his enemies. The repeated trump of victory had 
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itmted the . dormant spirit bf thd most indiiFercttt 
parts of the country. And by his past experience, 
anid the influx of additional troops^^ he became stilt 
more formidable from an invasion of the North, by 
the Scotch, which created ^a powerful diversion m 
his favour. He was hot only able to over-run great 
part of the principality, but to make predatory ex* 
cursions, and levy contributions to the banl^s of ^fad 
Severn. Victory trod close upon the heels of victory; 
and the English, 'beaten and discomforted in every 
quarter, to cover the disgrace of total defeat, attrfJ^ 
buted the causes to the incantattmis of witches and 
tvicfced sprites, enlisted under the banners of the 
•British Chieftain. Owen judiciously encouraged an 
idea so calculated to inspire his own army with 6out 
rage, and throw dismay and terror afnong the troops 
of his enemy. The Prin.ce of English Bards, while 
he pourtrays the vanity of Owen, makes him vaunt- 
ingly boast of his connection with the, spiritual 
world : 

. - : > 

«« Where :s he living, dipt in with the s^ 
That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland^ . 
Who calls me pupil ? or has read to me ? 
And bring him out, that is but woman's son. 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art ; 
Or hold' me pace in deep experiments ? " 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Owen's affairs began to wear so prosperous .art 
aspect, that he assembled a Parliament of the fiia^ 
cipal gentlemen who espoused his cause at Mach- 
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ynllctb;* ; H\$ U«fc to tbe priocipafity *ra| hef«t 
j<HTTidUy ackriowkidgcd, and tb^ cwwn ptackl iqx>Q 
his bead* H4 .Qnter»d. into an. alliance with itiie 
Perdea of Northjumlteriandi and with MbrtiiBer, m 
tbe napfie ofhia ferotbcr tbies EaH of March; and 
tbia triuoQvimte, Ukethe old Qnft;t)f Rome, 4>lacing 
ibair geographical inatruments before thefii, divided 
ibf ^^mp\tt i^ongst them. The jefFects of this 
coaUticn^ however^ was not friendly to the cause of 
Qly^dwr. Two armies arrived under the comniand 
of Mortimer ; and a third, under. Percy, tried to 
form a junction with Grlyndwr, and encamped la 
the viciQity of Oifrestry, Henry, with true nailitary 
9kj^4 $en^b]e, htm important it was to his cause to 
prevent, if poaaible, thi&jaticti<xi, hastened by forced 
marcb^ to eogage Percy, at the risque of being 
aorrounded by a detachment fmm the. allies, whom 
he overtook and defeated oear Shrewsburyi This 
caat a gloom upon Owen's atmosphere for. some time j 
but spurning fear and trampling on difficuUy, he 
entered into an alliance with Charles, King of 
France ; by whose assilstance, with t^dops and money, 
he renewed the war with redoubled vigour ; and was 

* Here he oarrowly escaped assassination, from a snare hid for 
hixt by his brother4n-law, David Gam, a profisss^d friend, an the 
pay of Henry. But the plot being opportunely discovered, plyn- 
dwr escaped* He spared his life fiom a&ction for his wife, but 
kept him in dose confinement for ten years. 

Powel says (p. 316',) that he was released upon his solemnly pro- 
niiing to be tree and loyal to Glynd^rr in iiiture ; that David basely 
Jrilftani his qngay wcnti^ andOnreacetaliatttdby baffUDg bissjoi* 
iiqaybol Gatn.cscap^> 
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SO successful this campaign (1404), that the Eugliah; 
were driven from every post; thcPrincipahty waa- 
alienated from the Crown of England,, and Welsh > 
independence appeared firmly re-established. The; 
next year the atnM)sphere was again darkened with 
clouds, and Heaven seemed to frown upon his. 
affairs. The English troops, led by ^ the wise and; 
intrepid Henry, Prince of Wales> proved invincible^, 
and the Welsh^ as jthough suddenly bereft of their 
usual: apint, yielded in .several pitched battles to- 
superior discipline, md became ah easy conquest to. 
the enemy. The. spirit of Owen liimself, who had. 
hitherto borne up against adversity, and shaken off 
difficulties like dew-drops fi*om a lion^s mane, seemed^ 
broken ; his principal friends dispersed ; and he was 
obliged to wander from place to place, accompanied 
by a few trusty partizans, amidst the retired and 
secure parts of the woods and mountainai . Shortly 
after this, Owen*s fortune again revived. He re- 
ceived fresh succours. froisotjFrance; and we find him 
at the end of tbie ^lear 1405, at the head, of a^ 
powerful and well-appointed army, encamped on 
Wobury Hill, in the parish of Witley, near Wor- 
cester, the Suburbs of which he burnt. The King 
was constrained t6 go a fourth time^ in ferson^ against 
this formidable enemy. Here the French, uneqpal 
in valour to the English, ^hameifuUy gave way at the 
beginning of the day ; and the allied army expe- 
rienced a miost: terrible defeat. Owen, with the 
r^ninant of the Wolsh^ made good his retr^t to 

X 
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the 'mouniiiiM of Wfeles ; end feeling the indica- 
tion which the brave always experience at the sight 
of cowardice, «ent the Freocli troops home, and 
begun to turn bis attention to internal defence^ 
Fh)m this period his affairs began rapidly to decline ; 
hiaf fonces were not only weakened by ihe late dis- 
asters, but also by the defection of ihd whole district 
of Ystradt Tywy. Though possessed of suiffici^nt- 
strength to- retain his fortified positions, be was too 
weak to medhate any thing beyond defenslvie ihea-r 
aires. Though bis career was stopped, and hk army 
almost dwindled to . nothing, yet, the spirit pf Owen 
was not utterly depressed ;. for in opposition to a 
grant of lands made by Henry, consisting of estates 
belonging io the adherents of Owen, be was not 
behind the King in an ostentatious displny of regal 
power. He granted a pardon to one John ap Ho^'eJ 
ap Jevan Goob, <^ Anno principatus nostri VI, datum 
apud'Kevn Llanvair X* die JunV^er ifistim j^rimi^emr 
On the seal was the portrait of Owen, seated in a 
diair of 8tat6y bearing a^ sceptre in his rigiit hand 
and a globe in bis left. Having lost his principal 
fortresses. Owed, tbbugh he bad acquired some 
additional followers, was unable to do little more 
than make prasdatory inroads upon the WeMi 
Marches, Numbers of his friends, wearied with tbe 
length of the war and the hopelesi^ prospect of final 
success, at length deserted hip standard ; and be 
was cMstrainied to confine himself t6 the most 6aU 
fi€aU|fdsses$nd de^s^le position's amidst the oioun* 



yet f»SSeteed thS Alpi &f Wd6^; iW W&fefe he^^^ 
fhained invincible^ -b^Ause mattcfesiibl* ; Ihoagh 156 
closely blockaded, as to cease to bi ft^ftt^abki ^ihb 
neigbboufhood, ^ 

Here, with a determined bravery, he maintained 
his position in spite of the whole force of England, 
till long after the death of Henry. When Henry V, 
wishing to have his mind and his troops disengaged 
to chastise the French ; and finding Owen and his 
adherents still in a respectable state of defence, 
who, in the absence of his troops, might annoy 
the neighbourhood, condescended to enter into a 
treaty with him. The tenor of which was a free 
pardon for him and his followers; and an act of 
oblivion and general amnesty for the whole king- 
dom. Whether the hero deigned to negociate is 
not said; probably his death, which happened 
about this time (1415), interrupted its completion. 
If this event* took place, as stated, at the house 
of his daughter, there is reason to suppose that he 
did. The treaty was, however, again renewed by 
the same Minister, Sir Gilbert Talbot, with the 
son Meredydd ap Owen, .February 24th, 141 6; 
and by his closing with the terms, peace was re* 
stored to both countries, after an undecisive struggle 
of fifteen years. 

♦ He died September 20, 1415, aged 61, 
X 2 
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I have given a short sketch of the exploits of thi^ 
extraordinary character^because they are little known;t 
i^d because , the events of the time of Henry the 
Fourth^ as tbey standi in the English history^ arc 
objure. witfaput; it*. 

YpurSj^ J. E. 
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"Dear Su?; V . ' ' * /^ \^L/ 7!^ •^^^V^-.. .: 

W E now .ehtei»ed -the ftriferiicd Vale of 
Llangollen or Glyndwrdivy ;' and'raniblcd'for mileii 
upon the banks 6f its itifl 'more celebrated rivir. 
The lofty Berwyn stretched- its high' table land to 
, the right, While the left was formed by gentle islopes 
land verdant- meadows. .' . » 

• As we proceeded, the motintains put on a bolder 
aspect: and the valley, with its river, assumed a 
more' varied shape. No longer l&e tranquil streani 
M^e before admired, it swelled and foamed vi^ith all 
the turbulence of ragfe, grew impetuous, and forded 
its passage over its uneven bed in i\\Q form of'^afA 
teibridied torrents Consistent, hciwever,*i with' its 
capricious character^* it* takes a devibufs QOursdl 
one while receding from the view and seeming to 
flow in peafceful sijlence,' at anotHer it appears rol- 
ling over shelving rocks,, vhile. ,its wood-iringed 
margin heightens the effect of the luqia^y . Y^ave. 

The road son:^tifnes..^scends the. BKi^iisy of tho 
mountain, and then suddeidy * dcops iiito- the . length- 
ened vale ; while tha l>ppo^te tftdv^^f^t^e river con- 
sists of 'moderately woodeSdbiUsj th^ present them* 



selves in all the luxuriance of forest foliage, inter-i 
spersed with numerous villas of the gentry, and 
white- washed cottages of the more humble inha- 
bitants ; which ^iy^ a^i^iq^a^ ^ehs^rms of life and 
spirit to the varied landscape. Descending into a 
rich bottom surrounded by woods, where a crystal 
strefim issued from a fissured rock into a natural 
basbh below, we saw a number of females assem'bled 
tjCXwash tfi^}Vr^x^'r.viih\ch .tb^yvperfqrpi^^ by first 
l^jf ij»g 4^ tp fipiak fq tl^e.b^gc?^!^* then beating it witli 
a pieqe of 6;sLt'\^av4 on a portioa qf t^e rpck^ and 
fifbWqg tlhf;. npior:?! 4*!iq?tP V^clefi wifb t^whandp 
la the? riin^ipg qtreaii> 2 ;t,b|^p spreac^ag ^tieift on t\^ 
turf to dry. This brought to our-r^oll^tio^ft sifnjiWs 
^qo4^ of W^^^Jpg m ? B««?^ppJisbe4<?oftntrx ^ wKich 
Big[S$ ifeQttr ,t6;hin[J>. ^h9; h^s.ev^r.jQd ^lig d^pviou* 
At^ps tq tbQ:.ba©Jkp-2Qf thb Mmc._^ ; Q^ shpmld it \ip 
J^faMdprQtf«>tJpr|.iWi4§r th« :roctf-flf fafiaei|>§i|t^ i^ 
feas at l««svgQt the san^iqa^fjf aptiqjkiii([j5j,^w4» 
^e ou«o«* ©f aQ0iqpt Qr«^i?tj . : 

^««killg ia.lbafipufSft of th^ rpm^r^^ 

f ' • • • • • 

^ . ** Tfye cistarns where Phpe^cian dames 
» W^h their /air gsuinents in the limpid st^reamsj 

■^' 'Where gathering into dtp A^f^^ 

■TlJc YucStfiirave a^paciocrtrbasan fllfij : .11: 

^ ' The miifes liiih^niefieU ra^gd beside ^e fnaia, ' 

- > ' jrrKl:top:^dMb v^nbat ^ibagCi of rtbepbiik. 

- . ' •^JplttnaPi^y^^^^F^.i^Ac.^^Jeaiisi^ . 
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, Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand,'* - 
. . j' . Pope. . 

J To. persons who have seldom beep beyond the 
precincts of a city^ this itiay appear a, very singular 
custom ; but it must 'be admitted an eligible one, 
li^here fuel is scarce ; and at least conducive to 
cleanliness and salubrity, , 

From hence the boundary to the, left opens in the 
sitiall, but beautiful .vale of Egwejst ; through vvbicb 
a rapid stream fronfi the , mountains of Yale, flows 
into the Dee. The variety of the scenery increased 
txcry step as we approachecl Llangollen. The Dee 
widens, and irregularly flows over its shelving bed, 
and^exhibits its^bottoni dry,' except at time o( flood, 
in^,various places. It xqnsists of ^laminated slate 
rock, making an angle of about thifty-two with the 
plane of the noriion ; but frequently rising into 
ridges of a sufficient height to interrupt and divide 
the stream of the river. It at length forsakes nearly 
the. whole of its bed, and contracting itswaters Into 
a narrow channel, throws them with velocity over a 
ledge of rock through a single arch of the beautiful 
bridge of* Llangollen^ 

This bridge consists of four pointed,* or angular 
arches, the widest not more than twenty-reight feet in 
the span. Built by John Trevor, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, in the year 1346, and is considered by the 
Welsh, as one of TriTlws Cpnruj, or^ The. three 
Elegan* Thiuga of Wales. 
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The town is small, on the southern bank of the 
river, and has nothing to boa^t of, ^ve a good parish 
church, dedicated to St. Collen, an Irish saint of 
eight, descents from Mathalwch, Lord of Cwl, m 
Ireland, who lies buried here : and a well endowed 
free school. The houses are meanly built, and the 
streets narrow and without pavement* But Llan- 
gollen* derives its consequence. frpm the celebrity of 
its. vale, the beauties of its surrounding scenery,* and 
the interesting objects of antiquity in the vicinity. 
AnxLperhaps no place is more justly famed ; where 
the septithental and refined lover of nature may have 
fufi scope for the indulgence of imagination. 

*i|f.4ji small distance, overlooking the town, is a 
very TiBat buirdirjg in the cottage style, fitted up with 
great tdste by the present occupiers, the Right Hon. 
Lady ESt^anor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. The 
former was sister to John, late Earl of Ormond, and 
is aapA '^the present Earl.* The latter is of the 
nobl6 f&^ify of the name in Ireland, . and cousin to 
the present Earl of Besborough. 

An extent of about two acres includes every thing 
graceful, as a confined pleasure ground. It is an 
elegant villa in miniature, and justly entitled to Miss 
Seward's appellation, *' The Fairy Palace of the 
Vale."^ 

These ladies, united by sisterly affection/ conge* 
nial talents, and endued with Virtues and accom-» 

• This lady is omitted in Kearsley*s Peerage ; but this U but one 
error among many« See Titles Drogbedai l)alb(m5kjf ^c< 
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plishrnents, calculated to adorn more public scenes, 
retired early from the gay world, and chose thin re- 
cluse spot for their constant residence. Avoiding 
every appearance of dissipation, they lead a life as 
retired as the sittiat ion. ... 

'■ While we lahientthat such examples of female virtue 
•should be lost to society' in an age of levity and vied 
like the present, we cannot help admiring the spirit 
of selWenial and command, wbieh could ihspii?e such 
'contempt- of 'thfewori'd it) thi^ youthful period oflife^ 
^urrdunded with th^ blandishments of pleasure, and 
the allurement <Dfdinbitionv '-- ^ 
- The morning being^ wet, damped the ardor of oar 
conipany for the proposed excufsiott toi Llan Egwest, 
and Dinas Bran. Setting out alone, a walk of 
about a mile up ^an ascent, brought me. to the 
foot of a hill of conical shape, rising suddenly orv all 
sides from its liase ; ob the^ summit of which stands 
the celebrated castle of ' 

,•.■•■;•■ m 

The fragments of this ancient building rising in 
the clouds at a distance, are a surticient guide to it. 

The thick misty rain that had fallen, rendered ,the 
ground very slippery ; which increased the difficulty . 
of climbing this otherwise arduous acclivity. Bttt 
seized with the Enthusiasm of ftn antiquary, and 
burning with ardor to survey the spot where Free- 
dom's Chieftain sat in proud security, amidst op- 
pression's storms, I resolved upon the ascent, and 
at length overcorbing every difficulty, gained the 
mountain's brow. • 
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The building, which occupies the whole of the 
summit, ^ave a narrow esplanade at the top of the 
front escarpeoj^ot, , is pot large* Two wells and a 
chapd, bpside- other apartments, were contained 
within it. The materials are the shistose stone of 
the neighbourboOd. The form is oblong; length 
two hundred und. ninety feet ; and breadth one hun^ 
sired and foo'ty ; the wall$ exceeding thick, and 
thos^ at present standing, froai ten to eighteen feet 
high. The side least steep was defended by deep 
trencher cut through the solid rock. From the 
breaches made in the >»aUs, this fortress most have 
been exceedingly strong ; and from its inaccessible 
situation, impregnable to every assailant buttbe.isw 
vincible one of time. To this theimoftldering ruins 
give acnple proof of its submission ; ^ 

<« Beyond the saiw» and yet pn hill full hygH» 
A castle stands, an old and ruynous thing f 
' That haughtie house was buylt in Weather's eye, > 
A prettie pyle and pleasure for a King ; 
A fort, a strenght, a strong and. s^tately hold 
It was, at first i tho' it now is full old ; 
On rocfce alone,' full farre from other .mount 
It stands, which showes it was of great account.** 

CHVaCHYARD. 

i Here nngbt; the leaders of the brave, but over* 
powers! Britons retreat, when QJory hack them 
quit the field, and wait fen more auspicious vmjh 
mems : b^re seqi^rely hide while the marauding 
enemjr burnt th^ir tpjvns, and kid waste their eouap 
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Ujf to meditate revenge, and farm 'planiS of jo&fc' 
rtitlaliattOQ^ Prtor to the use of oannon, thisi p)ace 
oQuld only fao iakcn hy treachery, or stafrved inta 
aarmoder^ Itiwas j^ncraliy supplied 'With a year's 
ppQ^sioris. *' ' • . ' • 

' The EiigHsh forces chiefly consisted of Baronial 
levies; these temporary troo^^ were-^inly forrDidable 
ia campaigns )^ sgon quitting the.iidid, hy.tbe'teH 
nuk-e bf their' service, they .were . ill calculated for 
hhchfdi. ^ £^Yen.a .r^gsalar siege,, if ohstinale; gene# 
rally sickened and disheartenqd the soldiers, and 
c^bliged their Qommanders to quit the field i not 
tthfreqoenilly in disgrace and in&my. > 

. This is doubtless a very ancient, and one of the 
ppimitvve Welsh castles 5 but the period of its erection^ 
arid by wbon> erected, are both buried io equal obli^ 
vibnl It if said, but upon no authority, to havei 
been huiit by Br^ous, a Gallic general ; and faeoca 
its name. Camden derives it from bryn^ a Britisit 
word £(!>r hill, and dinas^ a fbrtifled place, /. e, the 
B&rtress of the Hill, It is more probably derived 
(aa Lioyd observes) from the mountain stream that 
flows oeap it, called Brftn ar Crow, from the colour 
of its waters, imitating the fibathers of the bird \ and 
It is called Crow Castle by the people. It was the 
seat of the ancient lords of J&l or Yale, ^nd proba* 
bly built by one of them. In 1257, it afforded an 
asylum, fibm the fury of his justly enraged coun- 
trymen, to Gryffydd ap Madoc, who basely sided 
with Henry II, and betrayed his country. On his 
death, the guardianship of his children vested in the 
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Crown, by feodal custom . The ddest the King com-' 
mitted to the custody of John, Earl Warren; and the 
secondto Roger Mortimer. The guardianswell under- 
stood the natureof their chargc,and faithfully executed 
their private instructions. They procured the assas- 
sination of the children, and took possession of the j 
estates. But Warren, struck with remorse at the ' 
foul murder of his innocent ward, spared the third 
son, who must also have been ccnnmitted to hift 
care; and afterwards procured for; him, by a grant 
from ;^ward I, that part of Yale, strictly the Lord- 
ship of Dinas Brfin. Whether the grant was only 
for his life, or he had no issue, docs not appear* It 
•ftefwards was possessed by the Warren family, 
whence it passed by marriage to the Fitzalans, Earls 
of Arundel, aad followed the succeiteion of the 
Lordship of Yale. It at present forms part o£:lbe 
extensive possessions of the Miss Middletotis of 
Chirk. . . •• 

In 1390, a celebrated beauty resided here,: s 
fleccndant from the princely house of Powis, o^riKid 
Myfaowy Fechan, she won the heart of a celebnated 
Bard, Hbwel Lygliw, who addressed bcf in a beau- 
tiful ode, preserved in Joneses collection ; she is the 
subject of an amiable , digression for . thp poetical 
authoress of Llangollen Vale : 

«' *Mid the gay towers on deep Din Branny*s cone ' 

Her Howel's breast the fair Myfanwy fires ; 
O harp of Cambria, never hast thou known. 

Notes more mellifluent, floaling o'er the wires ; 
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Than when thy Bard this brighter Laura sung» 
And wkh hisill-starr'd love Llangollen's echo rung/' 
. . Sbward. 

The time of its being dismantled is unknown, 
Leland^ describing it as a place of great strength^ 
•ays it was in^ ruins' in his tioie ; and relates a story 
of an eagle that built annually in the neighbouring 
rocks ; and that a person used to be lowered down 
in a basket to take the young, who was obliged to 
have another basket over his head to save him from 
the fury of the old bird. — ^Vol. V. p. 53. 

Looking round upon this demolished castle, once 
the Seat of royalty and power; its walls, some in 
hiouldering heaps, and others kept together by th* 
jfibres of the clinging ivy ; with the doleful plants 
Sameucus ebulus, Sorbus hybbida, and Cibcaa 
2.UTBTIANA, the inhabitants of waste places, in gi:eat 
luxuriance; my mind was naturally filled with melan- 
choly reflections, and the descriptive lines 6f Dyer 
came forcibly to my recdiection : 



" Ancient towers crown his brow» 

That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls. the ivy creeps. 
And with her arms from falling keeps ; 
So both a safety from the wind. 
On mutual dependance find, 
*Tis now the ravens* black abode \ . 
*Tis now the apartment of the toad ; 
And there fte fox securely feeds , 
And there thepoksonous.adder breeds. 
Concealed in mini moss, and weeds; 



} 



} 
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While ever And inon, there falls 
'l^uge h^aps of hony itouldered walls. 
Y41 Tittife has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 
" Has seen this broken pile Gotttpttie, 
Big with tht v^tiity of stitte } 
But tfaiidetit \i the smile of Fate 1 
A little rule* a little sway^ 
A lun-beaifi in a winter's day. 
Is all the proud and mighty have. 
Betwixt the cradle and the gfave/' 



Passifig the fdot of Fron Fawi-^ another cone- 
shaped hill, and trossing the Br&tk: in the Vale tjf 
Egwi^t, efand« the Pillar of EHsegi It is a round 
colamn, ofiginally t^yelvcf^et high; art improve* 
ment perhaps of the Meini Hirion s and which sii04 
seeded them as a monumental etnbk^ of the dead* 
Th^ inscription is now illegibld^ but waa copied hj 
liloyd } and informs ub, that it was erecttd about 
the end of the 7th, or beginning of the 8th cdnturyi 
by Cancenn; sacred to the memory of his great- 
grand-father Eliseg# 

It stands upon a pedestal, fiV6 feet diameter and 
eighteen inches thick ; the length of the remaining 
shaft is six feet eight inches ; of the capital eighteen 
inches. Folly and superstition In fdrmef times 
might have paid religious honours to this pilW, as 
a Cross ; and the ignorance and fanaticism of later 
times, for the same reason, laid violent hands iipon 
it, and mutiUted this pttcioua iK^omitnent 6f anti- 
quity. 
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At H ipfiiM distance dowd the stream stands the 
miMof . 

Valle CftUCIS Abb£y. 

This was a bouSe of CSstefdans/ founded Ar D. 
}(100, by Madoc ap, GryfFydd Maelar, Lord of 
Dinas Br&n, who was buried here; as was also his* 
son- GryfFydd ap Madoc, 127B. — Fid. Powel, H';^. 

Intended as a bufial place for the family, it can 
be no matter of surprise, that so quiet and recluse a 
situation was chosen, in preference to one in a more 
exposed part of the country, and on the banks of the 
boisterous Dee. The monks, who had nothing to 
do in the choise of a scite, might certainly with- 
greater abstraction and less interruption spend their' 
time in silent meditation and prayer, for the sou! of 
the founder; which these ecclesiastics were espe- 
cially bound to do ; and for which purpose the build* 
ing .was erected. Its endowmients wefe increased 
by numerous benefactors, and at the Dissolution, 
according to Speed, amounted to ^2\4 3S. 6d. 
The time of its erection was nearly the commence-p 
ment of monastic institutions in Wales. For after 
the destruction of that of Bangor Iscoed^ the first wo 
read of was that of Tygwyn, built A* D. 1146, 
^ After which (says Powel, 221) they mightily in- 
creased and spread over all the country. And now 
the fountain-head began to be corrupted, for the 
clergy maintained a doctrine which their ancestors 
abhorred : as may be easily gathered £rom that 
worthy divine^ Ambrosias Telesinus^ who tlourished 
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A- D. 540, when the Christian faith, (which w« sup- 
pose delivered at the Island of Afalan, by Joseph of 
Artmathea,) flowed in this land in a pure and un- 
corrupted stream^ before it was infected and polluted 
hy that proud and blood-thirsty monk, Augustine^ 
From hence it appears, that the churches in this part 
pf Britain long resisted the innovations of the 
Church of Rome ; and the monastic life was held in 
disrepute for centuries, after it was popular in Eng- 
land. What tends to confirm Powel's remark is, 
that the greater part of the religious houses through 
Wales were Cistercians; a division of the extensive 
order of St. Benoit, or Benedict, which had just 
sprung up, and was the fashionable religious order 
of the day,* 

The ruins of the church and part of the abbey 
still remain. The church was built cruciform, in 
several styles of architecture ; and furnishes a speci* 
men of the ornamental Gothic of the 13th century. 
A few of the arches are pure Gothic, but those which 
support the tower, and several of the doors are 

* Every thing with which man has to do, degenerates in time, 
the order of Benedictines became regardless of the excellent insti- 
mtions of their pious Founder, Robert, Abbot of Molines, pcr- 
ceiviitg this, took with him twenty. one of the most religioos of 
his monks to Cistenx, near Langres in Burgundy ; where he ereaed 
a new abbey, which he called Ciatercium, and his companions Cis- 
tercians, The first abbey of this order here, was founded at 
Rival in Yorkshire, about the year 113 J, by Walter Espeke, ac- 
cording to this distich : 

Anglia millesimo centes, anno quoque et uno^ 
. Christi et tricesimo, micuit Cistercias ordo**' 
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mixed and oniamentah The East end is in the most 
ancient style, . where the windows consist of long 
narrow slips, sharply pointed at top. The West 
end has a large window with three lancets; and 
under, an arched door way. Above is a small mari- 
gold window, of ,an elegant fret-work, with this 
incription — A. D. ADAM. D. M. S. fecit hoc 
opus. Face beata. quiescat. Amen : and under, the 
mutilated date, M. D. . . . This unknown person 
probably repaired, or rebuilt this end, the beginning 
of the l6th centufy. The pilasters that support the 
internal arches end in capitals of elegant foliage ; 
and the mouldings of the arches are highly orna- 
mental.' In the North transept is a chapel, with 
two afches, and near it a double henetiery or vessel 
for holy water. 

Adjoining the church is the abbey. The abbot's 
apiartrtient was contiguous to the church, with a 
small opening into it, whence he might, if indis-' 
posed, hear the service of the church performed 
from his chamber — A similar accommodation be- 
longs to the Principal's lodge, at Jesus College; 
Oxford. 

The-front of the abbey was noble in its appearance. 
A large window, highly ornamented with stone 
tracery, and which reached from the roof to the 
ground^ is still visible, with three long lancets; 
and over them two others, with remarkable pilasters 
dropping from them. Within are the marks where 
stood a small narro\y stair-case. The cloister is 
vaulted, and supported by rows of low pillars; now 

Y . 
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divided into apartments, wfiich are appropriated for 
cattle ; a ferm«r occupying part of it as a dwelling 
house. A number of ash- trees have taken root in 
the area, and spread their beads .high above its 
mouldering walls. This is said to have been the 
first religious house in Wales that was dissolved. It 
remained in the Crown till the time of Jan>e9 the 
First, who granted it to Edward Wotton, afterwards 
created Lord WoUon. 

" Say ivy'd Valle-Cracis, time-decay *d. 
Dim on the bank of Deva's wand'ring flood, , 
Your riv'd-^rch gliram'ring thro' the tangled glade. 
Your grey hills lowering o'er yon night of shade; 
Deep in the vale's recesses do you stand. 
And, desolately great, the rising sigh command.'^ 

Seward, 

J The situation of Valle-Cructs Abbey, in this re- 
cluse vale, surrounded by lofty hills, and secluded 
from the world's rude gaze by thick woods, pecu- 
Uariy fitted it for meditation and prayer; and it 
seems truly one of those seats 

" Where erst Devotion did delight to dwell.'* 

. In the deep repose of this secluded spot, not a 
sound was to be heard that could disturb the solem- 
Dity such scenes were calculated to inspire. The 
mouldering walls, loudly bespeaking the frailty of 
all earthly things, and the sun bursting from behind 
a cloud and peeping through the time-worn crevices 
of the building, threw a tint of melancholy light; 
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antl the consideration, that it was holy grotind,*all 
tended to heighten the enfcrgy of thought* And who 
is there, endued with a jnind to think and a heart 
to feel, that could thoughtless passover ruins erum- 
bling beneath bis feet? Who, that ever ^trievv what 
sympjithy meant, could pass by places that have 
figured in the page of history, without furnishing 
bis tribute to fallen greatness ? Who, that ever felt 
a spark of devotion, could irrfeverentFy tread upon 
ground consecrated to religion, and look indifFe- 
fettlly upon, walls erected far the service of tho 
Deity ? If there be siich a man, I renounce all con- 
Aeclion, I scorn the most distant communication^ 
with him ! He is tb6 vile, the sordid slave of earth ; 
rfnd is destitute of every ingredidot that enters into 
the composition of humanity ! 

But what is it gives rise to these sensations I feel ? 
Is it the building? The mossy walls, the pointed 
arch, the ponderous columns, the figured niche, the 
dim recess, the prospective gloom of the long-drawn 
^iles and fretted vaults ? No ! These, unconftected 
^ith the lapse of ages, produce no such powerful 
effects. Is it the recollection of the pomp atid 
grandeur of the Catholic worships once performed 
v/ithin the sacred walls ? its music, torches, tapers, 
masses, precessions, vesper and matin rites ? No ! 
These to the rational Christian must excite a smile, 
and pity for the spirit that produced them ; save as 
they were connected with the important truths of 
Religion. Yes ! yes ! it is this lies at the bottom of 
all the solemn veneration I feel 1 It is this gives me 

Y 2 - 
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the hesitating step. This excites the strong emo- 
tions of awe ! This absorbs my attention, and lifts 
my heart towards Heaven ! ! There is something 
immortal within us, that, when subjects like these are 
discussed, or presented to our view by memory and 
reflection, demonstrates our connection with the 
invisible world. For what purpose were these walls 
erected ? For what endowed with such a profusioa 
of wealth ? What these sacred altars ? What these 
hallowed shrines ? Where are the original inhabi- 
tants ? Where the series of successive generations ? 
Whither are they gone ? What is there employ-, 
ment ? What their pursuit ? Are they still exercised 
with anxieties and cares ; still the subjects of afflic- 
tion atid pain ; still obnoxious to disease and death ? 
Or, are they exempt from all these j and, having put 
oiF the body, put off every thing mortal with it ? 
And, as they taught, entered on a land of perfect 
happiness, breathing setherial air, sunshine without a 
cloud, and everlasting joy beaming upon their 
heads ? Doubtless some of them are ! Then what 
am I ? What is my pursuit ? Whether does it tend ?• 
Alas ! said I, the age of superstition is gone ; but is 
not. the age of religion gone with it ? Revert, ye 
halcyon days, when to be religious was to be fashion- 
able ! When to be devout was considered rational ; 
and when a life of religipus instruction, and devoted- 
ness to God, was esteemed the highest of all sublu- 
nary employments ! Riveted in the most profound 
reflection, I seemed to have strengthened my con- 
nection with the spiritual world, nay almost border- 
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ingupon it; every thing around me conspired to 
cherish the pleasing idea, and it was not till the 
importunate demands of hunger reminded me of 
my mortality, that I could be induced to forego it. 
With reluctance I left the solemn scene, and, re- 
tracing my steps, joined my company at the Hands, 
or Union Inn. 

We met with excellent accommodations, but the 
charges appeared unreasonable, till we learned that 
mutton was 6d. per pound, beef 8d. veal Qd. 
chickens 3;s. and 3s. 6d. per couple, and every other 
article proportionally dear ; and that provisions of 
^11 kinds could be procureid cheaper from Shrews- 
bury, a distance of thirty miles, including carriage 
and commission. The cause is obvious. The Salo-. 
pian butchers drain the country of the fat, and 
the graziers buy up all the lean, cattle, to feed on 
their rich pastulres for the London markets. The 
large purchases they make produce a partial scarcity; 
this prevents a regular supply, which always en- 
hances the price to the consumer. Persons, there- 
fore,, desirous of living in Wales, from the idea of 
its being a cheap country, in which they may re- 
trench, must go where the art and the avarice of 
the English traders have not extended their influ- 
ence; where the market furnishes a supply equal 
to the demand ; and where the produce and the 
consumption of the country reciprocally alternate 
together. They must admire the wilds of Merion- 
eth more than the beauties of Denbigh ; and rather fix 
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their re^dence on the bank pf the hpmble Dyfi than* 
of the boisterbufi DeCt 

A fpw miles from Llangollen wc met with tha 
famous boundary between England and Wa\e%, 
called ' 

CLAWDD QFFA, 

The kingdom of Mercia, one of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, including the Cornavii, Corutani, Dobuni, 
and Catnellani, bordered on Wales, The Welsh 
frequently made inroads upon the Saxons. QfFa en- 
tered into a league with several other Saxon Princes, 
passed the Severn with a numerous army, drove 
them tp the mountains with great slaughter, an4 
took possession of the flat country west of the Severn. 
In consequence of which the seat of the Princes of 
Powis was removed from Pengwern, (Shrewsbury) 
to Mathraval. Sensible of the grea^ evil of these 
continual inroads, Offa, to mark the confines of each 
countr}', or to give the greater security to his own, 
caused a deep dyke and rampart of earth "to be 
made,* which extended* a hundred miles over rocks 
and mountains, and across deep vallies and rivers, 
from theCIwyddian hills to the mouth of the Wyc.'J* 
It may be traced at Brachy-hill and Lanterdeji in 
Herefordshire, and is continued northward from 
Knighton in Radnorshire, over a part of Sbrop^ 

♦ A, p. 776 r 

i Tber^ are piarlcs of small artifiei^ iD6uin8 at certain dUt^nce^ 
jilong tbe course, which were probably the s^itc^ of Sxts^ wiil^ U 
Wft§ (:p|i8i4ered as a boundary, . 
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jfairc ; eoters Montgomeryshire* between Bishop'a 
Qffltlc and Newton ; parses over Mynydd Digoll,- 
tibirougfa Liner-park, to the Severq, at JRuttingjton, 
jMt below the conflux of the Bele and the Severn ;• 
k-appears again passing by the churches of Llandy- 
atlio and Llanymyncch, over the horsevqourse abovA 
€)sdrcstry ; whenciC it descends . to the Ceiriog, near 
Chirk ; crosses the Dee, and thfe Rhiabon road, near 
FksMadoc; and jSorma. part. pf the turnpike road from 
Wrexham to Pentre Bj»cbdn ; leaves Minera on the 
left, crosses Cegsdog river ; and at a farm near 
Treyddm chapel, in.tiift iiArish o£ Mold, . Flintshire,? 
ceases to be visible. This great, wofck. still retains 
the name of OfFa's Dyke, and is an evidence of the 
Ignorance and barbarism of the' age 5 having been 
raised with immense labour ; but directed to no 
important use, at least as a line of defence between 
two hostile nations.; As a mark of the boundaries, 
it ansjvered no beneficial purpose ; and OfFa only 
betrayed his ignorance, when he supposed this pro- 
hibitory line would restrain th^ incurious of the 
Welsh. They smiled at his folly, despised his toils, 
and irresistibly carried their ravages far and wide on 
the English marches. So formidable were they for 
a long season, that a sanguinary law was made by 
the victorious Harold, that any Welshman who was 
found on the eastern side of. OfFa's Dyke should 
have his H^ht hand cut ofF; — Fide Speed's Chron. 401 . 
I have been thus particular respecting this celebrated 
Ipoundary, because most authors, have mistaken tjie 
line, andjconfounded it with another, but similar dykc;^ 
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equal in depth, but not in extent;* to that of'Offa's, 
called Wafs Dyke. It attends it at unequal distances 
from five hundred yards to three miles or more/ till 
the former disappears. Even Camden describes part 
of one and part of the other, for Ckiwdd Offa.-*-^' 
Vide Vol. W.f. 698. Both are accurately delineated 
o^^ Mr. Evans's map of North Wales. I am at a loss- 
to conjecture for what purpose Wat's was made, 
unless, as the foss of the atber was oh the side of 
Wales, the Welsh might have used it as in entrench* 
ment ; and the English.or Danes might have formed 
the other as a counter harmK^^ Old Churchyard 
notices the distinction ; 

, " Within two miles there is a famous thing, 
^al'de Offaes Dyke, that reachelh farre in length ; 
All kindof ware [people] might thither bring. 
It was free ground and cal'de the Brilaines Strength. 
ff^at^s Dyie, likewise, about the same was set. 
Between which two, both Danes and Britaines met. 
And trafficke still \ but passing boundes by sleight. 
The one did take the other prisoner streight/' , . . 

This is another inducement to think that WatV 
Dyke was made by the Danes ; that in time of peace 
the inhabitants might be permitted to barter their 
respective commodriies for mutual benefit ; and the 
space between the two dykes be considered as neutral 
ground, like the frontier fortified towns on the banks 
i)f the Rhine. ' 

* It is only discoverable at Maesbury, near Oswestry, and ends 
ftt' the Dee, near Basingwerkt 
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. An infringement of the laws of hospitality on the 
part of the Welsh, it is said, led to the sartguinary 
statute of Harold ; and the Welsh prohibited i;i 
future the privilege of. putting a foot beyond Clawdd 
Offa. On the right of the village of Chirk, on the 
summit of a lofty hill, projecting from the Berwyn 
Chain, stands 

'' "' CHIRK CASTLE, 

' The present edifice stands upon the scite of orid 
mbre ancient, belonging to the Lords of Dinas Bran,' 
^aljed Castell Crogeh. It was built by Roger Mor- 
timer,* who seized upon Chirk and Nanheadyvy, ad 
Warren did upon Bramfield and Yale; By purchase 
it went to the Fitz-AJans, by marriage to the Mow-^ 
htays ; and, after seeing a number of owners, it waS 
gold by the son of Lord Bletso to Sir Thomas Myd-t 
dleton, in whose family it still continues. The two 
Miss Myddletons inheriting, as coparceners, on the 
demise of their late brother! 

The castle is square, having two courts and a mag* 
ftificent gateway, strengthened at the corners with 
four round bastions, ending in small turrets. The 
Entrance is between two round towers, by a high 

, ♦ A communicatidn to the Antiquary Society imports, '« that 
it was begun 101 1« and finished 1013. The repair of the wtngi 
destroyed in Cromwiell^s tiipe, cost 28,0001. ; the front is 250 feet 
long ; the court \6j by 100 ; and five round towers, oO feet diame- 
ter; Adam's Tower, 80 feet high; the wall near the dungeon 
$ feet deep ; and the dungeon as deep as the walls of the castle are 
high/' 
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narrow arch, not exactly in the centre of thelVoht ; 
and a pair of gates of eXquiaitei beauty, wrought ia 
9Q txch^ a style as to he considered a wonder of Wales*' 
The first appearance is grand, ^ but on a iiearer view* 
the building is heavy. Among the chief rooms SM 
t very large ^loon, handsome dj:awing-fOQin, and a 
picture-gallery, abounding with scarce and va^mi^^ 
portraits, one hundred feet by twenty-two, with a- 
variety of other handsome apartments ; but all are 
duH," owing to the windows principaUy looking to- 
wards the are^s of the castle. Part of it was deina* 
lif«ht4 during the civil wars. Sir Thoma3 was longla 
strenuous advocate ofthe Parliamentarijip iide cff 
the qvieetion, and a v^y 'successful offlctr in ' tbaf 
cauii^. But, towards tbie ^decHtie of life, like w»ny 
more embarked in the nmt uncoustituiional hmi^ 
ntess, perceived that be had .be^O spilling the blood 
of his countrymen to establish the pqWer of a faction, 
whoee tyra^iny was far worse than that whrcB be rose 
in arms to oppose. He now, but too late, enidean 
vonr^d to make restitution, and, in conjunction with 
Sir George Booth, en(ieavoured to restore the w^eiait 
wnstitutiort and laws. But tjae forces undfr-SijJ 
C^eorge were quickly defeated..by .tte active ^ 
vigilant Lambert. Sir Thomas took refuge in his 
caStfe of Chirk, where Laitalxsit puGSuoiii laifn ; 'and, 
after a few days' sbev/of defence, he was constrained 
to surrender at discretion. One side, and three 
towers, which jLambert destroyed. Sir Thomas after- 
Wft«l rebuilt in qivb year. Th^ <fenR|iee occasiqjwd 
by the civil wars was estimated at ^80,000. On l^ 
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Xostoration, Sir Thomas was oflEbred £| coronet for hh 
gppvices and his suflferings, which he refu?e<;f. TiM 
venerable pile, though its hUtory is not so interest- 
ing as many other castles, yet, when we take into 
the consideration, that it hps withstood the storms ef 
warfare and of tiffie^ for five cmturies^ has much 
to boast of; and is, perhaps, the most perfect castel- 
lated mansion of its age in the kingdom. 

The park is very extensive, reaching to the foot of 
the Berwyn mountains; and covered in places with 
Jofty forest trees. The pleasure-grounds are well 
kid oiit, and the difibrent ptaatations disposed wkh 
great taste. But what arrests the atte^ntion of the 
traveller is the incomparabic and almost incon- 
ceivable view from the elevation near the house. It 
is impossible to imagine any thing more extensively 
grand ; .sevitUem c^mties^ as a natural map, spread 
their varied beauties before the eye of the speetator^ 
Towards England, the plain and town of Shrews- 
bury, its towers and spires ; the range of ^table land, 
called the Clay Hills, extending^towards the Malvern 
Hills, in Worcestershire ; the soJitary Wrekin ; the 
high land that bounds the Vale Royal of Chester : 
towards Wales, LlangoHea V^le, Castell Dinas 
Bran, and the boisterous Dee ; the range of mo.un- 
tains dividing the counties of Merioneth and Mont- 
gomery, the CUvyddian hiJls, and the Snowdon 
Chain ; with nwuntaitvs appearing piled upon moun- 
tains, till height and distance give them the sem- 
blance of the neighbouring clouds. Indeed, nothing 
can ^JKceed the variety and e^ient ef scenery disco- 
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verable from this enviahh spot. Chirk is also famed 
in history as being the residence of a Lord Marcher / 
and as this is little understood, I will furnish you 
with a few hints relative to the subject, and should 
be happy if I could see a good history of 
Lords Marchers. 

It has long .been a question of difficulty when these 
peculiar Seignories and distinct Jurisdictions took 
heir rise. 

; During the time of the Saxons we hear nothing of 
t.hem. The Severn waaconsidered the ancient boun- 
dary between Wales and England till the time of 
OiFa : what was conquered by that monarch, on the 
western side, was annexed to his kingdom of Mer- 
cia ; and, as a portion of the kingdom of England, 
came into the possession of Alfred the Great. When 
Ije divided the kingdom into shires or counties, he 
made part of the country, west of the Severn, a 
county of itself, by the name of Hereford; and* the 
residue he added tp the eastern side, for those of 
Worcester and Salop. Though some of the lands 
were granted to the Saxon nobility, who built castles 
for their defence, yet .they were not. considered as 
sole guardians of the Marches. The crown was obli-» 
ged to guarantee their new possessions, and the towns 
of Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, and Gloucester, 
were fortified, and kept in a state of defence, to repel 
the incursions of the Welsh. It seems to be a ne* 
cessary distinctlon,> that as much of Wales, as was 
obtained prior to the Norman Conquest, the Saxon 
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Prmces obtained at their own charge, and for their 
own use ; their subjects not being suffered to inter- 
meddle in the affair. The word marches ' sigmfit^ 
the limits between the Welsh, and English ; and, 
as the country west of the Severn was put under the 
protection of the lords of these places, so far they 
might be considered lords protectprs of the marches* 
But it was not till by grants from the crown they 
obtained a right of conquest, and were invested with 
certain palatine jurisdictions and baronial privilegeflj 
frSm tenure and creation, that they were entitled to 
the appellation o( Barones Marchi^^^ or LorJs Mar^, 
(hers. Thqy were considered, from their importance, 
superior to other barons, and, from the red book in 
the Exchequer, it appears that they were sumnionr 
ed to attend the coronation of Queen Eleanor, con- 
sort of Henry Hid, by the style and title of Mar^ 
chiones Marchiie Wallia^y or Marquises of the Welsh 
Marches. This was the origin of the poble title of 
Manjuis (Vid. Blackstone^ Vol. I. />. 398.) next in 
honour to a duke. 

The Welsh considered themselves as an indepen- 
dent nation, and had uniformly refused submission 
to the crown of England. The invasion of England 
by the Normans they looked upon as a contest be- 
tween two foreign nations, in which, as they had no 
interest, they had no right to interfere. 

♦ They were Barons In the true import of the word, according 
to the definition of the Civilians, <' Merum mistumque imperium 
in aliquo castro oppidove, concessione principis.*' 
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William, and his successots, cdnceiving that i 
fight of conquest, in one instance, conferred on them 
H title to possession rn.the othfer^ levidd forces and 
vraged ivar upon the borders of Wales; but, aftef. 
f«^VeraI attempts to crash them, from th^ natarifc ef 
the country rfnd the milit.iry prowess of the inh^br-» 
ftanis, proving unsuccessful, William, in the true 
Spirit of Machiaveliafi policy, divide & itnpira^ 
adopted a new mode of warfiif e ; he issued grants 
to certain ' favourites of all the lands they shotild be 
able to conquer from the Welsh ;* invitations were, 
at the same titfie, S6nt to the Welsh, possessing 
' stignories on the boi'ders, with ample promises art- 
m^xed, and ^ reis^rvalloh of all their rights and privi- 
leges, for the airftplc A^biolvledgment that they werd 
dependent upon the erdwn of England^ Littla 
however, was done cluring the reign of William; hfeJ 
attention was taken up too much with the refractory 
spirit of hi^ iieiv aiubjects and the revolt in Nor- 
IWafHiy^ to attend to the subjugation of Wales. Wil- 
liam Rufus, in quiet possession of the throne, and 
endued with fhore ambftion than courage, turned his 
attention to his father's plan ; his views were se- 
conded by t#o traitors, Jestyn ap Gwrgaint, fjOrd of 
Glamorgan, and Eipepn, a rebellious chieftain of Ca- 
ei'toirtheft. The wickedness of these men, coinciding 

• Tms measure, though originating in a wise policy, was ground- 
ed on the absurd idea oi forfeiture y because the Welsh, in a more 
prosperous state of theJr affairs, had refused that allegiance which 
ted be6n unjustly ^torted from them by force, and to which, 
through existing circumstances, they had reluctantly submitted* 
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Wth th^ view^ of Rtifus, infased a deadly poison into 
the bosom of their country. Jestyn agreed to re- 
ceive the Normans into his territory if they would 
assist in extirpating his great enemy, Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales. The Normatis; 
tinder their leader Fitzhamon, executed the task ; 
but, while Jestyn and Eineon were disputing about 
their respective shares in the recovered territory, 
Fitzhamon seized the opportunity, and possessed 
himself of the prfticipal part of Glamorganshire, leav* 
ing only the rough and barren mountains to the con«>- 
tending parties. The lands he parcelled out among 
the twelve knights that accompanied him in the ex- 
pedition, a feodal tenure, the right of which h6 
tested in himself. The king confirmed him in the 
possession of his new conquest, with the single prgN^ 
viso, that he should hold the same as a fief of the 
empire. A way was now opened for further sei- 
jKures. The fortunate issue of this adventure roused 
a spirit of enterprise among the Norman nobility. 
The King did not fail to catch hold of the ambition 
snd covetousness of his subjects ; he laid before 
them the strongest allurements, and influenced them 
by the strongest incitements to human actions, /A^ 
jffospecfs of interest and power. 

Several barons and others, consulting the wishes 
of the monarch, petitioned the crown for leave to 
do homage and declare their fealty for any conquests 
they might make; divers grants were accordingly 
issued out, conferring upon them all the lands they 
• should thus obtain from the Welsh, with the rescr- 
4 
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vat ion, that they should hold such lands in capife of 
the king. 

In the commencement, the only qualification for 
a Lord Marcher seems to have been a disposition foy 
conquest, and the only restriction the above tenure ; 
but, although conquest u^as the general principle in 
which this dignity originated, yet, in a few instances, 
we find a different ground for this distinction. Gryf- 
fydd. Prince of Povvis, finding his situation perilous, 
from the meditated conquest of Wales, and actuated 
by motives of fear and discretion, submitted himself, 
with. his dependent lords, to Henry I. agreeing to 
hoUd his possessions under him, paying the same obe-^ 
dience and fealty as the Lords of the Marches. 
. In like manner' the territory of Mowddy became 
a fief of the crown. 

The lordships of Bramfield and Yale, with Chirk 
and Nanthendwy, as appendages of the lordship pa- 
ramount of Dinas Bran, became the possession of 
English Lords Marchers as follows: 

Emma, relict of GryfFydd ap Madoc, being left 
with several sons, and not agreeing with her hus- 
band's relations respecting their education, being 
the daughter of an English nobleman, and prejudiced 
in favour of the English, delivered the two elder to 
the king's custody, under a pretence that they were 
wards of the crown, their ancestors having sworn al- 
legiance to the English monarch. He committed 
Madoc, with his patrimony, to the care of John 
Earl Warren ; and Llew^elyn, with his patrimony, to 
Roger Mortimer, third son of Baron Wigmore ; the 
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(bftner built the castle of Holt, and the latter the 
castle of Chirk, which were made thesplindid^sepul^ 
chres of these nnhappy orphans. Thus did these 
lordships differ from some others ; but in one point 
they all agreed : they did, and were obliged to bold 
of the king in capife. This, and renouncing tXkf- 
glance to the Princes of Wales,, was all that was r^^ 
quired of the saccecdingljordi Mardbers. \ ' 

Thus were Lord« of the Marchers made and estd^ 
blishedy possessing, in all cases^ except bigh treasorr. 
Jura & privilegia regalia. . . : . . j 

A number of new grants were continually issuing 
from the throne, and a Ime of offenaive JK>sts was sooh 
established to harass and annoy the Welsh. SoutB 
Wales being defenceless by the death of the brave 
Rhys ap Tewdwr,' favoured the designs of these mili- 
tary robbers ; among the foremost was Bernard de 
Newmarchcj who took possession of the three can-^ 
treves of Brecknock ; Roger de Montgomery next 
did homage for Cardigan ; and his younger son, 
Arnulph, obtained the extensive lordship of Pem- 
broke. The Earl of Shrewsbury did homage also for 
Powifi, and separated the town and adjoining estates 
from that lordship. The Eari of Chester for Engle- 
fielrf and Rhyvanioc, with the coast from Chester to 
Conway. Ralph Mortimer, for Elvcl ; Hugh do 
Lacy, for Enos and Rhos ; Eustace Cruor, for Mold 
and Hopcdale; Fitzalan, for Clnn and Oswestry ; 
Montalt, for Harwarden ; Dru de Buladan, for Aber- 
gavenny ; Gilbert, for Monmouth ; Fitzwarner, for 
Whittington ; Roger le Strange, for Elesmere;. 

Z 
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Martin J for Kcmes; Morris de Londres, for Cyd^ 
yfdy and Cornwallan ; and Roger Mortimer fot 
Mochnant, (now Chirk) Cynlleth, and Nantheu- 
dwyn, &c, &c« : 

J : Thus was the last asylum of the Britons in- 
yeated on every side, and inyaded by their inimical 
, neighboured ; South Wales was nearly all in posses- 
sion of the English and Normans^ and North Wales 
was curtailed and reduced to the island of Anglesea, 
the counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth^ and part 
of ^Cardigan and Denbigh. 

For the better secaarity of themselves, and the go- 
vernment of the people, the new lords erected castles, 
garrisoned them with their own soldiers, and built 
iowns in the most fertile parts of the country for their 
English followers. It was in this manner most of 
the castles and towns on the borders of Wales were 
founded ; this is evident, from the number of the 
one,* and the ancient charters, expressive of immu- 
nities to^the burgesses of the other ; few or none of 
them having purchased these of the crowii till many 
years after ; and, when that took place, which was 
seldom the case, they were only confirmations of privi- 
leges, granted them by the founders. 

Among the castles built about this time, were 
Pembroke, Tenby, and Haverfordwest, by Strong- 
bow and his family ; Newport, by Martin, Lord of 
Cemes; Cydwely, by Londres; Swansea, Oyster- 
mouth, andXoughor, by the Brewises; Brewis is 

♦ There were thirty.fhree in the county of Salop alone j and, ui 
the line of the Marclies, one hundred and fort/. : 
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nlfo Said.t6 have built Racteor,. Bind*,. otcJ Rhuiadr f 
Blaen LlyfRiey, by Herbert ; Cardiff and Cowbridge;* 
by, Fitzbamon, -and ^be Earls, of Gloucester ; . Neafcb, 
by Greenfield; .Abergav6nny, by Dm de Baladan.;> 
Bpthin,rby Lord Gnpyi and Denbigh, by, tbe E^rl of. 
Lincoln, Many o^ tbe^e* were fQrti6ed places, prior 
tQ:.tbQ Nprmar).i^uqufj$t, wbieh, jb^eing. devastated. 
by war, ipr injured by. tiipe, ^were i:ep4ired or re-, 
b.i)iId\byth<^i:;onqucring lords.. , . . 

t The tenure by Nvhiqh these lords held under the . 
king was, in^ case of war, to serve with, a ceriaia 
number of vassals; tofi^nish their castles with strong 
garrisons, ' wjjth sufficient military injplements and 
stores for defence ; and to keep the king's enemies in; 
i^ubjection. To efnable these lords to perforngi this, they, 
w^re allowed, to asS4me> in their respi^ctive territo- 
ries, an; tf^Wtt/^)[«rw^;V//(?»; their power seenis to 
^ave been as arbitrary and despotic, within their se- 
veral scignories, as that by which they were created. 
Various regulations, in divers reigns, were' made re- 
specting the nature and extent of their authority; 
and, doubtless, when their assistance was no longer 
wanting, their power was daily abridged and throwa 
into the scale of monarchical ag^andizement.. In 
the 24th of Henry VIII, a statute passed, c. Q, 
" against killing of young beasts called wainlings," 
(i. e. calves just weaned.) By this Act a penalty of 
!6s. 8d. per beast, was imposed on each offender ; and 
it was especially provided " that every Lord Marcher 
ghould have the forfeitures of every offender within 
their seignories^ UberiieSy and franchisee rajaiy-^ 
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Among the vmoM priviltgi^ claimed und^r thie of ^ 
these frmchlses royal may be reckoned fine» for 
non-appearance at tbeir eoufts; • tbe forfeUdre of 
common mainprise^ recognizatk^es^ mizes \ a power 
to hold courts baron and ieet^ to have ^\h and 
'strays, infangtbefe, outfangtbelei treasure trove, deo-^ 
dands, goods and chattels of fek>ns, persons con* 
deitan^d and outlawed) and also wreck do mere, 
wharfage and custom of strangers $ ^nd^*hy a ^treuh 
cf frivilege, ferhaps^ they getierally seized upon the 
go6ds and chattels of Chose who died intestate. ' 

There is nd record to be found in the tower, or* 
elsewhere, of any grant to possess the authority an- 
liexed to their dignity ; tbo king's writs,- from tho 
courts of Westminster, did not extend to, nor were 
they executed in, any part of Wales, except Pem- 
brokeshire, considered as a part of England by the 
title of Little England, beyond Wales. There wero 
several r^sons. why the high privileges enjoyed by 
these \ov^^ cduld not h held by charier \ when the 
king granted a baron the lands he might conqua* 
frOm the Welsh, it was not then known what he 
would conquer, or whether he would eventually 
obtairTan^^. Thd\jrds themselves would not be very 
soiicitoiis to procure such ' charters, as it sometinies 
happened that the lands they had thus taken posses^ 
sion. of \yere restored hy treaty, or the Welsh reto^ 
vered thetn by fovcfe of arms, and expelled the Mar« 
chers. A still more powerful reason alleged is, thai 
the immunities 4irid rights were of so hi^h a nature, ana 
^0 united fy laiv ivith the ero^tvnj that it was not hi 
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fke fmMT' of ike iiii^. to: i^^^g^U or ^sunilf shfnfs It 
was tli&ogbt advisable, frooi the Urgefic)^i)f the umei; 
t6 suffer the lords, by aofinivance, to esi^blish spc^t^ 
srgulations,' and exerei$0' soch authority as they 
Blight judge necessary^ iof the quiet and peaceable 
go^erniitHil; of the oavinjixy. Th^se jurisdictions, nc^ 
being recorded as ghanis fnom tb& QrK>^(ff if at any 
iinie questioned, cntgbt bie adjiidgQd^ovaMv 
1 In the raardiea'th^ i^ligliSh 4t^ chiefly 

administered^ and the teiiuiies.ft^r (bJt KaOst part were 
c)f ^thle same nature^ .^oSfifi X<>rd%. however^ froiQ 
prnitiaitial motiVes^ emlic^f voured to spothe the as- 
^eifty- of. conquest by permitting the Welsh iijif 
fadbit^ts^ Xo, inherit . after their aocSirat custom^ 
c^vedaUyL to.ithe laws of Howel Dda; with the 
fMiotriso, that nothing should be donei.contri^ry ta 
t^i Jitebest of :tJi8 Lord. Among! other concesr 
ckmspin &voar of the ouktoms of the Ibtin^r inhabit 
ciims, wasuhe use o( Gan^el-kind, pr the law whith 
mkle an equal diBtribution anK>ng all the male chil * 
lirea^f: the property of the deceased; and the 
t^ansferof lands by a surrender in Court, similar to ' 
our tenure of copyhold of. inheritaute*' 
, As the mode of conveyance, Qft well as the. law of 
auc^ession, was different with the two people in some 
Lordships^ two distinct* Courts Were established, in 
which rights were discussed according to the custom^ 
ftfthe two nations; one i^^Wcii ffelshefie^ .and th? 
oAkar Englisherie. In a few, lordaljips, the doubly 
custom prevailed ; where the tenants, being English^ 
were.allowed the privily of Ginwl-rkind s and U 
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the same time transmitted'tteirlnnds by*:f«ofFntenh 
^ This was temied, holding hy^ngUsh tenure and Welsh 
dole. In many 'places, theEngli^h customs. entirely 
prevailed. ' The whole jurispudence- xyithih their 
limits <lepended upon the wilt of the conquerors; 
But it sometimes happened, tbart the jumdiotien of 
one LordshifJ irifringed upon the ^rights' of anotheri 
and dispiltle§'atcfee about the extcttt of: their atrtho- 
rity.' -'A's'tbfey^t^'ti-e'all cqiaty'these dispute could 
•not be Settled by the means of i ordinary justice, 
it was neces^ary^' • therefore, that- superior iGduhSs . 
should be erected, for the purpose of aa:omtnoiidiing 
ihe difFerenc^esi The Lords Marchcra.regularlyridd 
Aeir ©arctoialGoutts, •whem; tberiflferiorlicads^iiirfho 
held of them,^4vere obligedrto attend. c : Tte; LDi;d« 
^f Olamorgaft.'Osually kcpliheir Ctnirt^in ihe casdle 
of Caerdifr;' 'litis, b^ an-InnricDatiMi from. tJac.^icgi 
was madt also ^a' Court of Cbanctr'y for the marciic* 
of South Wales. Appeals might be madje, both 
from the Loi^ds themselves 'against others, »idfalw 
from the people against the wrong judgments of. the 
Cords, to this higher Court; and all matter8';.of 
equity were to be decided in the Chancery Court. of 
Glamorgan. A similar Court was erected at Ludfow, 
for the marches of North Wales. In each, a Pne* 
eident and Council sat for the regulation of tbest 
Vicegerents ; and to restrain, in some degree, the 
opprtssi ve hand with which tbese Lordsv too fre* 
tjuently tyrannieed over their poor vassals. In tbo 
statutes m, large, especially those of Henry VIII* 
much informa$ion may j^e foupd . refative* lo the 
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nature and power of tbese Courts of ' Presidency.* 
Amongst Other regulations in that reign, it was re- 
commended by the King to the Welsh, to adopt the 
custom of other civilized nations, in taking one 
family name instead of the tedious manner of adding 
ihe uame of several generations, by the conjunctive 
particle ap \ and the Courts were requested to inforce 
a compliance to the King^s ijoishes.* The motive 
assigned was, the facilitating the identification' of 
parties in judicial proceedings ; but, infact^ this was a 
scheme of policy to blend the Welsh with the Eng- 
lish, by obliging them to drop the naines of their 
ancestors who had bled in the cause of liberty, aiid' 
assimilating them in narties as wdl as manners with 
thereon querors. - <• 

From the time of the Normans these tenures in- 
creased to the time of the Llewelyn", so that the* 
marches, which at first were no more than a line of 
demarkation between Wales and England, extended 
into the very heart of the country. On the death of 
that prince, in the eleventh year of Edward the 
First, the necessity and the grants ceased together; 
and after this period no more Lords Marchers were 

* Though the genteel people imitate the English, y^t still the 
prejudices of the lower classes rivet them to the ancient manner of 
appellation. By this in volute- method, the Christian name of the 
father is the surnan^ of the son or daughter, e. g\ if a person's 
n^mc i^:O<0en' Da'vid Xnhr O^en is hia appropriSite name, David 
his father's,' ^nd Luke his^grandfather's ; l^js son would be called 
Danjtd Otven'^ and David Owen's son, William Da^idy &c. ^ 

Women, after marriage, retain their maiden names, which occa- 
sions great confusion to those unacquainted with this peculiarity* 
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created. The Welsh submitting to Edward, bcf 
took; the principality into his own hand, and confel'^^ 
red it on his son Edward, Prince of Wales ; of con- 
^eqpence, all submissions- were afterwards nwle to 
the Prince. The King assembled a Parliament at 
Rbudlan Castle, where laws were enacted for the 
government of the country, according to the English 
manner. . From this time, no Lord Marcher coul^ 
exercise any. prerogative j not confirmed to him be- 
forc> withput a speical 'grant from the Crown. Having 
npw effected th^t for which they were created, their 
ppj^rV^r- and copsqquence gradually diminished and 
became .ob^olejtc. Appeals were constantly made 
from the Courts of Presidency to the Courts of West- 
minster. From the statute of Wales, 12 Edwai;d.I, 
various statutes had been enaclicd with regard to the 
iptjernal polity ; every one of which trenched upon the 
pQwer of the marchers, till the 35th of Henry VIII; 
when (by stat, 34 and 35, H. VIII. c. 26,) the various, 
jurisdictions were abolished, and Wales incorporated 
apd finally annexed by law with j^ngland«. Baroo, 
Hundred, and County Courts, were established. there; 
^nda session appointed to beholden twice a year id eacU. 
county, by the name of the Great Sessions of Wales ; 
in which all pleas of real and personal actions are 
held with the same. form of process as in the Court 
of Common Pleas in Westmin$,ter ; and writs of 
error lie from its judgments ( it being a Cburt of 
Record) to the Court of King's Bench. 

Still, however, these Lordships long retained 
^ pecv}liar privileges ; anc| tlie Courts of Presidenpy 
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were not finally cjissolvecj till ttiQ iS^st y«f of Wil- 
liam : and Mary ; wjiich j then tv^efe considered^ as 
tho preamble of the act (l Wm. and Mary, itat. I, 
c. 27,) sets forth *tp be an intaUrdJbh hurtben \s> 
th§ ^subject. The, original number of th^se.; Lords 
vas. twcnty-oi^^; of whon^.o^ mlyy Abergavenny^ 
now remains; wljoJs, in CQfiscquwQC of :tbi« K^ 
descent^^tb? firjt^JjQrd B4r(m. o/[ the reaim..[Tbt 
pothers are lost, either by fallit)^ to the. Growni or 
??lfirgiDg 5n Qther ofpces or titles ;• and the jurfsdio 
|ion tind authority^ the s?igns Jjy which they werfe 
^nj9wn, being no more, it is difficult. to. disorimbitb 
these from other Lordships. Th^y may be knowtt* 
^wever, by tlj^ following: iftf^erencea: lat*:Iitiust 
have been inherited or Subdiaed prior :to the deatirof 
thp l^st DewQlyn, ad. It rawt ih^ve been held>.af 
-|he.JK«f in chiefs . and not of .tbe frmcipality* 
3df Any sujt„ ib^t ipay have ariaen about, the titi*, 
inftst.bave been, pleaded at common law in West*- 
ininster. HalL ,:4» All offices of oth^r itiatiors, tbait 
Wj^re held of the King or of the principality, were 
fcund by virtue of; writs out of the King's Exche^ 
-guer of Caernarvon or Chester, for North-Waled ; 
and Carmarthen or Cardigan for South-Wal^s ; and 
0Ht. of Pembroke for lands in that Earldomi Bot 
the E?abeator of the marches of Wales, in ancient 
tiqiQi inquired of the ^tenure, and found an iniquisitioa 
^i ntoriem^ tbeiLord hywritb^ of the Chsncery of 
England; and, as these Lordships were not jn any 
^hire of England, the business of the inquiry was 
fj^id.on the espbeator.of the neatt English oounty ; 
^nd such escbcators .bad the cb^rjgt and Mrvey of 
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-ft e Lordships marches; and such eecheator was to 
^o into any Lordship, and swear an:inque8t, and find 
^an office after the death of the Lord, and inquire of 
'the tenure and value of the Lordship. 

Thus have I given you a very brieif out-line of the 
.origin, power, and decline of Lords Marchers of 
^F^/^j ; necessary to be known for understanding 
an. interesting part of English and Welsh history. 
-Whoever wishes for Further elucidation upon this 
•obsolete subject will find much curious information 
'in a manuscript now in possession of P. Uoyd 
^Fletcher, Esq.* of Gwernhaeled, Flintshire, whence 
iihis was principally' extracted. 
:?^: Leaving i the noble -mransion of Chirk, the seat of 
"^-genuine 'h'*sphality;suM real elegante, we crossed 
'4ho river Ceriog,' a tributary to the Dee, and at pre- 
45ent t^ie boundary between England and this part of 
tWales ; and, puHitfg off our^laC^afe a token of re- 
•spect, bade'a rducti^nt adieu to the Pfiincipality, We 
turned our backs iipbfl a country which had furbish^id 
us with 'new sqenes at every step; wliere Nature 
•has been lavish with whatever tends to please and 
elevate the mind; where Flora sports in sweet variety, 
and spreads her matchless charms over Alpine heights, 
as well as lowly vales, in rich profusion. A country 
that was eminently distinguished as the birth-place 
and residence of the children of freedom ; who, 
from their independent spirit arid martial prowess, 

• This gentleman is among the number of those whose virtuet 
adorn distinction of rank. To the utmost urbanity of manqierss. 
Mr. Fleteher adds a libenl hospirality xhktMyi i contribution tfpon 
the gratitude of crery tiaveiling v isitor, iw\'.,\\'': > I 

L. ■ • 
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for centuries chastised rapacity and injustice, and 
made oppression and tyranny tremble on the Throne. 
The mournful reliques of whose skill and valour 
furnish theL,Aijtiq^ary-withcwi<ju& objects for re* 
search ; and lead the feeling rnind^ to admire the 
courage that defended them, to detest the spirit 
that caused their erection, and to weep oveir the lost 
independence of a people, ^fter sq many struggles 
£br itk preservation^. A country \yhere a pjain, hpnest, 
hospitable; peoplfe, uncorrupted' liy tvealth, and . not 
enervated by luxury, still, keep ^He noiseless tepour of 
l^ir .way; Wherif ,caltfi content ah3 bliss deh'gjff tp 
dwelt. Thoii lan^ of cliarms'farQwclJ Andye,'it< 
pnvied tenan^s^ pqw fa;-ewel ! . . 

, ' lam, yours/ &cr, / XJET, . 
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LETTER Jtni 

IN my forppier Icfters I have frequently ad- 
verted to the peculiarities of the people of North 
.Wales ; and some of their local customs hav6 heen 
noticed en passapt. The design of the present is, to 
detail a few pbserva^ions that could pot sd well 6.)l 
in vvith connected narrative. 

' From a variety pf causes, the Welsh have cliangea 
bur little in their persons or manners for centuries ; 
so that the observations of Gyraldus, in the reign of 
Henry II. (A. D. 1 1 88,) will, in many respects, 
apply to the present inhabitants of Nprth Wales. 
The modern Cambrian has the face rather broad than 
long, the space between the temples wide ; the 
cheek-bones prominent ; the hair hiacky and the ejes 
dark',* these, frequently accompanied with a fair 
skin and roseate bloom in many of the females, 
gives them an air of animated vivacity peculiarly 
pleasing, and may entitle them to be considered as 
beautiful, when its proper concomitant, proportion, 

♦ The author of A Walk Through Wales, when he describes 
them as having blue eyei zx^^yelloiv hair, must have had in view 
the people of the coast of South Wales ; where the mixture of 
Fleramings, Normans, and English, has scarcely left a single trait 
behind of the person or chariK:tw of the ancient Welsh, 

5 



inay be wantfng. The men are in general rather 
below than above the middle staturie. They are 
thickset^ with limbs rather small; and though in« 
stances have sometimes occurred of prodigious 
strength, yet, like their ancestors, tl^y are light anj 
active^ more free than strong ; and the modern, like 
the ancient Briton, is not very attentive to food or 
elotbing. The latter consists of a flannel jacket 
and breeches for the men ; and a lindsey jacket and 
petticoat, with a round felt hat, for thd women i 
while both sexes are seen to climb the craggy steepj 
and trip over the thorny plain naked to the Itnee; 
But they are not destitute of shoes and stockings ; 
these they carry in their hands to market and to 
ehurch ; and at the next adjacent stream they sit 
down on a stone, wash their feet, and put them on. 
Returning, they perform the same ceremony, and 
ky them up again.* Their food is equally coarse 
and scanty. Oatmeal cake or barley-bread, and 
potatoes ; and their drink the diodgriafel. This 
course is sometimes varied by hong-goat,* dried fish, 
cheese made of goats* and sheep's niiilk, and butter- 
milk^ grown acid from keeping. The cakes are 
manufactured by the mistress of the house ; the* 
ipeal is made into paste with water, and spread thin 

' * When Trevor, fiishop of Si. Asaph, gave Henry the sage' 
advice* not to provoke the Welsh to insurrection, the Lords gave 
for answer, '^ There could be no fear about such a han-fivhi 
rahbk** The king soon fbundf that it is easier: to despbe than to, 
conquer an enomy \ and what gave rise to the contempt was what 
rendered them always formidable and frequently vlctorioa's, " ' 
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upon, the baqk^tpnejover-thff jfirCj-tjO-Jjake* The 
colour raises 4 dislike, otherwise the ta§te is not di§-{ 
agreeable. Wheat floiir may .bp found in- spmo 
house?, but,' as yeast is rare^ tbe^e^ is cooseque^tlj^ 
little fermented |pread. 

, Refinement hap.. not yet deadpned the natural 
fefeljqgs pf the W^lsb, nor produced that apathy of 
behaviour whicl) preyails among a more polished 
people. • The fondness they evinpe for their country, 
^r^d tqnacious adherence to their native lariguagc, is 
not more remarkaWe than their singular attachment 
for each other. This spirit, which pervades the com- 
munity, in indi-viduals is most eminently displayed* 
^eal for the welfare of every branch of a nuiperous 
family, which produces reciprocal protection and 
respect between the higher and lower classes, fre- 
quently calls forth a spirit into action rarely to be 
met with elsewhere; and has, on some occasions, 
been exhibited in- a manner, that, to thoso narrow 
tninds which make self the centre of every ray of 
exertion, would appear extravagance and romance. 
Take one illustration* 

In consequence of the poverty of the soil and state 
of , husbandry, the harvest is very late; and fre- 
qn^ptly, from the uncertain state of the weather, 
a difficulty occurs of procuring the scanty crops upon 
which their existence depends. It often happens, 
that the strength of hands is hot adequate to. the 
labour, and a poor farmer is in danger of being 
ruined. But there is a natural sympathy amongst 
the Welsh, . that provide^ for this adverse circura- 
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Itance; Sensible of the evU. arisiqgfrom a ^st^^p^ 
crop badly housed, they form societies of assistances 
called Cymnjortbean.Cynhavaf, . Aa W09 as Qr;kp,<?ji 
twotfarmers have finished their own, or, what portion 
ia ready, they immediately repair, >yith their servaji)ift 
and horses, to assist their backward neighbour. Th^^ 
they do without any mother f^e or reward than thei? 
roainteriance, and the consciousness, that arises frotn 
the performance of an act of brotherly kin4n?ss, 
.We. have seen numbers, engaged, in this' amiablQ 
occupation, and the pleasure they felt might be de-, 
duced from their clamorous exultation. If the sky 
lowers, and gathering clouds forbode b storm, likely 
to mar their friendly intentions, the noi^ increases^ 
fsxertion is redoubled, and they seem more anxiouf 
to secure their neighbour's produce than their own* 
The desirable eiid accomplished, they return with 
shouting to the house^ where^ congratulating thi^ 
farmer's good fortune, they express' their mutual 
happiness in acts of cheering festivity. j 

It was not till I had witnessed these scenes of phi-; 
ladelphic labours, that I fully understood the elegan| 
allusion of the prophet, when speaking of the pleiar 
Bures of the favoured people of God : — ^' Tkey joy 
before thee^ according to the joy in harvest^ Isai, 
ix. 3. , 

Nor does this strong patriotism . and brotherly 
affection, this love of their country and their neigh-* 
bour, exclude the attention to the stranger. That 
endearing affection, hospitality,, :that disinterested 
principle, which makes the wants and the comforts 
4 
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of Others our own ; that sparkling gem in the breast- 
fdate of humanity, still forms a prominent feature 
te the character of the Welsh. Gyraldus says, " hos-^. 
pitality was so much the habit of this nation, by a 
iif)utual return of civilities, that it was neither offered 
to or requested by travellers. As soon as they en-^ 
tered a house^ they immediately delivered up tbcit* 
*rm» into the custody of a person in the family ; and 
if they suffered their feet to be washed by a person 
that oflfered them water for that purpose, they were 
considered as sojourners for the night. The refusal 
mt this civility intimated the desire of a little refresh* 
fcent ofrly.- * Ingenuous and considerate, the present 
gentry 'Contribute to the tomfort and accommodla- 
iion of the stranger ; they dispense with a liberal 
band the benefits derived from their exalted situa-^- 
tiow ; and support tbe dignity of character descended 
from their princely ancestors, by a pointed attention 
to those who hapjpen to. visit in their vicinity. If a 
person travel without recommendation, or has riot 
sufficient confidence to make one for himself, he 
toay consider the Welsh as averse to strangers. But 
with, it, it is only necessary to he known, thai he is 
come ,to survey the beauties of the country, when he 
is conducted to every thing worthy his observation, 
with the most jsealous attention ; and with an impres-^ 
save welcome, in vain expected in more refined coun- 
tries. Nor is this temper confined to large mansions, 
Supported by extensive domains ; it inhabits the 
fowly cottage ; and often in the miserable habitations 
©f pemiry have I witnessed its fascinating influence; 
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Tl^e North- Wallian'pea^aht will bring- out his little 
stores, borrow of bis neighbours, run with you miles- 
taput you in the way ; * and'so ftpjfrom asking for 
renatineratidn, will feel offended if you offer any.: 
Tfeis, blooming evergreen, that cheers the weary 
senses of the forlorn traveller, by the beauty of its 
blossoms and the fragrance of its scent, blows* 
throughout the year ; artd flourishes amidst the most 
ba'rre© rocks, and remotest wilds of Cambria. 
m High spirit and military courage are points no less 
legible in their character : the invincible opposition 
they she\yed towards the victorious legions of Rome, 
and the centuries they supported an unequal contest 
-with the English, placed them .high on the annals. 
of fame; and the same courage displayed when 
circumstances have called it into action, proves that 
the spirit of the Welsh is not degenerated ; and that 
on proper occasions they will establish the legitimacy 
of their descent by national intrepidity. Amid these 
striking colours a few shades, too deeply marked,- 
deform the national character. 

National importance and family distinction too 
frequently descend into a petty pride, that inducea 
the Cambrian to think more highly of himself than 
he ought to think. Pride of Ancestry was a prin- 
cipal point amongst the ancient Britons ; of course 
they were more desirous of noble, than of rich mar-» 
riages. So deeply rooted was that principle, that even 
the very lowest of the people carefully preserved thej 
genealogy of their families; aod were able, from. me-» 
mory, not only to recite their immediate ancestors, 
but to trace them back through numerous generations* 

A A 
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An instance is quoted by Mr. Pennant of ll&^ 
pedigree of the clergyman^ Mr, Evan Lloyd, who 
accompanied him ; and as it is a genuine copy of 
the form of a British pedigree, I shall give it yoa. 
" Evan ap Edward, ap Richard, ap Edward, ap 
Humphrey, ap Edward, ap Dafydd, ap Robert, Bp 
Howel, ap Dafydd, ap Meirig, Llwyd o Nannan, 
ap Meirig Vychan, ap Ynyr Vychan, ap Ynyr, ap 
Meuric, ap Madog, ap Cadwgan, ap, Bleddyn, ap 
Cynvyn Prince of North fFales.** 

This, which arises from their mountainous situa* 
tion, and living long in the same district, may be 
placed amongst their hereditary prejudices; and 
might be considered as a venial defect in the national 
character, as only the excess of laudable affection : 
since it may be observed, that he, who is attached 
to high rank, must feel some respect for the virtues 
of him who procured it ; were it not for the spirit 
of contention which it inspires, and the condescen- 
sion to useful imitation v^hich it prevents. 

A too quick sensibility renders the Welsh highly 
tenacious, and their spirit is prompt to rise on the 
appearance, or even on the slightest apprehension of 
insuit. This frequently proceeds from intemperate 
animation to the most violent paroxysms of passion, 
productive of hasty expressions and undue acts of 
violence. This spirit, vvhen unrestrained by whole^ 
some laws, was a constant source of massacre and 
slaughter ; as it is now become of assaults and litiga- 
tions. I wish I could thoroughly refute the appellation^ 
of quarrelsome^ that has been frequently given to the 
temper of the Welsh* 



Bennant acknowledges that his Countryihen were 
in very early times a^ fierce and as savage as the tmt 
of £orope ; and cannot deny^ hxt tfaat the Wclsii 
were to excess 

^^ Jealous in honour; sudden and quick in quarrel." 
And much of this irritability still exists. 

This irriitable disposkion is too frequently calledl 
loio action by the influence of Baccbus* Convi* 
Ttality k apt to lead , to habitual inteniperance ; and 
ibis is the fruititil parent of a t^usand other ills: 
k i« a vice that benumbs the energies of industry^ 
ibsters the ae/eds of idleness, and adds disease tod 
want to the^ther calamities attendant upon poverty^ 
Among ti)e yeomanry it gives rise to a litigious and 
ruinous apSrit^ too often promoted by low cbicanery 
and artful knavery. 

> A Wdsbmanj^ if be can find in bis genealogy 
a Chieftain Bard^ or warrior, con$ider$ himself nobly 
bom I the least reflection therefore on his lamilyt 
especially over a jug of cwrw, in&Uibly subjects the 
libeller to a voUy of abusey if not to a direct assault ; 
the company, as if all were interested, immediately 
beeome iavdyed in the contest* From the injurien 
given and received on these occastoos, arise e va- 
riety oi actions: not unfrequenUy the attoroey of 
the village is present, and then actioxi and crosat 
actkm are ccmibinedto fleece the contending |3«rtie9» 
£.v^y assises is burthened with pleas about petty 
rigbts and petty quarrels, made the aub^a of a 
auit ; for the Profession let no opportunity alip of 
exdtiiig a a pint calculated to mcreaae ibe contenti 

AA2 
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of their purse. Attornies are consequently snuiiic' 
rous ; and it would be a low calculation to' put down,' 
for the same extent of population, three in Wale* 
for one in England. 

Frequently may you see the farmers returning 
from the Courts of Justice, abusing their ill stars', 
aft6r having spent the annual profits of their farm ; 
and sometimes the money that should have been 
reserved for the landlord : and this without the 
smallest prospect of advantage, unless the ruin of 
the adverse party could be considered as such ; fully 
convinced of the folly of their conduct, but not so of 
the spirit that occasioned it. 

These shades, however, are not so dark as they 
have been ; and they seem to be imperceptibly grow- 
ing lighter every day. It is to be hoped, that 
Religion, which seems daily to extend its benign in- 
fluencd^ will put a stop to these feculent streams, by 
drying up their source ; and, by eradicating the prin- 
ciples of ,vice, prevent all the consequent misery. 
It is but justice, however, to remark,' that murder, 
highway robbery, burglaries^ and those greater 
crimes^ so frequent- in England, are perfect .stran- 
gers to the Principality. i i . 
- The invidious remark of Johnson, in hift Tour 
to- the Hebrides^ — ^* That mountaineers* art tbievish 
because -they are poor 5 and having neither manufac-i 
*tures, nor commerce, can grow rich only by theft 
and rdbbery ;" is confuted by the honesty remark- 
able in North Wales. . Locks and bolts to doors are 
for the most part unknown; and where they are> 
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SeWfecfi* iftfcd : and the solitary traveller, vpasses-.the 
most-^i^n^l roads and ^dreary wilds devoid of. fear of 
insult or depredation. Nor are his views rencjerect 
Tioseemflvi^tir the C6uhtry disfigured by gallows and 
gibbjet. A -positive proof that this people are yefc 
i^ncorrttptedby an4isle«sftourse with their, more opu^ 
knt neighlioors i and tb&f^ the greater 45rimes are^the 
oflSpring of luxury and infidelity, . t -\ -^^^ 

- Amdng. a variety of Welsh custon^s, those in! 
conrtsbipi marriage, and at funerals, cannot fail tor 
excite attention. Hymeneal negociatbns are lite- 
j'ally carried on by the Welsh peasantry in bed. . The 
young Strephon frequently goes several' Welsh mile© 
to visit' the object of his choice ; either to. her placer 
of servitude, or the residence of her friends. The? 
young couple retire to ajbed-room, and between the 
blankets converse cm those subjects which the na-: 
ture of the occasion may suggest. The youth gene- 
rally goes on a Saturday njght, and returns tojhis 
work on the Monday, raorning. This familiar inter- 
course continues for. t'hel/ space of two or three 
years, and seldom fails to terminate to the honour 
and happiness, of ' the- parties. 

. This singular custom,, which has been compared, 
not very happily, to -tbe/American Bundling^ is one 
of those that served to mark the original British cha- 
racter ;> and among, many others, remains to distin- 
guish this people to the present day. To those who 
conjecture that every familiarity must .bejaccoxnpa- 
nied by improper ideas, this mode etf: making love 
must appear highly objectionable ; aud .those, vvba . 



consider cv^ custom that differs from their cWft 
as foonded in barb8risfn> wiii be inclined to censure 
k as productive c^ eviL 

I was almost illiberal onough to suppose, so near 
a contact of tbc parties, at a time of life wben pas«^ 
iion is seldom subservient to reason, must have a 
dangerous. tendency* An attention to &ets, bow« 
ever, soon corrected tbi« hasty judgment i^n what 
has becA for 9ges the custom of a dountiy. Inquir-^ 
ing of those, who, by long residence, have had op^ 
portunity for observation, I found this mode to boi 
as innocent as any other : that it is considered so by 
the parties tbcm^lvesis evident from the ease with 
irhich it is conducted. No awkwardness of goilt 
appears, in Strephon's step, nor blush of confusion in 
the fair one's cheek. The parents never refuse to 
acquiesce in it ; nor do the most fastidious of the 
sex offer a single objection. 

It has been observed, that a custom otherwise 
perilous, by becoming genenai, loses much of ita 
dangerous tendency; and that, what is eonsidered 
as a matter of course, seldom produces improper 
ideas. The power of habit, sanctbned by popii-* 
lar opinion, may rise superior to. passion ; and the 
desire of fame above the charms that inspire it« 

Stacb, (say9 an elegant writer,) is the nature of 
human depravity, that what is common is riot ea- 
teemed a precious opportunity ; what is most diffi- 
cult to attain is thought the most desirable; an4 
the fruit of stealth more delicious thr^n that more 
easily and more publicly gained : and privacy ber 
5 
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cdmes dangerous, not because no eye sees, but be- ^'\ 
cause to privacy is ever attached the idea of suspicion* ; . , 
After all, depravity of conduct is generally the off- 
spring of impurity of ideas } and though the reverse ■ *- ; 
is not uniformly the case, yet, for the most part, he * . 
that thinks no evil, seldom commits any ; and veherc , 
simplicity of manners and conduct abound, the v 
gartered motto may be more aptly used than on the ' 
original occasion,-— "/*' 

^^ Honi soif qui maJy pense^ "•** 

By this justification of a custom that appears 
strange because it is singular, I do not mean to in- , 
sinuate that virtuous love is confined to the moun- ^ 
tains of North Wales;* or that degrading conse- ' v 
quences are not sometimes the result of these eon^ - 
gressus cuhiculares\ but this I may assert, that the 
Cambrain fair goes more frequently from the chamber 
of wooing to the altar of Hymen, than th? n>ofa 
polished females to the East of the Severn. 

Marriages^ among the Welsh, are no less singular J^ 
than their courtships. There are two kinds of mar- 
riage amongst the Welsh, distinguished under th 
titles of the great and little wedding ; the former re^ 
sembles the confarreatto^ and the latter 4$ usu, among 
the Romans. In the little wedding peraotis cohabit 
together; and if, afler trial, they have reason to be 
fNitisfied with edch other, the friends are invited to 
witness the intentions of the parties j aftd they arq 
after considered as man and wife. If the parties, 
prior to this, are dissatisfied, the woman is dismissed ; 
•ad such repudiation is not considered an hindrance 
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kto future marriage : but this iS chiefiy now ednfined 
to the borders of Cardigan, '^ • 
, The gredt weddiilg is tbue conducted: — ^When 
i'^ two young pebple have agreed- td enter into a state of 
> 4 § wedlock, a friend undertakes to perform the -office of 
% ^^^^&tfjahaddor J or bidder to the wedding;: who goeS: 
\ % I round the neighbourhood to all persons in 'nearly • 
^^^^ the seme station of life. If the wedding is of the 
^^$ better sort of people, he carries circular letters ; if 
«S^ among the poorer, he does it. a;iw /z/^^^. -Theimw 
^^•^ port and fortp (tf the message.is nearly as follows:' — 
S ^^ . ' ' 

1^.. « SiK, J ;' ,'.' ;"• ;.;; .',.. 
j^ V^ • " My daugfater-s wedding-day is appointed 

"^ ^^ to be on Saturday, the 14th instant next,.at JEglwys 
Newydd, at which tinfie and place. I humbly beg the 
favoiir of your good campany.5 and what farther re- 
membrance you. shall be pleased to cqnfer shall be 
gratefully retaliated by me, "Yicho am, • 

V ' ' ' /Sir, &c." 



,, In consequence of tl^is, pfa similar invitation, th^ 
friendsrand neighbour? !for a great extent, oa^ke.a 
point. pj[..fi^ttending th^ wedding> Jade^, Wijih ipre- 
sedts; icoosisting of fnon€5^ji\l?^t(9r,.Tpbe.esejfifec. &c^ 
thQse are ^c^^rcfully set down, by the cljefH: of .tM wedr 
,ding, opposite tic?:, each iresptjctivg^n^nfe, wjiichiare 
;to be paid., in xh^ samepablip. manner, -and on the 
^same occasions, wtjenever ^eflftanded. This. custom 
is called EwF8,W'Gwregy$;'ai>^l making the presents 
.t^n^pd, payiqig^iBjyyddioo.. As an ancient i:¥!age,uis 

4 
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CDQsidered .on rdfusal as recoverable hyim; but ftl 
scn^ *of the reciprocal duty geoeraily prevent^ halt**^ 
mg recourse to such a mode: of recovery. - -: 

It has sometimes happened, tbata species of itta*- 
trhiiQriial swindling has been practised; persons in 
distress have made feigned nuptiak, to recjrU itbc; 
presents they.may have made, and obtain thosC' a£ 
others* ' - '^* 

: The day fixed, a few, assembled for the purpc^* 
at the bridegroom'siriends, proceed to the house of^ 
tjje intended brjd^, and demand her in marriage.* 
And though the bride, attended by. her relatives, has^ 
beeti waiting in>anRious expectation of the dear sum- 
mons, yet delicacy or custom throws a temporary 
obstacle io the \vay;to bliss. . ' 

...The frtends.of the bridegroom, in rude poetio 
.st:rai!:>§,. recite the virtues of : their .hero, and the 
^Jigibility of the connection; .while those of the 
Wide oppose the match in equally cogent arga- 
)toent§. After this sham contest has continued 
the .ctvstomary length, the father, or -some near re- 
lative, steps . forward, the. bridegroom is>introduced/ 
the friends are treated ; and, after a short interview, 
they proceed .towjirds the church. But reluctance 
o» the part of the fair is still shewn, who makea fre- 
quent attempts i<y escape ; exhibiting symptoms of 
strong aversion to. her change of state, by unmeati- 
ing tears and forced lamentations. This farce acted, 
dbe at.lengt.b quietly. submits ; and the ceremony at 
cbprch. performed, ; they repair to the house of the 
.bride, and proceed .to .celebrate the .wedding in <ioti- 
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tinned mirth and festivity for several days together i^ 
Sunday only puts a stop to feasting; vrhen the new 
married couple sit down to receive furtbbr Pwyddion 
and the congratuladoDs of dieir friends. 

The gifts on this occasion, in the case of poor 
people, sometimes amount to forty or fifty pounds : 
an essential benefit' to young persons just setting out 
•in life. Till the business of Pwyddion is over, they 
do not appear out, which is generally by the second 
Sunday ; when the friends attend them to church, 
and the marriage is from this period e$U$med "V&M 
sad properly sanctioned. 

This custom undoubtedly originated in the hospita^ 
ble and affectionate disposition for which this people 
were for centuries famed. Nor can it be denied, that 
this national dowry must have acted as a strong in- 
4vicement to matrimony ; and been highly conducive 
k^o the strength and population of the country. It 
provided a .permanent and never^faiiing fund for the 
fysc of those entering into life ; which encouraged 
them to set out vmh bope^ and called upon their 
resolution to persevere in the same economy and 
iodiistry that produced it. ^ '^ 

We were sorry to be informed that this liberal 
cu8t(»ii4sg!pwing i4k^ disuse; and that population, 
to tbis'weady thitriySnhabited country, is likely 
mi^erially to suffer in consequence. 

It might be e^cpected, that those who had such 
singular customs at the entrance on life, would have 
lome peculiarities on the departure out o( it. Pre^ 
Vknis to a funeral it is usual for the friends of the de^ 
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cessed to meet in tbe apartment where the corpse is 
{daced i some of thesn^ generally the female part> 
iuieel round it^ ftnd wee{^iig bitterly, lament and 
Iwwail the Iobs df thmr departed friend. When it 
18 brought to the d>or^ one of the relations givei 
bread and cheese and beer over the coffin to some 
poor persons of the sam^ sex^ alnd nearly c^ tbe 
same age with tbe dead^ fo^ collictmg herbs ani|^ 
flowers to put into the coffin with the body ; some^ 
times a loaf^ with a piece of moniey stack in it, il^ 
added. This done, all pi^sent kneel down, and tbt 
minister, if present, repeats the Lord's Pmyer. At 
every cross^way they stop, and the same ceremony 
is repeated^ till they arrive at the church. Fre- 
quently tbe intervals at^ filled up by singing of 
psalms and hymns, which amidst tbe stillness of 
rural life, and tbe echo from the hills, produces t 
melancholy effect ; and adds ^to the sombre solem^ 
pity of the occasion. 

A similar custom prevails in the Highlands, which 
they term Coranieh. The bier is always carried by the 
next of kin, and this is considered as the highest mark 
pi piety which cati be paid to the departed relalive. 
This, as we learn from Valerius Max. L\ 7, c. i,* ' 

* Metellq$, the conqoeror of Mac<do% wat borne ta the funeral 
pile by his four sons. As 9 mark of respect, those who had deserred 
well of the commQn^^ealth were carried by the Magistr:ates or Se- 
nators ; while persons hated by the people were carried by VespiU 
loncft or SafidapiUonts, hirelings for the pufyoce. Tothfi custonv 
^orace alludes—" 
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;iiras a usage among the RomaQS. ; If it happen ia^ 
morning or evening, the service is read.accordiogl^r; 
After the general thanksgiving, the. niinister goes 
to the cooimunion-table, where. he Teads the tw> 
prayers which are usually, in other places, .read at, the 
grave; and then cpnclucjes ; with the prayer of St."^ 
.Cbrysostdm and t-he Valete Grace. : This .done, he 
llpmain^ at the t^le till ,th^. nearest relation of the 
dpceaged comes :up aod deposits an Obituary Offer* 
ing. If Jt be a p^rgpn ,of conse,quence, the sum is 
a guinea or more ; if a fftrmer or tradesman, a crown; 
if a poor man, sixrpeftce,: the ^wt of ,kin th«i fol* 
low the example, offering sometimes as much, and 
sometiipes less than the first: the rest of the con-r 
gregation, who intend.to.ofFer silver, follow, whep 
fi solemn pause ensue-s ; and the rest of the congre- 
gation :ofFer pence:. but pe^nce are never offered . at 
genteel funerals. The offerings on these occasions ' 
frequently amount to eight or ten pounds.* This 
^s CGJCtatnly a relict of Popery, ^nd.was. no .doubt 
formerly intended as, an acknowjqdgerDMt to the 



-'* Cadaver 



Unctum oleo largo,, nudis humeris tulit hseres." " 



-" Angustis cjec^ta cadavcra ceUh, 



«' Comiervus vili portando locubat in area/' 

Lib. 1, S.%. 

. * Those of. Carnarvon amount to little, short of onehundjre4 
jpounds per annum. 



jpnest Tor praying for the w^lfereT of the depAfted 
ioiil ; as a composition for a short residence in pikr-' 
gatory ; or perhaps for any failure in the payment df 
tythes' and oblations, and is termed Arian' R'MiWi 
Though still continued, it is flow only 6o^nsidcred di 
a small tribute of esteem to^ the* iriemory of the de* 
Ceased, and as a mark of attention to the resrden£ 
clergy. ^^^ 

This emolument adds to the comfort of the North 
Wales' clergy ; and it was with cdnscioiis pride atid 
pleasure, that we found them more easy in their cir- 
cumstances, and respectable in their character, as ai 
body of men, than those of the southerrt part of 
the principality. None are admitted into holy orders 
at St; Asaph or Bangor, but such as have gradiiated 
at Oxford or Gaihbridge ; whereas, untila reguktion 
adopted by the present worthy Bishop, of Rocbestery 
then Bishop of St. Davids, men without talents, edu- 
cation; or character, were usually ordained from 
every pjstty school in the country. He ordered, that 
in future, none should be admitted in holy orders, 
except such as had spent two or three years at one of 
these five schools; Cowbridge, Caermarthen, Pem- 
broke, Ystradmeyrick, or Brecknock ; and this 
to be immediately preceding the time of offering 
themselves candidates. He also at the same time 
enjoined, that no curate should have less than fifteen 
pounds for serving one church ; thirty for two, &c# 
But it cannot be supposed that parents will send 
their children and be at the expense of an Univei*sity 
education, to have an income, with labour, of fifteen 
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tr at ibe mo&t, iJ^y pounds per annum t H Tbf 
Curacies in North Wales are seldom leea than forty 
pi fifty. But lest great blame should attach to tb<^ 
South Wales beneficed Clergy^ it should be remeoii' 
bered^ that there is a gr^t difference in the Jhings. 
At the Djfisolution^ most of those in South Walos 
wsfitgood\ Henry VIIL thenefore distributed them 
afnongst his favourites ; and they became lay impro^ 
prtations^ with tmendmioed Vicarages ; and had it not 
been^ for Queen Anne's bounty, half the churches in 
thftt country would have gone without ministers ; at 
it iSf a number of chapels have been suffered to fall 
into a dilapidated state. On the contrary, those of 
Konh Wales bdng considered as />ooratthe time^ 
csscaped the rapacity of Henry ; and vttxt suffered 
to remain in the hands of the clergy, where, astbe| 
ought, they continue to the present day« 

Your>, &c. 

J. E- 
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A HE state o^Agrlcuhure is at a very low ebb ; 
It appears to have experienced little improvement fot 
centuries ; and tbe Welsh farmer has the very first 
principles of good husbandry to learn. Attached to 
old customs^ and deprived, by his insolated situation, 
of the stimulus arising from better examples, and still 
more so by the shackles of penury, cultivation makes 
no progression, and vegetation dwindles under the 
band dT industry. The distinctions of three, four, 
and five-field husbandry, does not obtain. The far- 
mer possesses no systematic knowledge ; he follows 
no determinate plan, considering only the cir- 
cumstances of the day ; he plows his land as it ap- 
pears convenient, and throws in his seed as the wea- 
ther furnishes opportunity ; the quantity of acres 
for wheat and barley is more determined by the pre- 
ceding circumstances, than by any other cause. Sa 
that from the observations of Gyraldus, it appears 
that agriculture, if it has not for centuries made a 
retrograde motion, has observed a stationary point. 

Their usual custom was for oats, to plow the 
land once in March or April : for wheat and rye. 
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they turned it ijp 'twice in the summer, and a third 
time in win>ef^ about the season of threshing. From 
which i^" appears, that they fallowed for wheat and 
rye, and found that fresh turned land, and a stifFer 
soil, suited better the mountain oats. 

This ignorance in the most important concern to 
the welfare of a country may be referred to the 
following causes : — ^Want oi falloiving— paring and 
burning — neglect of sheep-folding — want of enclosures 
^r^scarcity . of marmresi and^ inipny^er application of 
ihose^ they possessr-2Li\A want of water rpeadows. 

Fallowing may be justly considered, though par^ 
of the modern system, as a. proof that husbandry k 
not far advanced towards perfection ; and the time 
will cqme when this will be as .much despised and 
rejectpd as it has been extolled- and practised. . The 
Eastern farmer would ; smile at the idea of land 
standing in ri^ed of rest\^ ^nd ask if it was consi- 
dered as endued with animation ? Through the po* 
p^Ious and extensive empire of China no such thing 
is heard of. , .. , . 

It certainly is a serious drawback upon the pro- 
fits of a farm, that one year's rent should be sunk 
every three or four; and may justly be viewed as 
a standing proof,* that a knowledge of vegetation a-nd 
the pabula of plants has pot yet . exceeded a state of 
mediocrity. Still ne^essitas non hahet leges^ we must 
^pply . to practic? wh^t knowledge we have; and 
none will be disposed to deny, that three good crops 
ar^ preferable to four had, ones. But fevy of the Welsh 
farmei^rs Jbave any idea of faUowiqg. After breaking 
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up a portion of grass. land, they follow up th^ fii^t . 
by* succeeding crops, till the land, deprived of ih^artj. 
(as tbay'term it,) riefuses to give .her worited afesist,— 
ance, being drained of every principle fa^voliratitfti 
to a profitable crop. , , j • : 

In many places this ruinous scheme is pursued till 
the weeds become predominant, and: the land natu- 
rally lays itself down tq grasa; and a crop of coi^ch 
and. other unfriendly, weeds, turns the arable into 
miserable pasture^ When, thdy have thus tired, out 
all their land, recourse is then had to the injurious 
custom of ^«r«-breaking, or paring the, sward off the 
knd, with a broad iron instl-ument, in thin turVes 
or clods, which they burn in piles, and scatter the 
ashes upon the lands. , ; ^ 

This is no modern invention of agriculture, it was 
the practice of the. Romans; and. if antiquitj^iwQuld 
sanction a practice, tEiis would have a fair claim tp 
excellence. See it acciirately described by Virg. 
Georg, Z. 1 . 

But it is the opinion of practical men, (Fid. 
Bath Papers, V. L) that this custom is more detri- 
mental, than advantageous. It may destroy noisome^ 
weeds, but it injures the under surface, and leaves 
ai portion of effete ashes, which, without some cor- 
rective, are but very ill calculated for the purposes 
of vegetation. That it may with skill and cautioi^ 
l^e used on deep clay isoils, and on sour moors, I do 
not deny ; but the idea of obtaining saline substances 
of a highly fructifying nature is erroneous; little 
br any salts being discoverable in the ashes of peat 

Bb 
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and turf; fbt nineteen out of twenty psprts of t\» 
vegetable matter, the only substance separable by 
fire, is dissipated in air.; It is only frdra frefeh veget- 
ables that alkaline ^Its^are it ht obtained; and the 
quantity in the common mode of procuring th^nd i» 
so small, that it woiild be more econoniical to pur* 
chasd them in the market. If making the ground 
less tenacious be the object^ it would be better to 
burn a portion of it ill a kiJn,' and carry it upon the 
land. But after all, thisi object is better cAtained by 
liine, without any of the disagreeable consequences 
tfiat often foUow bprn-lireaking. 

This eustom has received the decided disapprdba** 
ik>vk of the Irish liCgi^lafture: which has prohibited it» 
being practised under a penalty of ten poudds peracrei. 

The Welsh farmer should travel, through' the 
countries of Glocest^r and Wilts, to see what is theris 
done by sheep folding; and observe bow large crc^ 
of grain are produced upon bleak aad barren^ 
downs, far out of the reach of any other, manure; 
He would thence discover, that, while bis. flock 
is growing and thriving^ his land, without nRUOk 
trouble or expence, is enriched^ He would be iiH 
formed how it enables a graz^ing farmer to QuU 
tivate a portion of bdrreu arable laod with success 
by furnishing a strong manure for a certain quantity i 
and by the judicious management of Glover<-lays 
and turnips, an additional produce to subsist ixidcatr 
tic through the trying months of winter.* 

• It has been observed by experienced men^ that 9heep^foldi.ne 
on grass landi is a profitable plan«, That they soon render coarse^ 
3 
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r^t (his deliid6rat;um cannot be accomplished^ 

tiridiont a new system of Inclbsure,* by which the 

famiei^. weald be able to . keep larger flocks and 

herds/ and to fodder them in winter. This would 

not only increase his Wealth by the siorti of butter^ 

cheese, and beef and mufton, for the market i 

but would, by the' dung of iioine^dd beaats, enrich 

the soil* * ^ 

The want of ioclosures depritres the farmer c£ 

ihe impcMtant manure from the farav-yard. The 

bouse is generally built on the side of some acclivity^ 

and he has no idea of securing the contents of the 

Barton* Whtt straw be hfis k used as winter ^d 

for the cattle, which Are foddered, as they roam over 

the uoeonfiniid pastures; and their dung and Ujriner 

la dissipated without any benefit accruing to the 

land; according to the just obsecration^ that slight 

jdnanurmg is equaJ to m manurning at all. It should be 

the first object di the Wel$h landholders to increase 

lierbage.fioe, tsothy thdr bitiiil^iQ close, as is ^eraUy supposed^ 
but by their treading, rendering the soil closer } and from the quan« 
titj of dong and urine they deposit, they occasion the inert vege* 
table matter beneath the surface to be developed, and new combina^* 
tloAs arr formed &fdurable tovegetabtos, tteit coDstitate a street 
aii4 wholesome Herbagei 

' * The inclosures are so few, and generally neaf the house, tha^ 
tbt^se ate become highly valuable ; and it is customary to feftt^ 
all the sheep that grease near them, by ccmfiding the right fore foot 
to the necky with a rush or bay-band : yet, soisetiiDes these ac« 
complished Icapers, impelled by hard nece&ity, will, by a couf de 
tna'in^ Seize up6n the pasture, and dlsajj^oint the hopes of tht 
fk'rrten-- , '• '. "■ "" ^ 

B B !) 
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the number of inclosures ; and of thd Welsh* fir- 
mer to begin folding his sheep< By this means he 
would soon be possessed r of more valuable arable 
land, and have a quantity of grass land highly pro-- 
jductive, that would continue to improve the longer 
it remains. 

In a country thinly peopled^ and destitute of large 
towns, the richer manuife must be scarce ; and the 
uucctdsLTicum ' sheep'-folSing is hot* used. Still the 
country in various parts produces difierent sub- 
stances, that, .with judicious management^ might 
iupply the deficienc;^. 

A knowledge of a few common principles of chy- 
mistry, and the application of them. to practice^ 
would do wonders for Wales; but these are not 
known, and if they were, would probably be dis- 
regarded. Lime is the general substitute in the in- 
land parts, and sea-wreck and sea-isand in the parts 
bordering on the coast. The great error of those 
who disclaim the use of lime, has been that of using 
it on all kinds of land, without distinction ;' vainly 
expecting equal advantages frpm the most opposite 
effects. While it has proved a useful dressing to 
some soils, it has rendered others less fertile. To 
clay lands and cold wet bogs, this substance may 
be useful in a mechanical and chymical view. 
It may break and divide the argillaceous particles^ 
and render it les^ tenacious by absorbing the super- 
fluous moisturcj and thus be beneficial as an altera^ 
five. It may, by combining with the superabundant 
^ids with which these soils abound, decompose the 
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visgettble and animal matter ; and^ by assisting pu*. 
trefaciianj develope .other principles favourable to 
the growth of vegetables. In silicious soils by in* 
dreasing thedef|sity ^nd tenacity^ enabling it to hold 
water longer^ the principal food of plants, lime alsa 
may be h^hly beneficial. But the Welsh farmer, 
from having heard of the great crops obtained by 
liming f or rather from the strength of prevailing, cu8«- 
tom, and the facility with which he can obtain thia 
substance, is fatally bountiful in its application ; and 
from supersaLuration it produces an action on the 
soil more violent than is compatible with a state of 
fertility.. ] Sometimes it is put upon the ground ia 
its full caustic state, and immediately ploughed in. 
This, from the quantity of vegetable matter lime 
will thus dissipate by its disengaged heat in a state 
of gas, that otherwise would have helped, to fer- 
tilize the soil, must be highly injurious;.. In other 
eases, fix>in, ^he .distance it is fetched, and the tima 
itjsjsu^^ced.tO lie upon the ground, it is slaked by 
the dews., and tains ; and .being long subject to the, 
action of the atmosphere,; becomes in a great mea- 
sure inert, rieyturns to a state i?f carbonate of lime or 
chalk, and, without other assistance, only serves to. 
increase the barrenness of the soil. Yet still with- 
out reafioni the Welsh farrher goes on, subjecting 
himself to increasing loss by increasing experiments ;. 
and wondering and. complaining at the sterility of 
the soil* .Ife.lpa4^>h|s grasslands, with the same in-» 
atteotion to caQses.^qd consequences* A first or 
fecond dres^ipg^ by iU, meeting wjib Qlber $ub^ 
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stanc^s^ tbst enter in^ new coihlmiatiansi with ii^ 
will aiTord matters friqndly to the growjtb of the 
several useful grasses; b^t when oyersatumted by it9 
specific gravity, it fells below the rocrta of th? 8ward|t 
and forms a new soil, cohsi^tiag of calcareous mmU 
icVf several inches thick;. and thoi^ who b^ve wit-; 
nessed the st9te of herbagif^ upon unassisted chalk 
lands, need npt be told how he is sooi^ disajipotnted 
of his usual crops of grass and bay« ^ 

Sea-weedy wfecky Qf ware, is by some sucpessjsfulljr 
applied ; and when taken fresh from the sea, and 
immediately ploughed in, the effeets are diistinctly 
marked by early and luxuriant crops. la baiiey 
grounds the produce has been beycmd all reasonable 
expectation: and there have been instances wbero 
the value of tl^e land: has increi|sed in a siic-fold pro^ 
portion in consequence of the judicious appliciUion 
of this manure. But the generality of occupiers of 
hnd on the coast take a convenient ^M>ortUiiity fi)9 
collecting it; lay it up in heap^ to fermeot; whercm 
by they )Q$e the gi>eaj; advantages that might be de^^ 
I4ved frqtn it. In this respect, sfea-ware and most 
other marine plants differ froa> other veg0t|ble and 
animal tpanures^ 

To render the latter completely iiseAi)) fermeii'* 
tatipn is indispensably nece^saty^ the fi»iner| on 
the contrary, exhibiting the most benefkaal ^fiect$ 
in a recent state. It may be^ urged iu defence of 
this conduct, th^t the greatest (|uantity is thrown 
up from November to February. But every moMk 
|jrod«cfs seme^ i^qd resepvoirs inight e^sily^- be copf 
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s^rdctdd^on the ses^sfaoie^ or it ijacight be 'mifced ia 
Itoisea^on of ydGrity wuh' a |}ropoction o£ eirlh jslt^ 
lime xhto a compost ; Ip^i whSchcineaas 11 ta vaduable 
prt^yii^ mighiti Jdc? p«5sebid.i bA: -pcptat oiF the 
Iligbeit i^^t^neeto the ma^itima farmer/ 
; deft: Band a^ ^Ses Sludge I shalifdhss togetfaery 
^oagh e6$eiitjidly dsffi^redt '; beoaupe: itbeyL aire both 
used in an iniproper manner in Nortbr/Wales* The&e 
^bouid b^ u^d ats to|» dredsin^d, iaDd la afredi state. 
But the Tever^ is the case. Immense' qbanthie&are 
thrown up daily by t\it tid^ : the unskittcd husbands 
irien of these parts collect it at theti^ leidqre \ and> 
drawing it cWl-of tlietideV \yay, lay^Sthi heaps for 
months together, 'tilh sitefcefisive *i«ns have 'deprived 
it of the whole ^ the salts, the ve»y' principle 
for which it must be considered valuable as a ma^r 
tiure. • ..,■.:.. i- " i 

(* All the reas^nltig' in the world i will ilot induce 
these obstinate ibmiers to Change diebtciKitisei In- 
deed' it would 'b«ej»absufdt to »easooiw^th,jpeople un-» 
aGeu^omeJd wt^sj&m. 'In dhis case^ knd on such 
subjects^ esiamfie ^ the only powerHil and proper 
ttiiAulttSi im ifitrodiictimi of ration^irffinglisb &?«- 
ai€lr^> {k)^se86^ pf oapiial) would, bq daebest anU 
DfiO^t obvious imode for the landttdrMgentlimeii . ti 
adopts fottht'ti^Ofitvti^tit of thdr; estatws 'and the 
faldidrtitidn of the country, -f •• i> . .* 

\ I > hare witnessed tw<>' or ithre^ insiinceb m tfib 
coiifseW^ my pefegriitetions^f wheM sen^Ue men^ 
^rceivitig the errors c^ ifheir brother^ fariners^ wail 
ti^lt^ir^^Iaiidiia ready forthr ^aafiiie manui^ At 



diKtide they engage all the baays-^nd stneogth tbejr 
can^ and dmvss.tbe mud or:i£aBd jimk^ediately upon 
their arabtelaMi^ plough k i^' and titrov*^ in the seed^ 
By iB9 shxKpte akd jjidtcios29 plau, the rest have the 
niortificaticm::G£y:aficibg those? mea procijire deceiie 
Qtfxps. from land, .they have giveii ' up in . Jdespair ; 
irathout evcrnoquiriog iotO'the:t:wte, w adverting 
to'the' method/ whicfrproduiJOd: it... :M:i ::r. . > 
. .What Mr, Kaxtgnstly .stykpd|b^ grefcte3jt «dd mosl 
vahiable . of r: aH. . agricultgif al inJprQven^en ts, fvafer^ 
'nhmd, is. fwtft.known in: thJ9 i^OJit^tfy thpygh pe^Ur 
Jiarly adapted for its use. ^ The oo^y w§ter ineacjowsf 
the Welsh farmer isacquainted.'WitHi,^?^ those whjeh 
feature makes, either /by.-tb^.rivf^r^ovjerflowing the 
vales, or tlje mountaiprrivufetl ip^lercept^d byjstopeg^ 
forming cabdh-nscaiioi/^a ^n* ^th^ sides; of the hill^* 
And though he frequently sees the advantages hi? 
pastures deriviev from thisljdentetition^of tbe.watfirs, 
and tliatrisBntfiD. floods ikbich quifiyy.^.ubside cont 
tributb g«^aHy//to« feDfcillty, : yct'jr^tt^ntiv^ toLihfe 
dperarioni^rrtF JJaAure,r!ber«toes.i30tepTQfit .by.her in- 
struot|oh8u^ nrhough poaaesaeH of '4\j^^^lost pof^t-* 
aMxnklsitiiafibil^'ii&'hafrjniotijtbef'niiMl dfi^anfeidi^ <9f 
tine litiVdyssk pdssUkility ojfi.brioging hs»ter rvpop fthfl 
fandiaodllafcb^Uf^ofF agfaimait pt^iesaree. .Xo^ ^Q,xhk 
rdqiiioes uwute: Qbservition>^ti^©«l|f*ltj'5^9<if^ fcoa% 
ledge of the proper tinf\i^ifm;i*^. >hti)8)dM§tiw .^ 
iUkuMsai^ .IJoafcqiiainit^vibtfe tb^^fi|.Ue4<«le4rly 
grass, frfacferxJestkttU' o^rtbfei«fj^j|of*iJ^si^t^t^je«^j^ 
lie. fepls fthe- Iwde of aa;Iiir^atQi:§piyyfigf.rflfiid-^^ 
nionthBr of ;M«rcfe,and.i^pca in *hi$ili*«fawit9fetcfe^ 
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tpiot are cruelly destructive to his flock, and fatal 
to his hopes. ObHged to subsist his ewes uponr 
Gdarise, and often ilUencM hay, they soon sbrinlc 
theirtnilk, the lambs get stunted, and he not unfrc'*. 
quently loses a third, nay a half of his flock,, (on 
want of nourishing food at this critical season. This, 
in a country where the most profitable, and almost 
the only system is sheep breeding, mdst be corisi-^ 
dered asa radical defect. To remedy it, the young 
Welsh farmers should be encouraged to travel 
t|irough the breeding counties of England, and ac- 
curately mark the difference at t^iis season of the 
yeac:betweeq those possessed of water meadows, and 
those who are not ; the contrast would not fail to bq 
striking. t 

•' The landlords should, stimidate their tenants by 
long leases, lending sniail sums of money to defray 
the expences of thewodc, and 'panting tountica to 
those who should. lead :the way iir this enrichii^and 
almost necessary improvement/ . 

f rpm this statement,, drawn up from actual^ ob- 
servation, it must obviously, appear, that the vaJuc 
of> land mi|St ^he. low,: and the occupiers of land far 
from opulent. 

In 'Montgomeryshire, land in farms was from eight 
sfailisngs to two,. and « that considered too dear.' In 
J>iiilifg£shire.the aretig^e price about seven shillings, 
in Merioneth fbur-^^n CafGroanromhire from five to 
4)en ' shillings ^^ /2^r^; lands near towns, as in Eng^ 
land, fetch high prices, according to the luxury ot 

spirit of. the place*. Jn the vicinity of Dolgelly the 

5 



fmit b fifty «hilHi)f^ i and\imr ibc town of Q^^ 
MrYODi nie&dbw Iftod ii^ ae high ds three pounds. A9 
dter docofneo^ the f<tffa»wbg sdr&rtiseiQeDto of 
Eflrtatcs&r Mile fsajr m\fi m&dmto the volui:^ of 

knd :-^ : 

1 *' fTo be sold by auction at the Eagte*s Inn, at Fes- 
lisiog; on Thursday the 38th day of June, 1797$ 
the following freehold ten^meot^, . situate iii the 
parab of Llandecwyn, in tfae'ooanty of Merione^ ; 

Lot I. Taly lyn farm, two hundred and forty 
sev^n acres, ^57' pm- annum. 

Lot* II. Onnen, one hundred andeigbteeii icreSji 
£^S1 lOf. par anncmi/* 

• *^ On Wednesday the *27th of June, at the Eagle's 
Jno, in Llanrwst, the feUowing freehold estates, st-r 
tuate in the parish of Penmacfamo, Caernarvonshire ; 
. Lot. I. Penybiyn^ two hundred and sixty aqres^ 
^73 10^, per annum. ... 

Lot. XL Bryn Idad, one hondred and fifty-five 
Ki«s, ^^1 per animip. 

V J^ B. Extensive sheep wajks belonging to all 
these estates." .... 

1 . It ttrnj be pioper to remark, Aat^by the tseaaiiN 
9ble farm is considered that bolnreea iralkd bwsiii 
the depasturing groimd is un4^n(Ak0^ It is a mm^ 
sapa practice aoaoog the tenants ks& a distriet to 
meet, annually, to determine whet namba: d sheep 
and cattle each ought to be aSow^ to send to tise 



i^pm pastures, regulated according to the size of the 
^arm; but the ridber oDrt alway& overstock, and the 
poorer sell the privilege iff foutf-peme per hmd ; there 
18, therefore; ample room %kx iinproymiest, .aiid, to 
the Sjjirited aflvefitiirer, this country holds out a ^- 
icious and encouraging ^Id for agridaitunQl specular 
f ion^ Menntainmis countrie& are generally enriched 
Iwkh a variety of muaoral strata, and those of North 
Wales seexn to possess their full diare ; almost eveiy 
<Q(msiderafale moontain. presents traee& of lead or oop^ 
per, and the ooontry abounds with mines at workj 
<>r the vestiges of others neglected* 

71^e principal le^ mines w^ confined to Flint and 
Penbigb, ix?htle those of copper abound in Caerna^- 
yon and Anglesey; quantities of calamine are dug 
\xx aome: parts of Denbighshire; and ther&isever^ 
reaaoato sof^se that Snowdon aboonds: iui tin;.' I 
iiave several fine specimens of the common tin stone 
MxA tin pyritesfy !^d and 3d spe(n€S bf^irv«iaYi^ from 
the pdgl^bout^hood <tf Llanb^is* Little iron has hi* 
therto beeft discovered^ and its concomitant coal b^ 
in very few places in Flint and Anglesea. The iiv^ 
habitants, who do not born peat, have their ctfals mi^ 
'ported from liverpool^ at thp average price, of ^I 4», 
^])er ton. To minings amongst^pther causes, may be 
attributed the present uncultivated state ef the 
country, and the immense prc^rtion of waste laads; 
for it is an observation that applies to every country, 
where a spirit of mniing is discoverable, there, in 
-ptopoption^ the spirit of patiefit industry^ so neee^ 
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sary to agriculture, flags, and the labours of hus-^ 
bandry dwindle. The inhabitants generally .become 
poor, and the face of the country wears evident 
marks of neglect and wretchedness ; a system of adr 
venture is generally accompanied by a spirit of gamb- 
ling ; and a mine discovered is considercd,aa a^for^ 
tune made. The minds of the inhabitants aoe called 
pfF from copcems more immediately; pertinent,: and 
engaged in delusive dreams of imaginary gains; pro^ 
perty is called in to aid the imagination, and the ag^ 
gregate capital and labour of a district that woiild 
have ameliorated the spil, ^and made the laud a pe*- 
rennial source of wealth, is sunk, by diving intathe 
earth some hundred fathoms, only to convince the 
adventurers that much has been spent, and, barring 
the failure, much flight have been gained; because 
one minelsas answered, and a few individuals have 
been enriched, all expect that siraitan pursuits must 
be crowned with equal success ; nqt reflecting that 
where muqh is acquired much must haiife bee^ mqutsd; 
and if but few have. proved fortunate mmy must 
have failed; like the' golden driearocrs tfcat 9uppoii 
the lottery,. tvho cpijflj th(? lgfger::pri?«s without once 
considering ^hat the.yery nature of aprme bespeaks 
ahfani, and the l^rgpr (hp pne th^stipre numercwj^ 
must be the other. \ 

.The peasantry, ne9<3S8ary to till. the ground, are 
liolleotedto one ^ two barren spots, whereby; the 
iioil i& deprived .of the means' e^^entral to itsi ini>* 
provemeotj The pqer are easily entiped [o fiq ^m^ 
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^toytneht, however dangerous in the pursuit, or ha- 
lanlpus in the issue, from the higher wages held up 
by the adventurers ; high wages tend to corrupt the 
morals of the lower classes, and invariably weakea 
the sinews of industry ; the views of the peasant are 
generally confined to the present hour : if he ob- 
tain more "than he can properly spend to-day, he has 
lost the motive for laboifr to-morrow ; idleness na- 
turally superinduces vice ; and vice is the infallible 
road to want and misery. It is not td be expected 
that these people should calculate, or that they should 
reflect what produces great and sudden gain to the 
proprietors cannot ensure certain employment for 
the labourers, much less do they foresee that, in 
case of failure, the whole will be suddenly turned 
adrift to seek a livelihood where it may be found; 
and that their families must be left in a starving 
state, while the land, on which the burthen must 
fall, is not in a condition to support it. Those who 
have acquired riches from the bowels of the earth 
and their united labours, and from whom they mighfc 
expect the hoop of charity, have left their residence 
and repaired to the seats of luxury and dissipation 
Observations like these will obtrude themselves oi 
the observing traveller, and whoever has been at 
tentive to facts, cannot but have remarked, th; 
wherever mines have abounded agriculture has bee 
in a despicable state, and the lower classes general 
in the most abject poverty. By these remarks it 
pot meant to decry the pursuits of mineralogy, i 



ossentkl io our ttoanu&ctures^ but to t>laGe 4ikeitk 
in tbdr proper sdbordiiiate rank> and to iay, that 
miniag ahoold ncTer meet \tith pointed eiicoQ«> 
moment till the agriculture, c^ a cobntrjis in aa 
impnived and respectable condition* 

iTour's, &c. 
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LETTER Xf^. 

Deah Slit, * 

X MUST n(5t forget the language of th^ 
country, nor the ^thosiasiic mge for poetry an4 
music ; nor must I pass, with <50mmon and regard^ 
less eye, tlieir bards ami min^tpels^ 

The Welsh language lays claim to high tuvitU 
quity, as bemg a branch of .the jaspian, or tliat dia^ 
Icct of the Hebrew spoken by the posterity of Jaipfaeli 
it is evidently like the old Gallic, of Celtic origia^t 
Both in its formation as ixnell m grammatical oon^ 
struction, it bears a near resemUance to the Hc^ 
brew; and its affinity is further traced by the learned 
Howlands in his comparative table oif three hundred 
words, similar, in sound »f)d meaning, to so many 
Hebrew ones ; whence it app^rs to be the tiKXt 
pimitive and uncorrupt Hying languagQ in the wes- 
tern world. ' 

It is rich and copious, abounding with original I 
words, more especially technical terms, ^hich other j 
languages Borrow from the Greek, or express by cir- [ 
cumloCBtions ; and, from its aptitude to'hfmmpia I 
sesqui^edalia by composition. Which are no^ owing | 
to the change of consonants, harsh in so^nd, and I 
are highly significant,, it is peculiarly fitted for poetry j 
and oratory ; its accent, like the Hebrew, being 

■' * WA Mr. Bnlht^ Mem. wr k.bmg:€tlt. 

I 

I 
I 
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chiefly confined to the Penultima, produces some-* 
times a sameness, but> at the same time, a dignity of 
sound ; the multiplicity of consonants gives it an ap- 
pearance of uncouthness to the eye, but, as these are 
j)ot all pronounced as such, and many of them dif- 
ferent in sound to what the English scholar would 
expect, it is more in appearance than reality ; its co- 
piousness gives it a variety and harmony to be equal- 
led by few, perhaps exceeded by none ; it unites the 
expressive majesty of the Greek with the harmonious 
softness of the Italian ; it is, therefore, particularly 
adapted for poetical expression. Erom the nume- 
rous gutturals and the frequent recurrence of the ca- 
iiine letter R, it has been termed rugged and incap^Ie 
of expressing soft and melodious sounds ; but these 
frequent gutturals, this repetition. of R, and the as- 
semblage of the most broad-sounding vowels and 
diphthongs render it capable of displaying one of the 
chief beauties of poetry, the sound corresponding 
with the sense ; thus on thunder^ 

•• Tan a dwr yn ymw riaw 
Yw'r taranau dreigiau draw.** 

The roaring thunder dreadful in its ire,^ 
Is water warring with aerial fire, 

Yet^ as a proof that it is capable of expressing a great 
de^ee of softness, take the following on the harpt 

** Mae mil o leisiah meluson 
Mai mel o hyd ym mola fhon.'* 

Within the concave of the womb 4s found, - 
Th^ mst^iQ scale of souUencba&ting sound. 



, :^W tews 9^ poetical copipqsition v^ere ,^ strict 
tmong the Welsh (for the Cambrian Muse gloried 
in tw^npjf'fcmt ^QQJiei^t «fia3.ufes) that it Tniist have 
^^ippedtj^e genius Ojf their P^rdsi hA4 it potheen for 
tbe iM^t^nt pf the Jl$ngu$g^ and it9 aptitude for alii- 
t€#i9{fcni 6 fif ur^ ihey cdn^i4erf d ,9S » RpeCi^ii be^yty 
In poeficsil composition^ 'tbo«i 

** G wyr a wna gwr yji wr^l t 
Gwr a wna gwyr yh ei ol."' 

firaye men with brav'iy will their leaders fire. 
Brave chiefs their men With brav'ry will inspire. 

, ' * ' , '• ' i ' •* ■ ■ ■ 

^a d)isx they ad44d the figure g( adopting the 
ixmnd so as to bb an echo of the ^dse; and na 
poetS) pdrfaaps^ swere ever more distinguished fojf a 
masterly uise 'Of this beauty, nor any language tiettei^ 
cakui^ted fi>r -its exhibition* A third wa» what Mr; 
W^t^r^ c^\U^ /I pm^kar* ingenuity in the selection 
and arrm^ement cfwordsy so as to ftoduce a rhythm* 
col concatenation of sounds in every verse.'^ P^d. Z);/^. 
The mo§t favoutod measuEes ise^rai tQ have been the 
triplet and tetrastkb ; Llewarch tI6n has an Englynf 
rhiming ev-ery three Imcsj and each stanza com- 
mencing with the' same phrase. The hanes of Ta- 
liesih consists of eTght tetrastichs, and Eyry Mynydd 
-of jWjM^Sjclj i3i6» g( twelve octpn^ry stiwz^ ; so 
j^eat w« this sj^Uabic or jingling rage, ttotJ/^wa? 
cwwidiwed th^/beat ,poet who could reach the 
tgr«t^t iiMmotenoUs <jxtent. The eyngor;Qf Ta- 
JiejJin bftS'^jt9enJlinfi» pn^iiig in on; and^ Cywydd 
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of Dafydd ap Gwilim has fifty-two, terminating in 

Most of the printed books in the Welsh language 
are either translations or the works of moderns ; the 
principal MSS/are -preserved in the libraries of Wyn- 
ncstay, Gloddaeth, • Bodscallen, Copsygeddol, 6we- 
dir, the Duke of Ancaster's, and the Archives of 
Jesus College, Oxford; but many of thcip have 
been lost and destroyed ; for Edward not only 
cruelly tried to exterminate learned men from 
amongst the Welsh, but .plso,,t.p. destroy the means 
of information. Upon the conquest, many of the great 
and learned mfen were'carfiecIt<5^.'tbe,T6wera^d per- 
mitted to take with, them.their'jbboks andinljmus- 
cripts to amuse them undfii:' confinement; but a 
preteftce was soon found to seize^^upon tbem ; the 
insurrection of Glyndwr gave an additional pretext 
for destrbying them, anJ all that could possibly be 
collected were, burnt by ope Skolen, as recorded in 
jthisEnglyri^ . . , ^ \^ 

-•^ tlyfraii Cymmau Llofrudi: 

f - It twr'gowyn a^tKantai gudtf . ' ..j ; ' 

Y^eler oedd Yscpl^tt _ ^ 
, . _ ivvvfw'r tynrlifraiyrfap., r. /. .' • , . 

..!, GuttoV Glyn. A. pi 145a 

The language ' T^^gettin^ into di^usej thegisntle- 
men, educated in England^ pretend not to speak it, 
and some- have not scrupled .to %ish 'for its extcrmi-- 
nation ; the example of thb higher clasflfes isbedomc 
contagions^ and, ere long, this language and the 
manners of the Welsh will merge and be lost in the 
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EngltshJ Their jnusic , is aai varied and exprcsave as 
the language;, much has been justly said^ m com?- 
mendation of its. pecjfliar. beauties, .and those who 
affirm ih^t ihert ^s fi sameness in all the Wejsh atrs\ 
must have heard' but very! few specimens, .or paid but 
little attention to the subject; a great simplicity 
marks the Welsh melodies^ yet they are distinguish- 
ed by. features as varied as. the country; invented 
by an enthusiastic and impassioned people, they par- 
take of all the. wildness of unrestrained originality ; 
sprightly and. vivaeious^ plaintive and energetic, they 
^re characterized both by j^Uegro and' Pm^eroso,' and 
equally adapted for Lydian as for Doric measures ; 
most of the tunes are very ancient, and preserved in 
the traditionaL. recollection: of ,thei country.;* ,they 
show their- -composers to . have possessed genuine 
skill in music,, and that they, knew bow to warm, the 
imagination, and.interest the heart,. . Whether the 
Muse delights in gay -o^ mournful numbers^^ -she majf 
have her choice, and the expressive vibratioris of the 
noble instrument the harp increases the p^Ujps and 
solemnity. The vivacity of Joe Puljeine's |Iprn an4 
.Sir Watkin's DeKght forms a fine contrast with the 
plaintive Dafydd ar^Craig gwyn, and the solemn 
dirge* 'of Morfa Rhuddlan. » *^ JEx una, disce onmes.^^ 
Of the Religious. Order in the tin.iesof Druidism, 
there was a three-fold division into Vacerri, 'Beirdd, 
•and. Cubages; of these the second order was all 

• Mr. Jones has performed a work deserving the praise of all 
amateurs in music; by collecting and publishing a numbelr of thefse 
in his *Masicatind Poetical TRemaibs of tjic Bards.' - ' -; " 

C C 2 
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that retminred after the destractioo of their altars anj 
aeminaries^ and their final dispersion in Mona by 
Suetonius. (Fid. Tacii. A. L. XIV.) These con- 
tinued to be had in reference and enjoyed peculiar 
privileges for ages after the abolition of Druidtcal 
wbrship. 

•* While other orders felll)y turns disgraced, 
Their natnes dishonoured, and their forms defeccd. 
The fiafrds, in daughter's desolating hour. 
Still heH their bffitc, :ind retained their power. 
Oti heights dispers'd, or wandringt^'cr the plain. 
They brou^it from hill and dale a list'kiing traia« 
Lur'd by soft nuntbers and the power of sound. 
Thy sons, informing N;»ture, pour'd aroupd." 

Such was the high estimation in 'which this ordef 
was held, that it was enacted by a law oFHowel Dha, 
that whoever should strike' a Bard must compound 
for the offence to the party aggrieved, onp-fourteenth 
more than was necessary to be paid to any other 
person of the same degree. (Vtd. Leges Wall.) Bede 
says, in his time they enjoyed great privileges, were 
respected by contending parties at war, obtained 
leave to pass free, and were received with honour 
and dismissed with donations. Lib. IL 

The term is derived from Bar a Ptiry, and bears 
an analogy to the poetic fury and enthusiasm they 
fancied themselves inspired with. Diodorus Siculus 
and Marcellinus mention the Bards as composers oF 
verse which they sung to the harp and other instru- 
ments of music, celebrating the praises of the brave 
and good ; and lashing the vices of the cowosdly and 
3 
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the bad with the severest satii^. They were highly 
venerated by all the Northern nationd^ accoa)panied 
the arniiea into the fieldj animated thein to tba 
conflict by repeating the valourous deeds of their 
ancestors ; and celebrated in plaintive strains tbo 
heroes that had fallen in battle* 

*' Vgs quoqii? qui fortes animjis belloque pe^fntas 
Laudibus iu lon^m rates deminis in sevum 
Pkirimi securi fudistis carmina Bardi." — Lucan. 

In the ages of Druidism, ' thcjr were doubtless 
under mystic regulations; but for a series of years 
there are no authentic documents to elucidate the 
exact nature of their situation. Nennius, who 
wrote about the year QOO, is the first who mentions 
them. He says that Talhaiarn was famous for 
poetry, and that Aneurin, Taliesin, and Llywarch 
H^n, flourished in the sixth century. Of these, 
only some fragments of the three latter are extant. 
If we judge of those that are lost by those that 
remain, they must be considered as men possessed 
of superior genius ; and lament that works so calcu- 
lated to instruct and please should have been so 
early consigned to oblivion. Those still remaining 
throw great light upon the manners and customs 
of the age in which they lived. (Vide ^Evans Diss, de 
Bardis). But many of these are with great difficulty 
understood, owing, in part, to the carelessness of 
transcribers, and more from th^. language becoming 
obsolete. Aneurin obtained the honourable distinc- 
tion of Mychdeirn Beirdd, Monarch of the Bards i 
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Taliesin, who resided at the courtsf'of Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd and Urien R^ged^ was entitled Pen Beirdd, 
or Prince of ihe Bards ; and Lly warch H^n had 
pasised his youthful days in the co.urt of Arthur; 
and had reigned^ himself a Prince, over part of 
Cambria. There were other Bards* that flourished 
about this period ; the most eminent of which was 
Merddih Wyllt, who left a beautiful' poem, called 
j4faUon, or the Orchard. Prom the sixth to the 
tenth century, we meet with scarcely any of their 
writings ; owing, probably,- to the devastations of 
war, and the ravages occasioned by the civil dissen- 
sions among the Welsh themselves. , The reform of 
this order of men was undertaken by Bleddyn, Prince 
of Powis and North Wales ; and a statute was en- 
acted to ascertain their privileges, and restrain their 
licentious manners. It prescribed the emoluments 
they were to receive, and the persons on whom' they 
were imposed. This statute, which contains much 
curious matter, may be seen in the Welsh Chroni- 
cles. From this period, under the auspices of the 
Welsh Princes, many ingenious bards arose, distin- 
guished for their talents, till the death of the last 
IJewelyn ; when Edwdrd, sensible that the bards had 
been the cause of the Welsh so long maintaining 
their independence, and fearing lest they might 
revive ancient ideas, and rekindle in the Welsh their 
native fire of freedom, proclaimed martial law ; ancj 
commanded all thctbardSj to be tried and hanged by 
it. ^ Like the cruel Monarch of Macedonia, who, 
when treating with the Athenian States, demanded,, 
as a condition of peace, tloat all the orators who had 
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bravely emted their brother cltiMte to defend their 
!birlh-right should be delivered zs 'criminals info his 
hand. This edict, ihore crdel than the proscriptioM 
•of the Roman Triumvirate, continued in force for 
several reigns ; during which period this celebrated 
order was nearly ^terminated ; the genius of poetry 
was alniost extinguished, and only employed in 
soothing the misery of the times, by obscure pro* 
.dictions of future prosperity ; *the ancient seat of 
music and poetry was deserted by the^ Muses, and 
was deprived of those fascinating arts, which softened 
the manners while they invigorated the genius of the 
people. There were three distinctions in the order : 
Bards, properly so called, were supposed inspired, 
and composed verse in a variety of measures ; and 
like the Scalds of the North, retained the memory of 
ijumberless transactions that otherwise would have 
been lost. But what gave them the high rank, and 
brought them into estimation with the British nobi- 
lity, was their skill in genealogy. They were • the 
recorders of arms, and the comptrollers of honours ; 
and flattered the vanity of the great by recounting 
the deeds of their remote ancestry. This was the 
highest and most honourable division^ The next 
was Cierwrcu or Minstrels, who performed u^pon 
musical instruments, chiefly the harpand the crwth.* 

♦The musical intruments in use among the. ancient "^ Welsh 
were the telyn or harp ; the crwth or croud ; the tabwrdd or tabret; 
and the com buelm, cornet, or bugle-hdrn ; with the pibgorn, or 
pipe. The harp, crwth, and pibgorn were the instruments delR 
vered to the chief ipusicians, when they were invested ; an4 on their 
death reverted to the Lord. 
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Thirdly, tbeDatociniaid, orSingert ; these afcconi<r 
panted the mut^c with thS voicd, and were required 
-to possess a ootnpetfent knowledge of both l^ciedces* 
. The eledticm of bards was annual in an a^mbly of 
the pririces dnd cbteftairis of the country, iri which 
they wer^ assigned precedence and eiholuments suit* 
able to their f especJtive merits ; but the bard mort 
eminently distinguished for his talents was solemnly 
chaired, add had the badge of merit, or silNrer harpi 
conferred upon him. 

This codgress> called Elst-eddfod, was Usually 
held at one of the three royal tesiddnccsj Cacrwys, 
Aberfrav?, or Mathrfival ; thd Soyerelgn himself prc«r 
i^iditig id the assembly. Its being held in rotatiort^ has . 
induced some to assert that it \Vas a tritmiaf meeting. 
This was considered not only a^ an dppoftunity of 
tiisplaying skill and talents, but also as a coll^ of 
harmony, where genius was registered aftd d^ees d£ 
honour conferred on musical merit. This assembly 
ITOS held by special comdfiissidn aftd authority from 
thp princes of Wales during their indepehdencfej and 
subsequent thereto froni the Kings of Erigland ; vvifhr 
put this exanlination and diploma gradted ndne could 
texercise the profession of bard or minstreK . In thesfc 
British Olympics were collected^ as iq a fod*, the 
tays of rnusip and poetry ; here tbp varied gfcnixisqf 
the principality, concentrated, displayed its captivat-r 
ing charms ; here British bards poured fb?th their 
animating strains, and minstrels tunetl their fascinat- 
ing harps to melody* . 

^* And gave to ?ong resistless powers to charm.'- 



The teftt Eisteddfod, held by royal authority, was 
III the rdgn of EHj:abeth, the commission bearing 
dite 20th df October, 1567, wad granted to Sir 
tlichard Biilkley dnd others.* In consequence of 
this grant, an jSisteddfbd was held at CorwyS the 
adthof May fallowing; proper notice having beeti 
^ven, and the sons of geniiis invited from their re* 
tir^ situations in every part of the principality : at 
ihis meeting fifty-fiye degrees were conferred, seven^ 
teen in vocal, and thirty-eight in instrumental 
musie^ ?rom this period the Eisteddfod was neg- 
lected> and the ancient Bard and Minstrel ceaeed to 
*be considered as cbaracters of importance ; a spirited 
8*t of men, however, associated under the name of 
the GwytieSdigion,'^ in London, determined to revive 
a ceremony calculated to encourage a spirit of mu- 
sical excellence, and preserve a knowledge of har- 
mony's choicest Instrtiment amongst their country- 
men ; and to deliver down a science in which thctr 
ancestors had shone so eminent, with increasing re- 
putation, to posterity. 

The ancient notice required pf a year and a day 
was given prior to the meeting ; the o)d town hall 
was fitted up for the reception of the company, which 

♦ The original deed is in possession of the Mostyn family, toge- 
ther ^Vith the $ilver harp, \frhich had from time immemorial becft 
•the gift of the ancestors of that fa«!^ily> to bestovr <m tht chitf df 
|he Faculty. 

t We learn that Mr. Owen Jdnei, of I^todon, w«s tfce ^efim 
find princi(>al promoter of this meeting, and coatrilwttd laxgdf 
towards the prizes bestowed on the occasion ; a gentleman a$ higbjy 
^istinguislied for his liberality as his many ptherTirtuei* 
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was highly respectable ; and the numeroiis attend- 
ance of the children of melody proved, that ho\<^e\?er 
the spirit had been neglected and depressed, it was 
not extinguished among the inhabifonts of North 
Wales. Some vein, says Jones, in his musical re- 
mains of the ancient minstrelsy, survives among our 
mountains. Nun^ers of persons of both sexes as- 
semble and sit rQ^nd the harp, singing alternately^ 
pepnyllion, or stanzas of ancient and modern compo- 
sitions ; the young people usually begin the night 
with dancing, and when tired assqtiia ibis mode of 
relaxation ; often, like the modern improvvisatori of 
Italy, they sing. extempore yersesi^ and.those conver- 
- sant in it readily produce a pennyll opposite to the 
last; the subjects are productive. of mirth : some- 
times they are jocular, sometimes satirjcal, but often 
of an amorous naiure^ and will bring, to the recollec- 
tion of the classic the dialogue between Horace and 
Lydia : for, on these occasions, the fair are gene^ 
rally the last to speqky and terminate the contention 
not unlike Lydia : 

'^* Tecum vlvere'amem^ tecum oheam lihensy 

They continue singing, withoutintermission, never 
repeating the same stanza (for that would forfeit the 
honour of being esteemed first of Wng) and, like 
nightijigales, support the contest through the night. 
The audience usually call for the tune ; sometimes a 
few only sing and sometimes the whole comparty ; 
but, when a party of capital singers assemble, they 
rarely call for the tune, for it is indifferent to them 
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tvbat tunc: the harpor plays; parisbesare often op- 
posed to parishes, and the mountains re-echo the 
melody of song. The following are specimens of 
this kind. of extemporaneous composition, or pen- 
nyllion: ^ 

Mi a i Llan Beris Ddydd full nesa, 
Oni ddaW Llan Beris yma ; 
Llawer haws i mi fyrid yno, • 
Nac i Llan Beris* fawr symmiido. 
If cavern'd Llari beris can't easily move; 
Next Sundiy TU go 'there and find my kind love, 
Twice easier for me o*er the hills for to go, ; ' ; 

' Thaki for Perfe 16 move from the valley below. 

Pe baer wyddva i gyd yn gaws 
E fyddai 'n haws caell cnllyn, 
A mqel Eilian fara gwyn, ' 
AVLlynn yr gwrw melyn. 

If Snowdon*s high and airy head 
Were turnM to cheese, Moel Eilia bread. 
And alt the lakes to nut-brown ale, • 
T'would needless be to till the vale. - 

Dk» Thomas. 

The number of Bards was twenty, of Minstrels 
' twelve, and of Datceiniaid eighteen ; the first day 
Was occupied in determining the merit for the cader 
or chair; the theses were " the love of our country, 
and the commemoration of the Eisteddfod; many 
animated pieces were produced, but the decision was 
in favour of Robert ap Dafydd of Nantglyn ; in 
the evening numerous extemporaneous effusions were , 
poured forth, and, though there was.a degree of ex- 

4 
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cellence^ yet tbey most reshind the classical achobr 
of the poetaster in Hor^ce^ who could compose two 
hoddred verses ; stam pede in uno. 

On the second day the instrumental and vocal 
performers exhibited their respective powers, when 
Robert Foulks was declared Pencerdd Dafod^^or chief 
vocal performer, and William Jones Gwydd the 
Pencerdd Dant, or chief player on the harp. This 
meeting must have been highly gratifying to the 
lovers of poetry and music; for in the opinion of 
connoisseurs no contest for skill v^as better supported 
than this at Caerwys. In various places we found 
that it had excited a Spirit of emulation, and we had 
the pleasure of hearing instrumental performers that 
would not disgrace the diplomas of universities ; and 
we sincerely wish, that an instrument so capable of 
expressing the powers of harmony as the harp may 
never be disused, nor such genuine votaries of 
music and poetry as the Welsh, ever languish for 
want of protection. It has been observed that moun- 
tainous scenery is peculiarly friendly to those aprial 
and imaginary existences that constitute the objects 
of supcrstUicn* The constant variation in their 
appearance, added to the gloom attendant upon lofty 
crags, hollow cvvms, deep ravines, lakes, dingles, 
caves, and torrents, must have a strong tendency to 
pffect the imagination ; fear is the offspring of igr 
porance, and unbounded credulity the concomitant 
pf fear J similar notions will produpe similar manoerSj 

* '< Hence superstiilon sprung in elder timot 
yrild as the soil, and gloomy as th^ clidie." 

RxCHAlUMf 
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tihd equal degoees: of intelligence are generally 
ttmrked by a coimdmce^ ^ heiief. Hence the sp^t 
of conjuration, so preraknt in L^land^ the second 
sight of the H^blaods^ and the vagaries of ifao 
Aiwnyidioti, is Woles^ (a wond sigmiicaat of poetic* 
oaL raptures,) were derived froan the same origin; 
these personPj, when tdiiffliijteiy^^^came inflamed mth 
9 irigb d^iiee:<9£ enihosbym^ wene^ to aHappeafance^ 
carried out of theHisdves, and seemed possessed of 
«a .io9isifaie..ipirit» yet. tho)r did not immodtfttely 
^ine.a solution of the d€fSi:^Ity;;< bfut, by an incoa^ 
sia^ei^ otreismlQCdiitiati vtritih wbidi they abotmded, 
ftnjrperBoa who observed thejeineiwer would;» dtOengtb, 
l^csome ttxrq or. di^iiBsaiea' in llbe speeoh, raeeive, 
eribocy tbatJitdid^ the <Be/:;uifodiexpUnatio!B.^ From 
tbis/stateiDf ecst^y they \arece at last roused as from 
$1 deop Am^ :and wen compeiled^ by the vioSeiio^ 
cf dietr friends, to i^tutn to tbeir natoral state ; auil 
itiis said, tjiat they did nattfeeollect apy ,4!hing tbtfl 
passed, or urhicb th^^ liad utiiercd ; if it (happened 
that tbey were again conauhed supon the same', or 
any other siibject, tbey wduld deliver themselves in 
very different terms. This property of diviping they 
fencied was bestowed lopon them in their sleeps nt 
mhich time, according to Gyraidas, it appeared \9 
some as though new milk or honey was poured into 

* Tke folty of ^divination and 'fortttii&.telling to the thinkiiig 
ttind mnst be obvious, and is iQioxe fiqpported by the belief of tlir 
cttdolous than the atts of kuxnaj ; fer, to the whole tribe «f dU 
aaaeninaybeifldbdtheTeiiKikaf.Eiiripidss, . 
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their mouth; toothers, as though: a scroll of wn« 
ting ; and, on their wating, they, publicly professeii 
to be endued with these extraordinary i gifts; hut 
this kind of devotion is ; daily less*>in^ repute and 
chiefly confined to the mountainous tracks. The 
belief of wiichoraft is still strong, atid many are the 
fatal and dire effects produced by the supposed hybrid 
beings.* We know so , little of the Spiritual Worlds 
and the possibility of a connection' Avith: it, that it 
would border on presumptionto assert,. that hci connec- 
tion ever did or can exist ; but it is certainly ridicu- 
lous to suppose,, that a poor Jecrepid oldwoman^ byien-< 
tering into a supposed contract with the devil,] should 
be able to change the.cburse of nature ;:blight crops^ 
inflict disease, raise storms, &c. arid perform actions 
that bespeak Omnipotent Power ; : and if it were 
not that the positive evidences were extremely strong, 
the many impostures and; delusion^ that have been 
diSjoyered, as well as the idle tales told,, would be 
enough to deniolish all faith in such a dubious crime ; 
but the testimony :of ages, the revealed will of Gron, 
is in favour of the existence of Witchcraft* It seems, 
therefbrie, the safest way, with the ingenious Addi^ 
fon, to allov^. there has been such a thing, but to 
refuse credit to the many modern instances of it. 

* At crery house you will perceive a horseshoe, cross, or some 
charni of defence against these venomous spirits ; and it is usual to 
place, on; the Vigil of St. John sprigs of the, Hyperkum^ thsnct 
called . St. John's wort, at the entrance in the same manner the 
Druids were used.todo Veronka, Its supposed virtue is couched in 
the title : Ctt gan Gythral, /, e. Demon's Aversion. 
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Down to 'tht reign of James I. various statutes were 
passed, making witchcraft, conjuration, or sorcery, 
felony without bencjSt of clergy. During, this pe* 
riod, wfiile laW Were enacted to perpetuate error, 
it is probable that many innocent persons, distressed 
ivitb 'poverty ^nd age, and disliked by the neighbour- 
hoo4» fell the unfortunate victims ;' and this terror 
of >dnoienf females \^& not removed till gOeo. IL c. S.* 
Sinc6 that a pretence to divination is considered as a 
rhisdecneanor, punishable by pillory and imprison^ 
tnenh The belief of those elvine beings called fais 
idt Fairies y appears to have been ancient and general 
not 6nly from, the Britons having reduced the no- 
tions respecting them to a kind of system, but >be*- 
cause; various allusions are made : to. them by the 
British Bardsy under: the common eappellation V TAe 
S^irits^cf the Mauntains'^ It is supposed they arc fond 
of the southern sides of the hills tind the deep recesses 
of thewodds;. of deanliness, neatn^i^ of lappai^l, re^ 
gular living, strict integrity, and devotedness to 
Gop ; and that those who wish for their protection, 
or would avoid their ire, must pay attention to these 
things. I'To such ; characters they are esteemed 
friendly, and, to the opposite, exceedingly spiteful, 
troubling* them \yith dreams, alarming them with 

♦ The learned Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, ^anks this 
crime with thai; of heresy, and judjciously observes, that w'e ought 
to be very circumspect in the prosecution ofboih, because the most 
unexceptionable conduct, the purest morals, and the' constant prac- 
tice of every duty of social life are not a sulEcierit security ligainst 
the suspicion of such Climes* 
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Doiflrs, pinching tbwi bUck^nd blue, Qiirry«g aurajr 
tfcdr unb»ptj«d «bildr«n, and cOojSaiqg thenj for a 
given period ; ^d .it i$ a cu^t^m ^itb the igQomnt 
to watch their chiWreji tiJi ajSier k^tkm, lest they 
sbonjd be stoteot or chwged. They are md also to 
maim catde !by tbrowiog lagly waa|X)09 at themi 
the fitoaes called amow-head^^ found in theae f»rt% 
are fancied to be elf-i^hots^ aad a apocies of ^n^ 
gua^ growing oo the lower parts of the trunis of 
tneas^ when reduced to a fioft jc^onaslonpy by laios, is 
oaUed Fairy 'b Butter. The descriptkm by those that 
pnetend to havie seen ihcm is, that tkcj are ki the 
human ishape^ exceedingly dimifiutiMe^ always dad in 
^»aen, apd when they are employed are ottes heardi 
as they are very noisy ; their occupations over^ they 
itvie a snerry life^ dandng Jhand in band iuKisibly 
by moon-light^ footing to lyric naJAafiures wek the 
verdant turf^ leaving tbeir marks in dadbened circles, 
aliaa faity f mgs, onrer the green grass. Their vaga* 
ariesafe pleasantly, ailud^d to by Browa in his pas- 
jtonds : 



•«^ A plaaaaat mead» 



Where fairlss often did then measure^ treads 
Which in the meadow luade .«ucb circles green. 
As if with garlands it had crownded been. 
Within one pf these rounds w^s to be |5Pen, 
A hillock rise, where oft the fairy queen 
At twilight sate, and did command those elves, 
To finch those maids that had not swept the shelves; 
Jlnd further if, 43iy maiden's oversight* . 
Within doors water were not brougj^t at nighty 
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Or if they Spread no t^Ufc, Set no bread,* .' 

They should have nips from toe unto the head. ,• • . ^ 

And for the maid that had .perform*d each thing, 

She in the w^ter-pall bade leave ^ ring.*' 

The re-appearance of departed spirits or Ghosts 
is generally believed. They are supposed to inhabit 
the deep cwms and glens amid the mountains, and 
to frequent old mansionsV'ruihed castles, and 'espe- 
cially* the repositories, of ihe dead ; arid the terror of 
them is so.great, that no bribe wllljriduce the com- 
mon 'people to visit these/ places in the depth of flfie 
t^fght ; they are considefdd as the souls of person's 
departed^i and permitted to returri for some Ven^fi-' 
cial purposes, as to point* put some hid treasure, help 
some to property' of wHicK they had! 'been unjustly 
deprived, or lead to the discovery of' feoi^fefbul' mur- 
der, that the perpetrators might be brought to jus-' 
tice, and those innocently accused cleared. of the 
aspersion. Others again, are ' adjudtged 'to Walk in 
darkness for some venial fault ; to this the inimitable 
Bard alludes in Hamlet : ^ ' 

' * r. ; ^_ ., ti I ai^ thy fathef*s spirit, ^' 

Doomy for ac^tain time, to walk the night, ^ 

. . And fortbe day coufinVi to fiifct ih foes',: i > i 
. ; . T}}1 ;the fojil crirm sitehe. in my days of uator^ 

Are burnt and^poirg'd away.*'* . ' - . .:» 

* Persons who have been guilty of great oppressions, or acted 
4POimsy tadie welfare of the country, are expatriated after thty urd 
desid ; ' tfaeur spirits are JKippcded miaUe to rest>' jlnd' are; seflt td ni» 
«lde on the borders of soine lakeor' wmer-fiiV-^fi^dsc the%U3s<tf 
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You will be told by those who pretend to have ccTn- 
versed with these ghosts, that some have lamented 
the hardness of their condition in being obliged to 
walk through cold and uncomfortable places, and 
requested the person's friendly aid to lead theav to 
some oth^r place, &c. &c» 

. That none, in the exercise of their rational powers, 
can, for a moment, credit the thousand ridiculous 
stories that are told and believed, is obvious : yet, 
to deny that such appearances have, on some parti- 
cular occasions, been seen, would be to throw away 
the wisdom of antiquity with an unbecoming licence, 
and to oppose. authprities that would underipine the 
most important truths, and iny.alid^te evidence on 
which the principal, part of our ;knowledge i§ built 
and our best hopei^/oiinded- The misfourtune of Su- 
perstition is, thj^tjt believes every thing it fears; and 
it is the curse of Inficjelity to, believe nothing it hates; 
the votary of the one has the testimony of antiquity 
ou his side, ^nd the votary of f he other the counte- 
nance of fashion. To the humble inquirers aftet 
truth the declarations of the Scriptures will recur, 
" T.hat there are . ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister to* those that shall be the heirs of salvation, 
and others of art: opposite cast wandering about in dry 
places, seeking rest, bqt findmg none, and, intent on 
mischief to the human race, go to and fro on the 

earth, seeking whom they may devour." To Such the 

.J"-i .'■. ' 

ti« mguntxins. Thu$ the leamcd Sir John Wynne was esteemed 
by. thcrpcoplc aft oppressor, and tbcy hayc sent his perturbipd sptrit 

i(9.*ej*d}ace«t CWet of Rhriadry • WenoU . ' . . 

3 
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a8irinativ.e wiH appear the safest side of the question ; 
the anreasonable credulity of the dark agefs was un- 
doubtedly a snare^ and the extreme Js equally so ; 
the latter staggers the grand doctrine of the Soul's 
immortality, for those who deny there are spirits sub- 
sisting without bodies will, after that with more dif- 
ficulty believe the separate existence of their own. 

Among s«pei%titioii^ 'or singular customs we re- 
marked the ftdlowing :*— '■' ■ ^ 

On Christmas Eve, about three o'clock in the 
morning, most of the parishioners assemble in the 
church, and after prayers and a sermon, continue 
singing psalms and hymns till day-light, and if, 
through infirmity or age, any are disabled from at- 
tending, ' they have prayers at home, and carols on the 
Nativity ; this act of de\'otion is called ^/r^/srw, or the 
^ock- crowing. 

Another very singular custom, I never could learn 
tlie rationale of, is that of a man on new year's day, 
ditssing himself in blankets and other trappings, with 
ft factitious head like a horse, and a party attending 
him, knocking for admittance, this obtained, he f lins 
about the room with an uncommon frightful noise, 
which the company quit in real or pretended fright ; 
they soon recover, and by reciting a verse of some 
ancient cowydd, or, in default, paying a small gra- 
tuity, they gai6 admission. A similar custom is pre- 
valent in the Highlands ; (Vid. Johnson^) and, from 
t)u Cangc, we find it was a practice of Heathenism,* 

* Ludi profani apud Ethfiicos U Paganos jolebant in Kalendis Ja« 
nuarii ; belluarumi pecudatn, U vetvlarum, assurtv^nt-formis, httc 

D D 2 
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Another custom, fieculiar to this country is, the 
kindling of fires on All Saints' eve on some eoiineDce, 
and upon a stone near every habitation, when cbil- 
dfen, servants, nia^ters, aiid mistxesses, d^nce round 
and run through^ them with shouts^ and boHowingSj 
throwing in, at thb same time, fruits,i nuts, stones, 
&c. by which, t]bey pretend to prognosticate as to their 
future success through the year ; these are supposed 
by Rowland to be fires of rejoicing for the inrgatber* 
ing of harvest, and that the Druids an4 an«(dnt Bk-i- 
tons saprificed victims at this time> and about the 
vernal Equinox. 

The virguh tiivinah>ria is ir? high repute amongst 
the Webh minew » what sympathy there is between 
a vein of coal or lead ore and a piece of hazle, it 
would be difflpult to say, but constant recour^ is 
had to this mode of detecting mineral strata. Though, 
mad^ of hazie k\s no common instrument ; ^t must 
be a fork cut in a.planetary hour; for lead, on Saturn's^ 
day and hoiir, because Saturn is the sign^icanl of 
Jeadi Jupiter must be in conjunction, sextile or 
trine, apd the better if any reception happen ; but 
if, it hjippen at square c«^ opposition the whole is 
marred ; thus cut, it is laid Jby^fpr use in a heap of 
vb.eikt or Wrl^y : this is to be held by the- forks with 
bo^h bands and carried over the land supposed to 
GQiBtain the ore *: over all the barren spots it appears 

ii, illuc. discussare>. & petalantius sese gerere : quod ^ Christianis 
non'modo prbscriptum, sed ab iis postmodum inductum ; ut ca die 
ad<:alpandum Gentilium consuetudinem privats fiereat Litanis tc 
Jejvinar«tur.!' &Qr . Vid. Gloss. dnCangCj 
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litiafFected, but no sooner does it^injpend aver a 
vein than itipresses strong down/ and a simibr at-* 
traction is dtscdvered as between iron and the mag- 
net ; you will recognise in this the impious wands 
of the heathen^ and smile at the continuance of the 
impostare; but how much are men the slaves of 
Ho?Hinal discrimination ? ^how often, while they con- 
demn oneabsbrdity are they the dupes of others stilf 
more absurd } A few years since a simitar rod wa^ 
used in France, and. obtained credit, far discovering 
spring^ of wafers and' is it not in the. memory of 
every one, when numbers experl^nc^ inchantment, 
both in France and England^ without at^ divining 
rcdntallf and believed themselves ta be affected 
by an invisible agent vrtiich the iaclmp^ter called 
Animal Magnetism ? But it required ^oo much exer- 
tion of the imagination iong to expect efficls without 
anyyisible causes. • Those who wish todupe the pub- 
lic have been under the necessity^ ofxhangingithwf^ 
invisihU plan ; and we are now. fnrnish'ed' with di- 
vining rods again, under the poinpoasi philosophic 
fiame of Metallic Tmcfors. Tber© afre persons vt^ho 
pretend to cure certain disorders, especially itysipe^ 
lasy by breathing on the parts afFected,. and laving 
it with fasting -spittle ; but their qualifications arc 
special and rare ; their ancestors must have eaten of 
the flesh of an eagle, and they have certain incanta- 
tions delivered down to them by tradition. . 

The water for baptism used farmcrly tobe brought 
from some Ffynnon Vair, or well of the Blessed 
Virgin ;*?nd^ from that circnmstancio, it is still' used 
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from the font as a specific in sore eyeSj &c. &c. As 
a relict of Druidisin, it is believed that about Mid* 
summer eve snakes congregate^ and jdning heads 
and hissing together a kind of bubble is formed on 
the head of one of them^ which the other, by hiss- 
ing, blows on tiU it comes off at the tail, when it 
hardens and reseml^Ies a glass ring, which whoever 
has the good luck to find, will prosper in all theitr 
future undertakings; they call \\xtm gle'midu nadroedd; 
they are evidently glazed rings, once in use among 
the Romans. Hydromancy, or divination by water, 
IS still practised ; Bxorcism also is considered as a 
privilege concomitant with high learning ; and every 
Oxford clergyman is supposed to possess the power 
of laying spirits, and preserving houses from being 
haunted. 

These shadows of Religion, and indirect argu* 
ments for a future state, were, in principle, nearly 
coeval with man ; they flourished as iniquity increas- 
ed, they took root downward and bore fruit upward^ 
in the grosser ages of Judaism ; they were notorious 
in the Grecian and Roman states, and volumes 
might be filled fron^ their writers of ridiculous in-- 
stances of general credulity, that controverted their 
right, while they preferred the claim for enHghtmed- 
nations. The Druids interpreted omens and dealt in 
sorcery, and if they did not invent, handed many of 
thei;n down to posterity. Several of the customs of 
their idolatry wero long retained by our ancestors. 
Intermingled with Christian rites ; and notwithstand- 
ing the fulminations of the papal chair, superstitic^i 
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msH^taiaed, its groimd, and was making rapid ad- 
vances in the days of Gildas. 

During the dismal night of error, that covered the 
people; again with thick darkness, after the promul- 
gation of Christianity, the weeds of error sprang up^ 
grew rank, and the nations of Europe were covered 
with the potsooous efflaviac the Romish priests did not 
iiail to make use of these powerful engines to serve 
their avaricious purposes ; they well knew that re- 
putation was power, and they invented a thousand 
tales to instil into the minds.of the people an idea 
of sanctity they never possessed ; till, by shackling 
t&e mirid with an influence at their own disposal, 
their unfortunate votaries became the constant dupes 
of hypocritical extortion. That they were the fra- 
mers of some, and the modellers of many, no doubt 
can be entertained, ; for, as Brown facetiously ob- 
serves,^ " Th^ seem to have the most right to in- 
ventions of this nature, whose brains are so fruitful of 
folly as to invent that Dunstan took the Devil by 
the nose with a pair of hot fcongs till he roared again/' 
lAntiq. Fulg. Thanks to the great Author of Light 
and Truth, this night is past ; the light of the Re- 
formation has dispelled the darkness ; yet, still here 
and there a few clouds disfigure the atmosphere of 
truth. Though no one can be a stronger advocate 
for Religion in its most perfect purity, or wish more 
strongly for the emancipation of the human mind 
from the worst of all slavery. Superstition \ yet, 
must I question, whether good has been obtained 
by divesting the mind of all religious fear, under the 
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B^me of Supcr^thion ? Especially when it is con* 
sidercd, that it had a tendency to recommend virtue 
and diacountenance vice« 

. The pbiloaopbic religion that ha^ nearly bad its 
3hort-lived reign, is like the logic of the Pyrrhonian 
Sckrolf^ that pulls down every tbiog and erects no- 
thing. Man mi^t have some decisive principle on 
which to act, and some powerful motives to induce 
biefi to action. He must be perstmded that vice has 
the dread of punishment, and virtue the sanction 
of reward, before, he will uniformly perform the re* 
lative duties life. 

.Religion is the grand cemdnt of society, the only 
aufficietnt guarantbe of order and safety. If the peo- 
ple are so gross and blind as not to be able, without 
assistance, to look through Nature up to Nature's 
God; if thdr minds are not sufficiently spiritual 
to form just and adecjuate ideas of their real nature 
and indispensable obligations ; shall we refuse thecn 
the necessary helps, because they are not compatible 
\vith piUosophic perfection ? If they cannot yet act 
from higher addjuster motives, shall we therefore 
deprive them cf all ? Blot out every trace of hope 
and fear, and break even tht slenderest tie that con« 
nects them with the sprituaJ world P - 
' Recollecting the answer of the Jearncd author of 
•The Evidences of Christianity, (Addison) to the 
unbeliever, ?^ That, if Christianity be true, then 
Christians will have infinitely the advantage ; and 
if it shfauld not^ they will then be equal with the In-* 
fideL:'- I cannot help. Doncluding it safer to bcliev* 



too Qittch tten two little; and that truth blended 
with error is far more eligible than error alone. 
Every lover of his country add bis neighbour must 
feel his indignation excited when he sees a set of 
men under the usurped title of Philosophers, en- 
deavouring to undermine religion, lopsen the bands 
of society, and dcstroy^all adequate motives for mo- 
ral actions, under the plausible pretence of deliver- 
ing mankind from the yoke pf superstition ! 

Amidst all these superstitions> however, it appears 
the principles of religion are not lost; a considerable 
portion of devotipnal spirit occupies the bosoms of 
the lower classes of the Welsh. A disposition^ 
which, while it contributes to their own comfort, 
administers no^ less to the hapfnness of society. 
And to this as a cause, must be referred the preva- 
lence of moral excellence, the general spirit of sub- 
ordination, respect to their superiors, and submission 
to the laws, discoverable through this happy coun-* 
try. Indeed it must be acknowledged, that the 
only foundation, for solid morality, is Religion. A 
knowledge of the great duties it enjoins, and the ob- 
ligations to perform them,imposedonbeings who must 
give a final account of the talents they have receivedd* 
The philosopher may make his calculations on the 
force of habit, and expatiate on the superior merit 
of suffering virtue ; while the nnyralist boasts of the 
principles of truth and justice, exercised for their 
own reward. But the high morality contained in 
that Golden sentence, *' Do unto others as You would 
they should do unto youy^ is only to be supported by 
A 
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the motives of the gospel, and only can be pra&r 
tised by the disciples of the Saviour, 

Religion appears among this people to be what ife 
really is, tie mast important cmcem of man. In the 
churches the service was performed with a degree of 
solemnity not generally observable in England ; and 
the decorous behaviour of the congregations was 
a convincing proof m what high veneratbn they held 
the temples of the Deity. The ertergy of the preach- 
ers, and the looks of the audience, plainly indicated 
that both were in earnest ; and no one could help 
feeling a desire to join in the wor^ip, though a stran- 
ger to the language in which it was performed. 

How lamentable, sard I, that divine truths should 
ever be delivered in an irreverent. manner ! ! ] And 
that the offices (rf religion should be performed with- 
out thnt devouinesi such sacred and important cere- 
monies so justly demand ! ! ! Perhaps more of thii 
spirit was discover^le out of the church than in it ; 
and without any diparagement to the clergy of 
North Wales, many of whom are highly rospectable 
in their official^ as well as Social capacities, may it not 
be asked whether the reason is not obvious in the con- 
duct of some of the clergy ? 

It ha^ been asserted, and it is to be feared not en- 
tirely without foundation, that the late increase of 
dissenters has been occasioned by the ckrgy themselves* 
The dissolute lives of some, the carelessness and irre-* 
verence of many, added perhaps to some errors in 
preaching by more ; these have all in their turns and 
unitedly proved stumbling btpcks to the weak^ and 
afforded pleas to the schismatic. 
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It is an aweful consideration, and well becQtnes • 
the- oBtcnsible, messengers of grace, and more es- 
pecially the Episcopal Guardians of the Establishr 
inent, to pause — and seriously iijquire into thg 
causes of such defalcations; and, by a timely re- 
moval of the offence where it exists, to prevent th^ 
mischiefs of separation. If Religion be made ^ 
stalking-horse for interest ^nd ambition, ev^in hy 4 
few,^ the Established Church will lose much of its 
respect and dignity. If the bees that have been re^ 
gularly hived, are transformed into drones^ and indo- 
lently neglect tcr sjp the n[iellifiuous flowers around 
them, is it surprising if the wilder insects of the 
woods take their stations and bear away the nectareou$ 
treasure ? If the appointed shepherds neglect their 
important charge, suffer the ravenous wolf to disperse 
the flock, and remain careless whether the wanderers 
are restored to the fold; then will that August 
Being, whose purposes cannot be de^^ated, have re- 
^V course to other means for their accomplishment. 
He will call up men from the dunghill to the digni- 
fied oflSlce of priesthood ; give them popularity from 
usefulpess, and thus put to open shame the more 
leapned and regular of the function : *' Call thmia 
people which were no people, and of these reputed stones^ 
raise up children to Abraham.^* 

-In the towns and large villages, ^mp building is 
generally appropriated for the accommodation of 
those whp wish information qn.thq interesting theme. 
But it is common to see thQU^nds assembling to 
l)ear a plaiq man exppund the scriptures on the biH^ 
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without any other shelter than the azure canopy of 
heaven ; and that in weather not the most favour- 
able for such exposure. And after the service is 
over, as though the dew of heaven was a medium, 
as it is an emblem, of spiritual blessings, they are 
seen returning over the mountains many a long, 
mile with the smile of satisfaction on their brow, 
and chanting hymns of praise, to their scanty board 
and lowly habitations ; better satisfied with the dis- 
pensations of Providence, and far better prepared to 
encounter the difficulties, and perform the duties of 
their arduous situations. 

The idle and the luxurious, who prefer their ease 
to attendance upon a place of worship, may smile ; 
but let it be remembered, that they profess a be- 
lief in Christianity, as well as the poor Cambrian 
peasant ; and then let it be asked, which gives the 
most genuine proof of his sincerity— he who prefers 
his indulgence, or he who trudges barefoot for miles 
in spite of weather, to celebrate the praises of their >W 
common Creator ? The former does not reflect that 
the lap of case is seldom the habitation of virtue ; nor 
the conduct of indifference, the expression of praise : 
while the latter considers every attention to religion 
a privilege conferred on himself, anci a tribute to 
his Maker. 

Among the number of dissenters in North Wales, 
there are various distinctions, which perhaps exist 
more in name than reality : Kowlandists, or Calvinistic 
Methodists ; Westleians, or the followers of the late 
John Westley; Independent E)issenters, including 
Presbyterians, Independents Particular, and General 
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Baptists ; and, according to some writers in the Gen-> 
tleman*s Magazine, a sect called Jumpers. Vid. 
July and S^pUmher^ 1799, signed. D. and M. B. 

The ridiculous tales related by many, shew their 
knowledge could be no inore than report ; and their 
descriptions are evidently the language of traduction* 
Friendly as I may be to the modest, chaste, and dig- 
Difi^ mode of worship precribcd by the wisdom 
of the. Established Church, and practised by all her 
serious and devout members ; yet I cannot but ob* 
serve, that indiscriminate censurQj as well as indis« 
criminate praise^ cannot be just; and, that brand- 
ingany bcdy of Christians with infamous conduct 
in general terms of abuse, savours strongly of illibe- 
raUty, not to say maligni(y. 

Had these persons made a proper inquiry, without 
observation, they would have learned^ that: the 
JufnperSi vulgarly so called, are not a ^r/.; tlj^at they. 
belong to all persuasions^ and are so denominated 
fromi their Q^vtymg their zeal to a height, that, when 
the preacher touches pathetically upon any subject 
alluding to th^ Saviour, more especially his unex- 
ampled love to men, and his vicarious sufferings for 
the guilty, the whole congregation begin exulting, 
and dicover their deep obligation and their grate- 
fbl sense of deliverance, by gestures, that may ap- 
pear extravagant to those in the hauit of thinking 
less warm upon the subject, or habituated to naore 
temperate and modest expressions of joy. I have^ 
known a preacher think it prudent to suspend his 
harangues till the ferment of 2eal has abated; but 
never witnessed any of those intemperate and inde* 
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cent ebtillitions of passion so frequently detailed bjf 
the enemies of religion. 

A remark that struck me, has perhaps been mad<> 
by many of the thinking part of mankind before, 
that at the awful hour when he who is our Judge 
shall appear, it will be found superior wisdom to 
have exulted rather more than appeared absolutely ne-- 
cessary at the name of the Saviour, than to be found 
amongst the number of those that denied him* 
It cannot but be regretted by the friends of order, 
:'; that laxity of discipline is frequently the consequence 
of this spirit of independency in religion ; and many 
iv6m a love of novelty, dissent from the Established 
Church, and, from the love of distitK^ion, take upon 
them the sacred office. Evils, doubtless, arise front 
self-created priests, and self-instituted churches; 
and it must be desirable to place some barrier to these 
irregular proceedings. But to dti so at once mode- 
rately and effectually may probably baffle the wisest 
^kill, and surpass all human power. Pcrbnps 
!t wil! be the w isest plan to let the evil and the gotxl 
rcmnin to[^clhcr; tlic lares and the wheat, till the 
divnne harvest shall arrive, when unernng ul 

will scpamre tEjc chafF from the wheati iiul iiiukc: 3i 
jU5t dhtmcuon. 

The h'jgh spirited bigot '■ 
iit wbnt bcffti ^ 

must {4 
iokvan 

A 8f^k 

dkdai 
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an unanswerable proof of tbe wisdom and moderation 
of the Establishment. 

Let us console ourselves that whatever difference 
of opinion may exist on subjects so sacred and im- 
portant, the power of truth will eventually triumph 
over the stratagems and exertions of error; and that 
the wisdom and goodness of God will b^ finally ma- 
nifested, even by the Divisions that are, permitted 
among the professors of Christianity. 

With respect to the inhabitants of'North Wales, 
I have seen so much positive virtue and holiness, 
so much resignation in distress, and patient suffer- 
ing under the most trying afflictions, so amply con- 
victive of" the sincerity of their christian profession, 
and so irresistibly conclusive that the spirit which 
possessed them must be divine, that I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring, I am still more convinced than 
ever, there are many good characters in every per- 
suasion of christians ; and that the denomination is 
of very small importance, where the motives are 
pure, the demeanour holy, and the result happiness. 

• " If these are christian virtues, I am Christian^ 
The faith that can inspire this generous change. 
Must be divine, and glow with all its God. 
Friendship, and Constancy, and Right, and Pity, 
All these were lessons I had leam'd before ; 
But this unnatural grandeur of the soul. 
Is more than mortal, and outreaches virtue: 
It draiv^j it charms, it binds me to be Christian/* 

Hill's Ahira. 

I am ever your's, J. E. 

FINIS. ' 
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